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INTRODUCTION. 


"    V? 


HAT  are  schools  of  painting  to  me?" 
may  be  the  remark  of  a  worthy 
citizen  whose  eye  lights  on  the 
title-page  of  our  history  :  "  I  leave 
all  that  to  artists,  to  picture-dealers  and  their  cus- 
tomers, and  perhaps  to  a  few  young  ladies  who  are 
learning  to  sketch."  Softly,  my  good  sir;  with 
your  leave,  it  may  be  possible  to  show  that  a  great 
many  more  people  than  you  think  for  are  gifted  by 
nature  with  a  capacity  for  deriving  enjoyment  from 
good  Art ;  and  that  their  indifference,  it  may  be,  to 
it  is  due  quite  as  much  to  want  of  opportunity,  as 
to  inaptitude.  Who  can  have  failed  to  notice  the 
intense  delight  children  take  in  harmonious  com- 
binations of  colours?  How  catching  is  a  broad  grin 
reflected  from  a  Teniers,  or  a  Van  der  Meer,  to  the  eye 
of  a  holiday  gazer,  more  particularly  if  he  is  uncon- 
scious of  a  predilection  for  any  one  school  rather 
than  another.  Part  of  this  natural  accessibility  to 
Art-influence  is  the  undefined  but  often  acute  pleasure 
felt  by  very  simple  people  in  contemplating  a  beau- 
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tiful  landscape,  or  a  beautiful  face  ;  the  feeling  after 
something  better,  brighter,  lovelier  than  their  earthly 
surroundings ;  something  of  what  the  poet  describes 
as  — 

"  The  desire  of  the  moth  for  the  star, 
Of  the  night  for  the  morrow, 
Tlie  devotion  to  sometliing  afar 
From  the  sphere  of  our  sorrow." 

It  is  not  altogether  impossible  that  our  worthy 
citizen  himself  may  have  undergone  something  of 
this  kind,  long  ago  perhaps,  when  he  was  younger, 
less  prosperous,  and  less  careworn.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  mind  is  more  open  to  such  impres- 
sions in  the  days  of  sweet  youth  ;  unless,  indeed, 
they  take  such  lasting  root  there,  as  to  preserve  the 
mind  in  perpetual  youth,  amidst  the  decay  and  death 
of  nature.  One  of  the  first  Art-critics  of  our  time 
remarks  that  "  no  pictures  that  we  see,  no  books  that 
we  read  in  later  life,  leave  that  keen  and  lasting  sense 
of  delight  upon  the  imagination,  those  vivid,  endur- 
ing and  definite  impressions  which  we  derive  from 
early  acquaintance  with  beautiful  pictures,  or  select 
passages  of  poetry,  or  music  of  a  high  order.  Our 
educators,"  she  continues,  "  since  education  is  the 
order  of  the  day,  may  take  this  hint,  if  they  will,  and 
lay  it  to  heart ;  for  if  they  imagine  that  all  the  wants 
of  the  expanding  intellect,  whether  in  the  lofty  or  the 
low,  are  comprised  in  a,  b,  c,  and  fivo  and  two  make 
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four,  they  will  resemble  the  hard  father  who,  when 
his  child  asked  him  for  bread,  offered  him  a  stone."* 

It  is  not  only  as  a  source  of  intellectual  pleasure  that 
painting  has  a  high  value  ;  it  is  as  a  means  of  quicken- 
ing the  intelligence,  of  stimulating  the  imagination  ; 
in  a  word,  of  cultivating  the  mind.  Education  is  often 
regarded  as  equivalent  to  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge ;  a  far  more  important  part  of  true  education  is 
awaking  the  mind  to  activity,  is  rousing  it  to  think. 
What,  on  a  large  scale,  the  recovery  of  Greek  and 
Roman  literature  effected  for  European  forethought 
centuries  ago.  Art  is  capable  of  doing  for  each  sepa- 
rate mind.  It  awakes  the  dormant  faculties  ;  it  is  the 
wine  of  life,  vivifying,  lightening,  and  strengthening. 

If  so  (and  it  would  be  difficult  to  disprove  the 
exalted  office  here  assigned  to  it),  any  contribution  to 
a  better  knowledge  of  it,  has  a  strong  claim  to  be 
welcomed  by  everyone.  In  the  present  instance,  a 
historical  summary  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Paint- 
ing in  the  contiguous  countries  of  France  and  Spain 
is  offered  to  the  reader,  or  the  Art-student.  The 
plan  adopted  has  been  to  follow  the  order  of  dates, 
as  nearly  as  possible  ;  and,  while  tracing  the  life- 
story  of  successive  painters,  to  give  such  a  descrip- 
tion of  their  principal  works,  and  of  their  style,  as 
may  assist  the  reader  to  form  his  own  opinion,  when 

*  Mrs.  Jameson. 
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he  has  an  opportunity  of  examining  some  of  the 
master's  pictures.  For  it  should  be  noted  that  pic- 
tures are  like  everything  else  in  this,  that  an  intelli- 
gent knowledge  of  them  cannot  be  acquired  from 
books  alone.  They  must  be  seen  and  examined  again 
and  again.  Habit  will  accustom  the  student  to  dis- 
criminate styles,  periods,  schools,  countries,  and 
masters.  To  attain  this  power  is  worth  trouble,  for 
it  more  than  doubles  the  pleasure  of  seeing  pictures, 
and  often  gives  an  interest  even  to  works  of  inferior 
excellence. 

Precedence  is  given  to  the  schools  of  Spain,  partly 
because  they  had  a  little  earlier  origin  than  those  of 
France,  and  partly,  also,  because,  out  of  Spain,  one 
or  two  of  its  painters  are  better  known  than  any 
French  painter  out  of  France,  if  we  except  Claude 
and  Poussin  (who,  though  Frenchmen,  were  not 
French  painters),  and,  in  our  degenerate  days,  Dord. 
Until  the  wars  of  the  first  empire,  indeed,  Spanish 
Art  was  almost  unknown  in  foreign  countries  ;  it  is 
to  the  wholesale  plunder  of  Spanish  pictures  by  the 
Imperial  armies  that  Europe  owes  the  distribution  of 
many  valuable  examples  among  national  and  pri\ate 
collections.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that, 
in  their  new  position,  they  lose  immensely  in  effect, 
as  compared  with  their  original  situation.  They  were 
painted  for  a  certain   place,  adapted    to  known  con- 
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ditions  of  light,  and  a  calculated  point  of  view  ;  and 
each  of  them  was  seen  alone,  not,  as  now,  crowded 
among  all  sorts  of  companions,  some  of  these,  per- 
haps, killing  them  by  their  greater  brightness,  others 
making  them  offensively  obtrusive  by  their  compara- 
tively lower  tone. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  strikes  one  in  a 
Spanish  master  is  his  intense  nationality.  No  matter 
what  his  subject  may  be,  whether  beggar  or  saint,  the 
stamp  of  Spain  is  on  his  work.  It  is  not  so  with 
Poussin,  Le  Sueur,  and  other  French  painters  who 
submitted  to  Italian  influences  in  forming  their  style. 
Nationality,  but  of  a  feebler  sort,  may  be  perceived 
in  the  more  exclusively  French  painters,  such  as  the 
Mignards,  Le  Brun,  David,  and  their  successors. 
One  reason  for  the  painters  of  Spain  being  so  very 
Spanish,  no  doubt,  is  the  realism  that  pervades  all 
her  great  masters.  Every  one  of  them  was  a  Natu- 
ralist in  painting,  that  is  to  say,  choosing  a  different 
path  from  an  Idealist  artist,  he  adopted  the  ordinary 
forms  he  found  existing  around  him,  in  actual  nature, 
and  forbore  from  selecting  one  part  here  and  another 
there,  and  blending  them  all  into  a  work  of  imagina- 
tion. Artistic  imitation  of  real  nature  was  the  sole 
aim  of  the  masters  of  Spain.  Murillo's  beggar-boys 
and  peasant-mothers  he  knew,  and  had  copied  a  hun- 
dred times.     Velasquez'  portraits  were  transcripts  of 
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his  daily  companions,  and  mimic  nature  in  ev^erything 
but  in  their  silence.  If,  with  the  Idealist  painters  of 
Italy,  for  example,  these  masters  had  aimed  at  the 
production  of  beauty  or  dignity  in  the  abstract,  by 
generalising  what  they  saw,  and  clothing  it  in  choice 
forms  of  their  own  selection,  much  of  the  nationality 
of  their  work  would  have  disappeared,  and,  with  it, 
another  characteristic  of  their  style — namely,  the  re- 
semblance of  the  chief  masters  of  Spain  to  one 
another  in  point  of  style.  This,  in  fact,  is  only 
another  way  of  expressing  the  same  naturalist  con- 
ditions under  which  they  proposed  to  work.  Where 
their  models  were  taken  from  the  same  class,  the  stamp 
of  national  character,  and,  therefore,  of  resemblance, 
is  on  their  work — an  attestation  of  the  technical  ability 
and  honest  imitation  they  knew  how  to  put  into  it. 

There  is  no  better  evidence  of  the  superficial  cha- 
racter of  Wilkie's  criticism,  as  reported  by  his  bio- 
grapher, Allan  Cunningham,  than  his  finding  Murillo 
and  Velasquez  so  wholly  dissimilar.  Sir  Edmund 
Head  knew  better  when  he  remarked  that  those  two 
painters  "were  pervaded  by  Spain."  Nobody,  of 
course,  would  think  of  maintaining  that  Velasquez' 
kings  and  courtiers  ha\c  the  least  resemblance  to 
Murillo's  Madonnas  or  his  beggars.  But  where  they 
painted  from  the  same  class  of  subjects,  their  Spanish 
type  is   evident.      Murillo,    for  example,   might  very 
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well  have  painted,  in  his  early  hard  manner,  the 
Aguadoy,  or  water-carrier  of  Seville,  at  Apsley 
House.  Wilkie,  indeed,  committed  himself  to  other 
opinions  hardly  better  founded  in  fact.  He  greatly 
underrated  Velasquez'  colour ;  and,  by  a  stretch  of 
inventive  fancy,  thought  he  had  discovered  that  the 
English  school  of  portraiture  had  formed  its  style  on 
the  model  of  the  great  Madrid  portraitist.  Reynolds, 
Romney,  Jackson,  Lawrence,  and  Raeburn,  the  Scotch 
painter,  (of  course,  Wilkie  being  a  Scotchman),  had 
"  caught  Velasquez'  feeling,  almost  without  seeing  his 
works."  Wilkie  knew  better  how  to  use  his  brush 
than  the  critic's  pen. 

With  the  exception  of  portraits  and  a  fewland- 
scapes,  the  schools  of  Spain  in  their  best  days  knew  of 
no  class  of  subject  that  was  not  sacred.  Saints,  many 
of  them  actual  portraits,  as  Thomas  of  Villanueva, 
Theresa,  Ignatius,  and  many  of  them  idealised  ;  Holy 
Families,  and  other  groups  illustrating  the  lives  of 
the  Redeemer,  His  Mother  and  His  Apostles— these 
were  the  standard  works  executed  for  the  precincts  of 
the  church  and  the  convent.  Velasquez  stands  alone 
in  the  human  interest  he  could  throw  into  the  best 
work ;  his  splendid  portraits,  his  too  few  groups  of 
persons  familiarly  known  to  him,  make  him  a  pleasant 
companion  on  other  days  besides  Sundays  and  holi- 
days.    Of  Goya  and  Fortuny,  it  is  also  true  that  the 
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scenes  illustrated  by  them  belong  to  this  world. 
Tastes,  of  necessity,  differ ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
more  general  pleasure  is  derived  from  such  works ; 
though,  again,  it  may  be  said  that  the  enjoyment 
afforded  by  sacred  paintings,  if  limited  to  fewer  per- 
sons, is  also  much  deeper  where  it  is  appreciated. 
If  we  now  turn  to  French  Art,  we  shall  find  it  more 
difficult  to  name  a  first-class  painter  of  religious  sub- 
jects than  in  Spain  to  name  such  a  painter  of  secular 
subjects.  Le  Sueur  stands  almost  alone ;  and  Le 
Sueur  is  not  first-rate.  Flandrin  attempted  religious 
art  in  recent  times,  but  so  coldly  and  formally  as  to 
warm  no  hearts,  except  where  his  style  was  welcomed 
as  a  step  backwards  to  the  old  Gothic  type,  beloved 
of  Overbeck's  Dusseldorf  school.  Taking  Le  Sueur, 
then,  as  the  representative  of  French  religious  art, 
and  Zurbaran  of  Spanish,  let  us  compare  them  in  the 
words  of  a  lively  French  critic,  M.  Th.  Gautier. 
"  What  a  difference,"  he  exclaims,  "  between  the  monks 
of  Le  Sueur  and  the  monks  of  Zurbaran  !  How  far 
removed  is  the  tender  piety  of  the  French  painter 
from  the  savage  devotion  of  the  Spaniard.  Le 
Sueur's  m.onks  are  thinking  of  heaven  ;  Zurbaran's 
of  hell.  If  these  mortify  their  flesh,  it  is  to  punish 
it  ;  if  those,  to  spiritualise  it.  Le  Sueur  has  unction  ; 
Zurbaran,  terror." 

The  gentle  spirit  of  Murillo  infused  a  milder  tone 
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into  religious  painting;  the  older  representations  of 
martyrdoms  and  tortures,  in  which  painters  had 
luxuriated,  under  the  Inquisition  in  its  palmy  days, 
gave  way  under  his  tender  pencil  to  images  of 
maternal  loveliness  and  divine  pity. 

As  regards  the  portraits  of  Spain,  if  they  well 
represent  the  innate  pride  and  self-assertion  of  the 
typical  Spaniard,  those  of  France  are  equally  cha- 
racteristic of  the  vanity  and  love  of  admiration  in- 
herent even  in  the  best  Frenchman.  Here  the  artists 
of  either  nation  are  true  to  nature  ;  and  in  portraiture 
every  artist  is  forced  to  be  a  naturalist  if  he  would 
escape  failure. 

Not  less  dissimilar  was  the  rise  and  progress  of 

painting  in  the  two  countries.     The  date  in  both  was 

nearly  the  same  ;  France  being  only  a  few  years  later 

in  starting.      But  after  that,  all  resemblance  ceases. 

For  a  whole  century,  France  could  produce  nothing 

deeper  or  more  original  in  Art  than  Cousin  and  the 

Clouets.      Spain,   during  the  same   period,   brought 

forward  Juafles,  Vargas,  and  Morales ;  not  to  mention 

El    Greco    and    Ribera.      In    the    next   century   the 

balance  was'  a  little  more  evenly  adjusted.     Yet,  even 

then,     Ribalta,    Cespedes,    Alonso    Cano,    and    the 

supreme   three,    Zurbaran,    Velasquez,    and    Murillo, 

must   outweigh   in   value    such   men  as   Vouet,    Le 

Sueur,  de  Champagne,   Poussin,  the  Mignards,   and 
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Le  Brun.  Spain  thus  remarkably,  within  two  hun- 
dred years,  reached  the  summit  of  her  fame  in  Art. 
From  that  period  her  progress  has  been  retrograde, 
relieved,  to  some  little  extent,  by  the  painter  of 
humour,  Goya,  in  the  middle  of  last  century ;  and 
by  Fortuny,  in  this. 

Very  different  is  the  history  of  Art  in  France. 
Ever  since  its  decline  in  Spain,  France  has  been 
recovering  herself  from  the  decay  which  threatened 
her  Art.  Vien  and  David  led  the  way,  to  the  best  of 
their  lights,  in  the  right  direction,  if  not  always  by 
the  best  methods.  Both  their  theory  and  practice 
were  directed  against  a  real  evil,  which  had  eaten 
into  the  core  of  genuine  Art.  Their  protest  was 
against  the  false  taste,  the  emptiness,  the  bad  work- 
manship, and  the  indecency  to  which  ignorance,  and 
the  affectation  of  fashion,  had  reduced  painting  in 
France.  With  the  tendency  of  every  reaction  to  lose 
sight  of  what  was  good  in  the  system  it  opposed,  the 
classical  school  made  correct  drawing  the  all  in  all  of 
its  reforms ;  and  all  the  beauty  it  permitted  was  just 
as  much  as  could  not  disturb  the  stony  calm  of  a 
statue  or  a  bas-relief. 

After  a  reign  of  half  a  century,  the  sceptre  of 
dominion  in  French  Art  was  wrested  from  the  chief 
of  the  classical  school.  The  appearance  of  Gericault's 
Raft,  in  1819,  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  open  act 
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of  revolt.  A  new  period  was  about  to  begin;  David, 
the  old  lion,  was  safe  out  of  the  way,  at  Brussels. 
The  times  immediately  following  the  Restoration 
were  favourable  to  new  ideas,  especially  if  they 
appealed  to  feeling  and  passion.  It  was  the  same  in 
French  literature  and  music.  The  new  reign  of  the 
Romantic  School  in  Art  was  initiated,  when  La- 
croix  exhibited  his  Massacre  of  Scio,  in  1824.  In 
due  time,  however,  modifying  and  counteracting 
influences  were  brought  to  bear  upon  it  by  artists  of 
eminence,  such  as  Ingres,  who,  with  the  irony  that 
usually  awaits  moderation,  was  accused  on  either  side 
of  belonging  to  the  opposite  camp.  At  present  a 
period  of  refined  naturalism,  an  "age  of  little  men," 
seems  to  be  running  its  course.  Want  of  noble  ideas 
is  compensated  by  elaborate  finish.  Portraiture  is 
popular ;  and  resemblance  to  the  original  is  the  chief 
passport  to  favour.  However  this  period  may  termi- 
nate, whether  in  a  reaction,  or  in  an  entirely  new 
direction,  the  course  of  Art-history  in  France  has 
hitherto  been  without  any  parallel  in  the  history  of 
Spain.  Beyond  the  Pyrenees,  Art  budded,  bloomed, 
and  decayed  ;  and,  with  exceptions  that  only  empha- 
sised the  rule,  knew  no  second  spring.  Civil  wars, 
anarchy,  political  annihilation,  social  revolutions  con- 
stantly recurring,  are  fatal  to  the  Arts  of  peace  and 
national  life. 
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The  age  of  the  giants  in  painting  is  certainly- 
departed.  Except  in  landscape,  mediocrity  rules 
the  hour  in  every  European  school.  Landscape  is 
looked  coldly  on  by  more  than  one  European  Aca- 
demy. It  has  its  cultivators,  however,  and  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Mr.  Church's  noble  transcripts 
of  natural  scenery  are  appreciated  in  Europe  as  well 
as  in  his  native  America.  But  as  to  every  other 
branch  of  painting,  the  critic  is  driven  to  ask,  Is  it 
indeed  a  lost  Art  ? 

Even  if  the  answer  to  this  inquiry  must  for  the 
present  be  affirmative,  there  is  comfort  in  the  reflec- 
tion that,  at  many  former  periods  of  human  history, 
the  prospects  of  painting,  in  its  highest  development, 
were  far  less  satisfactory  or  encouraging  than  they 
are  at  the  present  time.  Before  the  rise  of  Greek 
Art,  when  it  fell  into  decay,  and  during  the  long  night 
that  succeeded  the  dismemberment  of  the  Roman 
empire,  the  future  of  the  graphic  Art  was  indeed 
gloomy.  Yet  it  recovered  in  due  time ;  and,  so  far 
as  we  can  now  form  an  opinion,  the  Art  of  later 
painters  surpasses  that  of  their  early  predecessors. 
The  Byzantine  artists  were  excelled  by  Cimabue  and 
Giotto  ;  these  gave  way  to  yet  more  accomplished  and 
more  gifted  men ;  till  Da  Vinci,  Michael  Angelo, 
Titian,  and  Raphael  carried  their  art  to  a  degree  of 
perfection  which   the  painters  of  the  future  will  find 
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it  difficult  to  surpass.  We  remarked,  advisedly,  that, 
so  far  as  an  opinion  can  now  be  formed,  early  painters 
have  been  distanced  in  the  race  by  later.  Alas !  where 
are  the  works  of  Zeuxis  and  Apelles,  of  whose 
marvels  tales  almost  incredible  are  related  ?  They 
have  long  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Marble  statues,  sculptured  friezes  as  ancient,  are  still 
before  us,  fresh  and  beautiful  as  the  day  they  were 
finished  ;  but  the  canvases,  the  walls  on  which  the 
grapes  of  Zeuxis  deceived  the  birds,  and  the  curtain 
of  Parrhasius  deceived  Zeuxis,  have  been  for  ever 
blotted  out  of  existence.  Nay,  masterpieces  of  much 
more  recent  date  have  proved  how  evanescent  a  pos- 
session is  that  of  a  fine  picture.  Accidents  of  fire  or 
water,  the  audacity  of  ignorant  picture-cleaners,  have 
effaced  and  are  effacing  many  things  the  world  regrets 
to  lose,  and  cannot  replace.  Yet,  although  we  shall 
never  see  them,  they  served  their  purpose  in  past 
time.  They  survive  in  the  descriptions  and  allusions 
of  contemporaries.  Their  memory  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  posterity  as  that  of  a  high  standard,  a 
superlative  excellence,  which  later  generations  must 
strive  to  reach.  Poets  repeat  their  thoughts,  philo- 
sophers who  had  seen  then,  or  meditated  upon  them, 
had  their  minds  insensibly  moulded  by  the  contem- 
plation ;  opinion,  which  governs  so  much  in  this 
world,  confesses  their  influence  ;  and,  as  Shelley  has 
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remarked,  "the  invisible  seeds  thus  sown  shall 
perhaps  produce  a  plant  more  excellent  than  that 
from  which  they  fell." 

The  study  of  ancient,  and  of  contemporary, 
foreign  schools  of  Art  has  this  great  use  and  advan- 
tage :  it  qualifies  our  exclusive  appreciation  of  our 
own,  or  of  any  particular  school.  It  expands  the 
perception  of  excellence,  eradicates  foolish  bigotries 
in  Art  ;  which,  like  all  bigotries,  co-exist  only 
with  narrow  views  and  imperfect  knowledge.  Travel- 
ling in  foreign  lands  enlarges  the  sympathies  of  a 
youth  ;  shows  him  how  many  elements  and  features 
of  interest  there  are  in  the  world  beyond  what  he  had 
dreamed  at  home.  When  he  returns  from  his  travels, 
he  may  still  find  in  the  familiar  haunts  of  his  child- 
hood— 

"A  dibtant  clearness  in  the  hill, 
A  secret  sweetness  in  the  stream  " — 

beyond  anything  that  met  his  eye  abroad  ;  but  even 
what  he  thus  admires  will  commend  itself  to  his 
judgment  and  feeling  with  a  healthier  influence, 
because  he  has  seen  other  objects  of  beauty,  and  has 
made  a  deliberate  comparison.  So  it  is  with  Art. 
The  half-informed  votary  of  one  particular  school 
cannot  appreciate  even  the  excellences  of  his  favourite 
style  till  he  has  compared  them  with  those  of  others. 
If   he  has  been  hitherto  wasting  his  admiration  on 
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what  were  in  fact  defects,  his  judgment  wants  correc- 
tion. All  lovers  and  students  of  Art  ought  to  culti- 
vate as  large  a  sympathy  as  they  can  with  all  schools, 
in  every  age,  and  in  every  country.  The  sphere  of 
their  vision  will  thus  widen,  and  become  an  ever- 
enlarging  source  of  gratification  and  instruction. 
While  the  vision  that  is  limited  to  one  school  only 
loses  its  power  of  seeing  distant  objects,  and  dwindles 
into  a  microscopic  faculty,  which  is  as  likely  to  ex- 
aggerate defects  as  excellences,  the  more  cultivated 
eye  that  ranges  over  all  lands  and  times  acquires  new 
powers  to  detect  latent  relations  between  the  most 
distant  periods  of  Art,  to  trace  the  thread  of  con- 
nection between  one  and  another,  and,  perhaps,  if 
nature  has  been  beneficent,  and  study  has  seconded 
nature,  to  do  something  in  union  with  a  cunning 
hand,  to  leave  a  memorial  of  the  artist's  own  day,  for 
which  posterity  may  thank  his  memory.  That  there 
are  such  men  among  us  now,  who  can  for  a  moment 
doubt  ?  The  materials  are  here  ;  will  opportunity 
and  culture  and  innate  gifts  concur  in  moulding  and 
perfecting  an  Artist?  If  the  eye  of  such  a  one  rests 
upon  a  great  masterpiece  of  past  time,  he  may  feel 
within  him  the  proud  consciousness  of  power  which 
animated  Correggio  as  he  gazed  on  Raphael's  St. 
Cecilia  at  Bologna,  and  exclaimed,  "  Anch'  io  son 
pittore"  :  I,  too,  am  a  painter. 
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A  word  of  acknowledgment  seems  to  be  due  to 
the  various  sources  of  information  which  have  served 
us  in  preparing  the  history.  As  regards  Spanish 
Art,  the  principal  English  authority  is  Sir  William 
Stirling-Maxwell,  author  of  the  Annals  of  Spanish 
Painters,  and  of  Velasqnes  and  /lis  IVorks,  a  con- 
venient summary  of  so  much  of  the  larger  work  as 
relates  to  that  painter.  Ford's  Handbook  for  Spain 
is  a  mine  of  information  on  that  subject,  and  on  every 
other  connected  with  the  Peninsula.  We  would 
recommend  our  readers,  however,  to  procure  an  earlier 
edition  than  the  last,  which  has  been  pruned  to  the 
quick  by  some  unsympathetic  hand,  leaving  nothing 
of  the  author's  idiosyncracies,  which  are  always 
amusing  and  often  delightful.  Tlie  Life  of  Miirillo, 
by  Davies,  Allan  Cunningham's  Life  of  Wilkie,  and 
W.  B.  Scott's  Miiyillo  and  tJie  Spanish  School  of 
Painting,  will  be  found  useful ;  the  last,  more  par- 
ticularly, as  containing  a  number  of  examples  of 
Velasquez'  and  Murillo's  works. 

Regarding  the  schools  both  of  France  and  Spain, 
Mr.  Wornum's  Epochs  of  Painting  is  a  useful  guide 
as  to  the  general  course  of  history ;  as  also  is  Sir 
Edmund  Head's  Handbook  of  the  Spanish  and 
French  Schools.  Dr.  Wagner's  Art  Treasures  of 
Great  Britain  is  the  result  of  extensive  observa- 
tions in    the    principal    collections  in    Britain,  com- 
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bined  with  great  experience.  Mrs.  Grote's  Memoir 
of  Ary  Scheffey  ought  to  be  consulted  for  an  intel- 
ligible account  of  the  rise  of  the  Romantic  School 
in  France ;  and  Mrs.  Jameson's  Handbook  and  Com- 
panion to  the  public  and  private  galleries  of  Art  in 
and  near  London,  should  lie  always  on  the  desk  of  a 
student  of  Art-history.  Her  accomplished  pen  has  left 
few  matters  connected  with  Art  untouched,  and  to 
whatever  it  touched  it  imparted  a  new  and  admirable 
charm.  For  the  biographies  of  many  painters  we  are 
indebted  to  several  collections  of  immense  value  to 
the  compiler — Michaud's,  Firmin-Didot's,  and  Dela- 
rousse's.  Our  list  closes  with  the  Paris  Guide,  and 
the  Gazette  dcs  Beaux-Arts. 
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THE   SPANISH    SCHOOL. 


CHAPTER  I. 


PANISH  ART,  while  second  only  in 
originality  and  importance  to  that  of 
Italy,  ranks,  in  point  of  date,  next 
after  the  Italian,  Flemish,  and,  Ger- 
man schools.  It  is  impossible  to  assign  a 
precise  date  to  the  period  when  the  stiffer 
form  of  the  style  now  known  as  Gothic  began 
to  yield  to  the  more  artistic  and  natural  treat- 
ment which  characterises  modern  painting. 
Some  writers  tell  us  that  Toledo  was  the  cradle  of 
Spanish  Art,  fostered  by  the  wealthy  churchmen  of 
the  metropolitan  cathedral.  Others  say  that  Barcelona 
and  Saragossa,  from  their  early  connection  with  Italy, 
through  commerce,  were  the  first  places  in  the  penin- 
sula to  feel  the  influence  of  that  country  in  taste  for  Art. 
Except  for  antiquarian  purposes,  it  may  be  assumed, 
generally,  that  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century 
was  the  period  when  Spanish  Art  began  to  assert 
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itself,  in  a  more  or  less  tentative  way.  The  con- 
ditions of  its  progress,  however,  were  very  different 
from  those  of  any  other  school  in  Europe.  Else- 
where the  revival  of  intellectual  life  was  accompanied 
by  an  awakened  taste  for  the  Greek  and  Roman 
classics  and  mythology,  which  supplied  artists,  when 
they  too  appeared  in  the  general  movement,  with  an 
infinity  of  subjects  for  inventive  treatment. 

No  such  opening  presented  itself  to  the  Spanish 
painter.    The  political  history  of  his  country  debarred 
him  from  any  knowledge  even  of  the  picturesque  and 
romantic   beliefs   of  ancient    nations.       Everything 
that  was  not  of  Christian   origin  had  for  ages  been 
identified  with  the  dominion  of  the  Moors,  aliens  in 
blood  and  in  creed.    Yet,  little  as  the  Spaniard  would 
confess   it,  in  every  department  of  secular  learning, 
his  country  owed  much    to   that  Arab  immigration 
which    had    brought    in    its    train    a   knowledge   of 
astronomy  and    its    kindred    sciences,    and    through 
which  even  Greek  philosophy  was  once  more  restored 
to  Europe.     But  a  feud,  deadly  and  lasting,  separated 
the  native   Spaniard    from   the   descendants   of   his 
ancient  oppressors.      What  was  not  Christian  was 
Moorish,  and  therefore  detested  and  avoided.     Thus 
limited  to  a  field  of  small  dimensions,  revived  Art 
had  no  choice  but  to  reproduce  scenes  in  the  history 
of  Christianity,   or  to  paint  portraits  from  the  life ; 
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and  such,  in  fact,  is  a  summary  of  Spanish  Art- 
subjects,  even  of  the  period  of  its  greatest  eminence. 
Landscape,  except  as  an  auxiliary  to  sacred  history 
and  portraiture,  is  comparatively  rare,  and  hardly 
deserving  of  serious  mention.  Another  efficient 
cause  of  the  exclusively  religious  character  which  is 
stamped  on  the  Art  of  Spain  was  the  all-powerful 
and  all-jDervading  influence  of  the  Inquisition, 
dwarfing  and  withering  all  originality,  all  invention, 
all  thought  that  dared  to  express  itself,  except  in  the 
stereotyped  forms  permitted  to  a  nation  that  was  held 
in  perpetual  leading-strings.  Nay,  even  in  religious 
Art,  the  iron  rule  of  the  "  Holy  Office  "  was  main- 
tained in  a  series  of  regulations  as  to  the  treatment 
of  such  subjects ;  the  colours,  the  attitudes,  proper  to 
various  classes  of  saints,  for  example,  were  all 
defined  and  strictly  enforced  under  the  eyes  of  a 
hundred  censors,  who  kept  watch  on  every  studio, 
on  every  picture-dealer's  window.  Nor  was  the  office 
of  censor  restricted  to  sacred  subjects.  The  most 
rigid  prohibition  of  the  nude  struck  a  direct  blow 
at  all  attempts  to  reproduce  scenes  from  classical 
mythology.  A  life  school,  in  the  modern  sense,  was 
not  to  be  thought  of.  Considering  the  systematic 
compulsion  under  which  artists  had  to  work,  it  is  a 
matter  of  wonder  that  they  could  produce  what  they 
did  produce,  when  thus  labouring  in  fetters.     But  so 
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it  was  ;  and  this  must  ever  be  borne  in  mind,  in 
estimating  the  productions  of  the  Spanish  school. 
We  will  only  add  that  the  history  of  Spain  gives  a 
flat  contradiction  to  the  remark  lately  made  by  a 
leading  organ  of  public  opinion  : — "  It  is  both  idle 
and  mischievous  to  trace  too  close  a  connection 
between  the  life  of  a  nation,  and  its  progress  in  Art." 
We  will  venture  to  say  that  every  page  of  this  history 
will  furnish  matter  for  refuting  the  shallow  remark 
of  this  sciolist. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  earliest  beginnings 
of  painting  in  Spain,  after  the  Gothic  convention- 
alities were  dropped,  the  History  of  its  Art  practically 
resolves  itself  into  three  divisions  relating  to  as  many 
chief  centres  or  schools.  There  was  the  school  of 
Castile,  originating  at  Toledo,  at  some  imperfectly 
ascertained  date  in  the  fifteenth  century.  As  Madrid 
grew  in  importance,  under  Philip  II.  and  his  suc- 
cessors, Toledo  was  superseded,  as  the  Art-centre, 
just  as  Valladolid  had  ceased  to  be  the  political  capital; 
and  Madrid  thenceforth  gave  its  name  to  the  school 
of  Castile.  Then  the  school  of  Andalusia,  with  its 
centre  at  Seville,  entered  into  rivalry  with  the  other, 
both  in  the  matter  of  its  antiquity  and  of  the  eminence 
of  its  painters.  "The  beautiful  term  Bcstica,"  says 
Sir  W.  Stirling  Maxwell,  "was  prolific  of  genius. 
The  country  of  Lucan,  of  Seneca,  of  Trajan,  and  of 
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Averroes,  brought  forth  Vargas,  Velasquez,  and 
Murillo."  The  earliest  painter  of  note  belonging  to 
Andalusia  is  Juan  Sanchez  de  Castro.  He  is  found, 
in  1454,  at  work  on  a  retablo,  or  altar-piece,  in  St. 
Joseph's  chapel,  Seville  Cathedral;  and,  some  thirty 
years  later,  he  executed  some  works  in  St.  Julian's 
church  in  the  same  city.  He  is  known  to  have  been 
alive  in  15 16. 

Valencia  gives  its  name  to  the  third  principal 
school  of  Spain,  which  took  its  rise  from  two  foreign 
artists  ;  their  nationality  is  disputed,  but  they  executed 
some  important  decorative  work  in  the  cathedral,  near 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  school  of 
Castile,  also,  on  several  occasions  was  indebted  to  the 
visits  of  artists  from  Flanders  and  Italy.  It  remains 
a  matter  undecided  whether  Titian  actually  visited 
Charles  V.  in  Spain,  or  whether  their  frequent  inter- 
course took  place  only  at  Bologna  and  other  cities  of 
Italy.  Certain  it  is  that  the  intimate  connexion  main- 
tained during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor,  and  that  of 
his  son  Philip,  between  Spain  and  Italy,  introduced 
many  works  of  the  Italian  masters  into  the  Peninsula, 
examples  of  which,  at  this  day,  adorn  the  National 
Museum  at  Madrid. 

Such  were  the  chief  schools,  or  Art-centres  of 
Spain.  They  had  this  in  common,  that  they  were  all 
of  them,  more  or  less,  connected  with  the  Art-tradi- 
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tions  of  Italy  ;  and  all  were  alike  distinguished  by 
their  severely  devotional  character.     The  Church  was 
their   best    patron  ;  and  whether  patron  or  not,  the 
Church  took  care  to  exercise  a  maternal  superintend- 
ence of  their  style  and  execution.     It  was   under  her 
direct  command  that  Pacheco,  whom  we  shall  meet 
by-and-by,  laid  down  this  canon,  as  his  Arte  de  la 
Pintura  : — "  It   is   the   chief  end  of  the    works  of 
Christian  Art  to  persuade  men  to  piety,  and  bring 
them   to   God."     With    so   exclusive  a  motive,  how 
could  painters  much  differ  one  from  another ;  why 
should  they  ever  dream  of  leaving  the  beaten  track  ? 
In  fact,  many  of  them  made  a  religious   exercise  of 
their  Art ;  like  Fra  Angelico,   they   prepared  them- 
selves, by   the   reception   of    the   eucharist,  for   the 
commencement  of  an  important  work.     Others  were 
noted  for  the  austerity  of  their  lives  and   practices. 
It   is  related  of  Vargas,  not  only  that  he   frequently 
used  the  discipline  of  the  scourge,  but  that  he  kept  a 
coffin  in  his  house,  and  used  to  lie  down  in  it  from 
time  to   time,  to   meditate  on  death.     Some  of  the 
painters    we   shall    meet   were    ecclesiastics,  and  of 
course   saw   everything   through    an   atmosphere    of 
incense  and  with  the  plain-song's  distant  murmur  in 
their  ears.     Can  we  wonder  that  this  world  and   its 
interests  counted  for  little  with  those  men  ;  or  that, 
as  a  rule,  their  conceptions,  even  of  the  future  world, 
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were  gloomy  and  monotonous,  and  unattractive  to  the 
taste  of  "  Philistines"? 

Antonio  Rincon,  often  cited  as  the  founder  of  the 
Castilian  school,  was  court-painter  to  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  and  resided  chiefly  at  Toledo.  His  emanci- 
pation from  Gothic  trammels,  rather  than  any  direct 
proof,  gave  rise  to  the  supposition  that  he  must  have 
studied  at  Florence,  under  Castagno  or  Ghirlandaio, 
Italian  masters  whose  style  his  resembled.  Rincon 
was  born  at  Guadalajara,  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  His  portraits  of  Isabella  "the 
Catholic  "  and  her  husband  long  adorned  the  church 
of  San  Juan,  Toledo,  but  have  never  been  seen  since 
the  French  invasion.  Similar  portraits,  said  to  be 
copies  of  those,  now  hang  in  the  royal  gallery  at 
Madrid.  An  altar-piece  in  the  church  of  Robledo  de 
Chevela,  on  the  road  from  Madrid  to  Avila,  near  the 
Escurial,  till  lately  existed  as  an  important  example 
of  Rincon's  religious  art.  It  represents  the  life  of 
St.  Mary,  in  seventeen  small  pictures.  His  patrons, 
the  chapter  of  Toledo,  gave  him  several  commissions 
in  the  cathedral.  He  was  decorated  with  the  order 
of  Santiago  by  his  royal  patrons,  and  died,  1500, 
leaving  a  son,  Fernando,  a  good  fresco  painter. 

Luis  de  Vargas,  of  the  school  of  Seville,  began 
the  study  of  painting  in  his  native  city;  then  re- 
paired to  Italy,  and  passed  some  twenty-eight  years; 
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there,  improving  himself  and  becoming  familiar  with 
the  great  masters.     He  returned  to  Spain,  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  being  himself  about 
fifty  years  of  age.      Several  of  his   works    are    still 
pointed  out    in    Seville    cathedral.        His  admirable 
picture  of  the  Nativity,  in  one  of  the  chapels,  was 
executed  in  1555.      Another,  called,  from  one  of  its 
features,  La  Gamba,  or  the  Leg-painting,  represents 
the  human  ancestors  of  the  Redeemer  adoring  their 
descendant,  as   He  lies  in  His  Mother's  lap.     In  the 
foreground    is   the   foreshortened    leg   of   Adam,    to 
which  the  picture  owes  its  name.     The  whole  altar- 
piece  is  composed   of  seven  paintings,  by  de  Vargas' 
hand.     He  was  also  noted  for  his  excellent  portraits. 
That  of  the  precentor  of  the  cathedral,  Don  Juan  de 
Medina,  which  the  artist  had  introduced  into  the  last 
mentioned    retablo,  or  altar-piece,  was  so  striking, 
that  the  boys  used  to  amuse  themselves  by  comparing 
it  with  the  original  ;  the  old  canon  being  very  fond 
of  saying  his  prayers  before  that  altar.      When  the 
Giralda,  or  tower  of  the  cathedral,  was  restored,  1568, 
de  Vargas  painted,  in  its  Moorish  niches,  a  number 
of  saints  and  martyrs  of   Seville,  and  other  sacred 
subjects;  they  are  now  utterly  effaced.     He  died  at 
Seville,  about  1568. 

We  have  already  had  occasion    to   mention  the 
severe  austerities   he   practised   on  himself,  and  of 
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which  the  instruments  and  evidences  were  found  in 
his  chamber,  after  his  death.  Tradition  represents 
the  painter  as  a  man  of  modest  and  kindly  nature, 
and  not  indisposed,  now  and  then,  to  have  his  joke. 
His  works  are  little  known  out  of  Spain.  In  the 
Spanish  gallery,  Louvre,  there  is  a  picture  of  St. 
Mary,  St.  Michael,  and  other  saints,  attributed  to  him. 
The  Esterhazy  palace,  Vienna,  possesses  an  exceed- 
ingly beautiful  Virgin  and  Child,  by  de  Vargas, 
and  also  a  Christ  in  the  Garden,  as  we  learn  from 
Sir  E.  Head.  "  The  latter  picture,"  he  adds,  "  is  very 
fine ;  the  idea  is  something  like  that  of  Correggio's 
celebrated  work,  but  executed  on  a  far  larger 
scale."  The  Bridgewater  gallery,  London,  contains  a 
St.  John  the  Baptist  credited  to  de  Vargas.  As  a 
painter,  this  artist  may  take  rank  with  all  but  the 
best  of  Italy  in  correctness  and  elevation  of  style; 
in  technical  matters,  such  as  foreshortening  of  figures, 
he  was  never  surpassed  in  Spain.  His  least  strong 
point  is  the  tone  and  general  harmony  of  his  colours, 
according  to  Mr.  Ford, 

Luis  Morales,  surnamed  El  Divino,  from  the 
intensely  devotional  character  of  his  works,  is  some- 
times mentioned  as  the  single  master  of  the  school 
of  Estremadura,  if  school  it  can  be  called.  But 
although  born  at  Badajoz  in  that  province,  and  re- 
siding in  it  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  it  is  probably 
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nearer  the  truth  to  regard  him  as  belonging,  in 
manner  at  least,  to  the  school  of  Castile.  Born 
about  1509,  he  studied  either  at  Toledo  or  Valladolid. 
His  life  was  passed  in  painting  for  churches  and 
private  oratories.  About  1564,  he  was  commanded 
by  Philip  II.  to  execute  a  picture  for  his  newly- 
built  palace-monastery  of  the  Escurial.  Seventeen 
years  afterwards,  as  the  king  was  passing  through 
Badajoz,  Morales  waited  upon  him.  "  You  are 
very  old,  Morales,"  remarked  Philip.  "Yes,  sire, 
and  very  poor,"  was  the  reply.  On  which,  the 
king  desired  his  treasurer  to  pay  the  artist  a 
pension  of  200  ducats  "for  his  dinner."  "And  for 
supper,  sire  ? "  rejoined  the  old  man ;  a  word  of 
repartee  which  gained  him  another  hundred  ducats, 
as  the  story  goes.  He  died  at  Badajoz,  1586. 
Morales  was  never  out  of  Spain ;  yet  he  managed  to 
clothe  his  devotional  subjects  with  the  feeling  and 
expression  associated  with  Italian  Art,  and  more 
particularly  with  the  school  of  Rome.  The  elaborate 
finish  of  his  pictures,  always  painted  on  panel,  and 
the  purity  and  grace  of  their  composition,  procured 
for  Morales  the  title  of  the  Parmegianoof  Spain.  He 
seems  to  have  thrown  his  best  and  most  characteristic 
work  into  representations  of  the  Crucifixion,  and  of 
the  dead  Redeemer  on  His  Mother's  knees,  called  a 
Picfa,  in  Italy.       Such  a  picture,  among  others  of 
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his,  may  be  seen  in  the  Spanish  gallery,  Louvre. 
The  painter's  finest  works  were  formerly  preserved  in 
his  native  city,  but  the  French  pioneers  of  civiliza- 
tion robbed  it  of  four  of  them ;  and  time  and 
repainting  have  ruined  the  rest.  Others  may  be 
looked  for  even  in  comparatively  obscure  churches  in 
Estremadura.  "With  Morales,"  says  Sir  E.  Head, 
"  pure  Christian  feeling  ceased  in  the  school  of 
Castile.  His  son  and  others  of  his  pupils  imitated 
him  with  little  success,  yet  so  as  to  injure  his 
reputation,  for  their  weak  productions  have  not  un- 
frequently  been  attributed  to  the  master  himself." 

Critics  of  Spanish  Art  are  accustomed  to  indicate 
the  styles  of  several  painters  by  giving  each  of  them 
the  name  of  some  Italian  artist  of  a  kindred  style. 
Thus  Morales  is  called  the  Parmegiano ;  Alonzo 
Cano  the  Michael  Angelo  of  Spain.  Similarly  the 
title  of  the  Spanish  Raphael  has  been  given  to 
Vicente  Juahez,  or  Joahez,  a  distinguished  master 
of  the  Valencian  school.  The  place  of  his  birth 
(1523)  was  Fuente  de  Higuera,  a  village  embosomed 
among  the  hills  which  separate  Valencia  from  Murcia. 
Little  or  nothing  is  known  of  his  youth.  It  is  only 
conjectured  that  he  visited  Italy,  at  some  period  of 
it,  for  purposes  of  study.  Writers  who  preferred  a 
pet  theory  to  the  inexorable  decision  of  facts  and 
dates    have    asserted    that    Juanez    was  a  pupil    of 
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Raphael.  But,  as  everyone  ought  to  know,  Raphael 
died  before  Juahez  was  born.  The  great  Italian, 
however,  must  have  been  carefully  studied  by  the 
Spaniard,  who  has  succeeded  in  catching  much  of 
his  exquisite  spirit.  Juahez,  after  his  return  from 
Italy,  married,  and  settled  for  life  at  Valencia,  where 
he  opened  a  school  of  painting.  Numerous  works 
of  his  remain  in  that  province  and  city,  and  but 
few  elsewhere  ;  hence  he  probably  seldom  travelled 
far  from  home.  He  never  touched  a  secular  subject : 
never  painted  for  a  patron,  except  a  churchman. 
Painting  was  to  him  an  exercise  of  religious  devo- 
tion. When  he  particularly  desired  to  conceive  and 
execute  a  work  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  he 
used  to  prepare  himself  for  it  by  special  religious 
appliances,  such  as  the  reception  of  the  eucharist. 
The  artist  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  patronage  of 
Thomas  de  Villanueva,  Archbishop  of  Valencia,  who 
gave  him  many  commissions.  This  prelate  was 
eminent  among  his  brethren  for  piety  and  charitable 
beneficence.  He  was  canonised  at  Rome  in  the 
following  century.  His  portrait,  painted  by  the 
masterly  hand  of  Juiiaez,  adorns  the  sacristy  of 
Valencia  cathedral.  The  chapter  of  the  cathedral, 
many  of  the  parish  churches  of  the  city,  and  Domin- 
ican, Franciscan,  Jesuit,  and  Jeronymite  convents 
kept   the   artist's   brush  busily   employed.      Indeed, 
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the  orders  he  received  often  exceeded  his  ability  to 
execute  them.  There  is  a  tradition  that  his  great 
picture  of  the  Conception,  in  the  Jesuit's  church,  was 
an  attempt  to  embody  the  suggestions  of  a  vision,  or 
dream,  enjoyed  by  a  certain  Fray  Martin  Alberto,  the 
artist's  confessor.  After  several  abortive  beginnings, 
it  took  its  final  shape,  and  acquired  a  high  reputation, 
under  the  title  of  La  Purisima.  Juaiiez  especially 
excelled  in  representing  the  head  and  countenance  of 
the  Redeemer.  Stirling-Maxwell  considers  him  to 
have  surpassed,  in  this  particular  point,  even  the  head 
of  Christ  in  Da  Vinci's  Last  Supper.  "  His  lofty 
brow  and  deep  brown  eyes  are  full  of  dignity  and 
power ;  benevolence  plays  on  the  delicately-formed 
lips ;  and  the  whole  face,  of  more  than  mortal  beauty, 
is  winning  as  was  that  of  St.  Francis  of  Sales,  on 
which  infants  delighted  to  gaze,  and  women  looked 
with  involuntary  love."  His  best  pictures  of  Christ 
are  at  Valencia ;  and  of  these  the  very  best,  which 
once  belonged  to  the  Franciscans,  is  now  in  the 
Museum.  The  royal  gallery  at  Madrid  possesses 
several  excellent  works  of  the  master,  in  a  series  of 
six  pictures,  from  scenes  in  the  history  of  St.  Stephen, 
the  protomartyr.  There  is  plenty  of  work  awaiting 
the  fortunate  engraver  who  may  at  some  future  day 
popularise  the  beautiful  creations  of  Juaiiez'  pencil. 
A    Last    Supper    of    his,   in    St.    Nicholas'   church? 
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Valencia,  is  described  as  the  most  delightful  of  all  his 
works.  A  superb  portrait  from  his  hand  in  the  royal 
gallery,  Madrid,  represents  a  Don  Luis  de  Castelvy, 
with  a  force  of  character  and  splendour  of  colour  that 
Raphael  himself  could  not  easily  have  surpassed. 
Juaiiez  must  be  studied  at  his  best  at  Valencia.  In 
the  Louvre,  six  pictures  are  attributed  to  him,  but  they 
are  not  of  the  best.  The  royal  gallery  at  Madrid 
contains  eighteen  of  his  works.  Here  and  there 
single  pictures  are  said  to  exist  in  private  galleries. 

Juaiiez,  so  far  as  is  known,  never  went  to  court. 
He  was  engaged  at  Bocairente,  painting  the  Foity 
Doctors,  for  the  parish  church  high  altar,  when  he 
was  seized  with  mortal  illness,  and  died,  December  21, 
1579.  His  body  lay  in  a  private  tomb  in  the  church, 
till,  in  1 58 1,  it  was  removed,  at  his  own  desire,  to 
Santa  Cruz,  Valencia,  where  it  now  rests.  Juanez 
left  a  son,  Juan  Vicente,  also  a  painter,  who,  without 
his  father's  genius,  could  imitate  his  style.  His 
father's  thoughtful,  ascetic  portrait  may  be  studied  in 
its  place  among  the  Annals  of  the  Artists  of  Spain, 
by  Sir  W.  Stirling-Maxwell.  It  is  evidently  of  the 
stuff  that  Jesuit  lay-brothers  are  made  of. 

In  ever  so  cursory  a  review  of  early  Spanish  Art, 
place  must  be  found  for  the  great  portrait  painter  of 
Philip  II. 's court — Alonzo  Sanchez  Coello.  Although 
Portugal  has  sometimes  been  named  as  his  native 
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country,  there  seems  little  doubt  that  he  was  born  at 
Valencia,  early  in  the  i6th  century.  Neither  the 
place  nor  manner  of  his  studies  is  now  known  ;  it  is 
however,  inferred,  from  his  leaving  behind  him 
several  careful  copies  of  Titian's  works,  that  he 
formed  his  style  on  Italian  models.  Before  the 
middle  of  the  century,  he  is  found  settled  at  Madrid 
with  his  wife.  Philip  II.,  on  his  accession,  showed 
the  artist  distinguished  favour,  lodging  him  in  the 
royal  palace,  and  dropping  in,  every  now  and  then, 
to  while  away  an  hour  in  his  company.  The  royal 
example  was  imitated  by  the  secular  and  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries  of  the  time.  In  the  number  of  these  who 
sat  to  him  for  their  portraits,  Coello  was  hardly 
inferior  to  Titian  himself.  Emperors,  archdukes, 
infantas,  and  royal  princes  were  among  his  patrons. 
Philip  sat  many  times  to  him,  in  every  variety  of 
position  and  costume.  The  royal  gallery  at  Madrid 
possesses  a  peculiarly  interesting  portrait  by  his 
hand,  representing  the  unfortunate  Don  Carlos,  eldest 
son  of  Philip,  whose  tragic  story  has  been  so  power- 
fully related  by  the  pen  of  Mr.  Prescott.  Beside 
it  is  the  portrait  of  his  half-sister,  the  infanta 
Isabella  Clara,  who  figured  in  later  history,  and  sat 
for  her  portrait  to  Rubens  and  to  Vandyck.  The 
Louvre  has  a  portrait,  ascribed  to  Coello,  of  Don  Juan 
of    Austria,    the    victor   of    Lepanto.       Coello   also 
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painted  the  features  of  the  great  first  Jesuit,  Ignatius 
Loyola,  not  from  life,  but  from  wax  casts  taken  from 
his  head  some  thirty  years  before,  aided  by  the 
recollections  of  Ribadeneyra,  the  hagiologist.  No 
portrait  was  ever  taken  of  Loyola  during  life,  not 
even  that  striking  one  which  hangs  in  San  Miguel's 
church,  Seville. 

Coello  was,  from  time  to  time,  employed  also  on 
a  variety  of  other  subjects  of  a  religious  character ; 
but  his  strength  did  not  lie  in  that  direction.  Among 
his  numerous  pupils  was  his  daughter,  Isabella,  who 
excelled  alike  in  music  and  in  Art.  Her  father  died, 
1590,  at  Madrid. 

Pablo  (or  Paul)  de  Cespedes,  a  distinguished 
ornament  of  Spanish  Art  and  literature  in  the  century 
under  review,  was  one  of  the  churchman-painters 
of  whom  mention  has  already  been  made.  The 
Castilian  family  of  Cespedes  was  noble ;  young 
Pablo  was  born  in  1538,  and  educated  in  the  house  of 
his  maternal  uncle,  a  canon  of  Cordova.  At  eighteen 
years  of  age,  he  passed  from  school  to  the  university 
of  Alcala,  where  his  studies  must  have  been  extensive 
and  profound.  The  circumstances  of  his  early  intro- 
duction to  Art  arc  not  known  ;  neither  is  it  certain 
whether  his  visit  to  Italy,  soon  after  leaving  the 
university,  was  due  to  his  l6ve  of  Art,  or  whether  he 
was    sent    by  Carranza   de    Miranda,    Archbishop  of 
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Toledo,  with  an  appeal  to  Rome  from  the  tyrant 
Inquisition,  which  respected  not  even  the  dignity  of 
the  primate  of  Spain.  At  all  events,  being  in  Italy, 
Cespedes  practised  his  Art  of  painting,  and  gained 
the  good  opinion  of  the  Italians  by  his  proficiency. 
He  was  employed  to  decorate  several  Roman  churches 
with  his  brush.  In  sculpture,  also,  he  acquired  a 
name,  by  a  head  of  Seneca  which  he  chiselled  in 
marble,  and  adjusted  to  an  antique  bust.  Gregory 
XIII.  presented  the  artist  to  a  canonry  in  Cordova 
cathedral  ;  and  after  nearly  twenty  years'  residence  in 
Italy,  Cespedes  returned  to  Spain  and  took  possession 
of  his  stall.  Thenceforth  his  life  was  occupied  by 
his  clerical  duties,  his  literary  pursuits,  and  his  art  of 
painting.  He  executed  a  large  picture  of  the  Last 
Supper,  for  his  cathedral ;  it  was  long  esteemed  as  his 
best  work.  His  pen  was  busy  in  a  discussion  on  the 
history  of  the  cathedral,  and  on  a  poem  descriptive 
of  painting.  The  fragments  of  it  which  time  has 
spared,  if  indeed  it  was  ever  finished,  which  is  un- 
certain, are  said  to  make  Spanish  scholars  regret  that 
the  whole  of  it  is  not  in  their  hands. 

Cespedes  spent  his  vacations  at  his  other  residence 
in  Seville  ;  and  there  he  formed  a  collection  of  ancient 
and  later  works  of  Art.  His  last  literary  undertaking 
was  a  discourse  on  Painting  and  Sculpture,  ancient 
and  modern.     He  died  at  Cordova,   1608,  and  was 
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buried  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Paul,  in  the  cathedral. 
He  stands  high  in  the  school  of  Andalusia  as  a 
colourist  and  a  master  of  chiar  oscuro.  A  portrait  of 
him,  by  his  own  hand,  may  be  seen  in  the  Spanish 
gallery,  Louvre.  Several  of  his  works  exist  at 
Cordova  and  Seville,  and  in  the  academy  of  San 
Fernando,  Madrid. 

Francisco  de  Ribalta,  a  master  of  the  Valencia 
school,  has  a  little  romance  connected  with  his  story. 
While  studying  Art  at  Valencia,  he  fell  in  love  with 
his  master's  daughter.  Her  father  thought  too  little 
of  his  pupil's  self-supporting  skill  as  a  painter  to 
consent  to  their  union.  The  daughter,  however, 
agreed  to  wait  till  the  young  man  should  perfect 
himself  in  Italy.  He  accordingly  started  for  Rome, 
and  laboured  diligently  before  the  works  of  Raphael 
and  the  Carracci.  In  four  years,  or  so,  he  ventured 
back  to  Valencia  ;  and  reaching  the  house  of  the  lady, 
at  a  moment  when  her  father  was  not  at  home,  he  put 
the  last  touches  to  a  painting  he  found  on  the  easel, 
and  disappeared.  The  father,  returning,  was  so  much 
pleased  with  what  had  been  done,  as  the  story  runs, 
that  he  declared  the  youth  who  had  touched  the  picture 
should  be  his  son-in-law,  and  not  that  bunsjicr,  Ribalta. 
It  is  the  story  of  Quentin  AIats)'s  over  again.  Whether 
true  in  all  particulars,  or  not,  the  subsequent  narrative 
of  Ribalta's  life  was  in  every  respect  conformable  to 
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this  beginning.     He  entered   on  a  course  of    diligent 
work  and  uninterrupted  success.     His  pictures  were 
all  of  a  sacred  character,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
portraits,  of  which  one  represents  St.  Theresa,  seated 
at  a  table,  and  writing  to  the  dictation  of  a  snow-white 
dove   at    her   ear.      His    religious    pictures  are   very 
numerous,  especially  in  the  city  and  province  of  his 
native   Valencia.      The  College   of    Corpus    Christi, 
Valencia,  is  said  to  be  a  "  museum  of  Ribaltas."     This 
master  has  been  termed  the  Domenichino  and  Sebas- 
tian del  Piombo  of  Spain,  in  one.     His  career  closed 
in  1628,  when  he  was  between  70  and  80  years  of  age  ; 
for  the  exact  year  of  his  birth  is  not  ascertained.    The 
same  year  also  died  his  son,  Juan  de   Ribalta,  aged 
31,  a  young  painter  of  great  natural   and   cultivated 
gifts.     His  style  closely  resembles  that  of  his  father; 
so  that  their  works  are  often   mistaken  one  for  the 
other.    His  repertory  of  subjects  was  not  so  exclusively 
sacred  as  Francisco's.     The  altar-piece   in  the  chapel 
of  Magdalene  College,  Oxford,  is  pronounced  by  Mr. 
Ford  to  be  the  work  of  either  the  son,  or  the  father, 
de  Ribalta.    It  has  been  attributed  to  many  masters  to 
whose  style  it  bears  no  resemblance  whatever;  and  when 
Reynolds  pronounced  it  to  be  a  Spanish  picture,  it  was 
credited  to  Morales,  perhaps  because  his  name  was  the 
least  strange  to  academic  ears.  The  painting  represents 
Christ   carrying   His  Cross,  and  is   highly    esteemed. 
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There  is  not  a  more  curious  episode  in  the  history 
of  Art  than  the  story  of  the  eccentric  painter,  ElGrecOy 
or  the  Greek.  His  real  name  was  Domenico  Theoto- 
copuli  ;  his  family  is  supposed  to  have  taken  refuge  in 
Venice  at  the  time  when  Constantinople  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Turks.  Domenico  was  born  probably 
in  Venice,  about  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century.  He 
is  said  to  have  studied  in  Titian's  school ;  colour  was 
the  passion  of  his  soul.  Michael  Angelo's  inferiority 
as  a  colourist  provoked  the  Greek  to  say,  on  one 
occasion,  to  Pacheco,  who  records  it,  that  he  was  a 
good  enough  sort  of  man,  but  he  didn't  know  how  to 
paint.  The  Greek  is  found  at  Toledo,  1577,  engaged 
in  painting  what  is  still  believed  his  masterpiece — 
the  Stripping  of  Christ — in  the  cathedral  sacristy. 
The  Greek  next  received  a  commission  from  Philip  to 
paint  a  St.  Maurice  for  the  Escurial.  The  uncertain 
powers  of  the  artist  here  showed  themselves.  The 
finished  picture  fell  so  very  far  short  of  his  reputation, 
and  indeed  of  what  he  had  actually  achieved,  that  the 
king  refused  to  admit  it  into  the  church,  although 
he  paid  the  stipulated  sum.  A  great  opportunity  was 
thus  lost  ;  for  Philip  was  not  the  man  to  give  another 
chance.  The  painter,  however,  at  eccentric  intervals, 
produced  excellent  works,  especially  in  portraits.  The 
Louvre  possesses  two  of  the  best ;  representing  the 
painter  himself,  and   his   beautiful  daughter.      "Ilcr 
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countenance,"  says  Stirling-Maxwell,  "in  depicting 
which  her  fond  father  has  put  forth  all  his  skill,  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  that  death  ever  dimmed,  and 
that  the  pencil  ever  rescued  from  the  grave."  In  the 
same  gallery  also  may  be  seen  what  the  Greek  could  do 
in  one  of  his  mad  moments  of  incapacity  ;  the  subject 
is  the  Adoyation  of  the  ShepJierds.  Yet,  when  at  his 
best,  he  could  make  his  heads  stand  out  from  the 
canvas  like  Velasquez,  and  paint  flesh  and  draperies 
so  as  to  make  one  think  of  Titian.  Several  of  his 
pupils  rank  high  in  the  Castilian  school.  In  sculpture 
also,  and  architecture,  the  Greek  had  a  considerable 
reputation.  He  died  at  Toledo,  1625,  regretted  by 
the  whole  city. 

Juan  de  las  Roelas,  surnamed  El  Clerigo,  or  the 
ecclesiastic,  was  "  a  very  great  master,"  as  Mr.  Ford 
remarks,  "although  much  less  known  and  appreciated 
than  he  deserves."  His  name,  in  fact,  is  hardly  known 
out  of  Spain.  Seville  was  his  native  city  ;  his  family 
was  illustrious.  His  style  has  induced  the  belief,  in 
the  absence  of  all  direct  proof,  that  he  studied  painting 
at  Venice,  under  Tintoretto,  after  leaving  the  univer- 
sity of  Seville  with  the  degree  of  Licentiate.  In  1603, 
being  then  upwards  of  forty  years  of  age,  Roelas  was 
appointed  to  a  prebend,  or  minor  canonry,  at  Olivarez, 
a  small  town  not  far  from  Seville. 

For  many  subsequent  years,  the  painter  seems  to 
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have  been  non-resident ;  living  in  the  more  congenial 
society  of  Seville  and  Madrid.  He  failed  to  obtain 
the  office  of  painter  to  the  king,  Philip  III.;  but 
remained  at  Madrid,  painting  for  churches  and  con- 
vents, as  also  at  Seville,  until  he  was  made  canon  of 
Olivarez,  the  year  before  his  death,  in  1625. 

As  an  artist,  Roelas  must  be  studied  at  Seville  :  in 
the  museum,  the  university,  and  elsewhere.    His  great 
work  is  the  altar-piece  of  St.  Isidore,  representing  the 
Transit,  or  decease,  of  the  great  archbishop  of  that 
name.     The  dying  saint,  surrounded  by  his  attendants, 
and   in  presence  of   his  mourning  people,  yields    up 
his  life,  as  Heaven  is  opening  above  and  disclosing 
the  occupants  of  his  future  home.     "  For  majesty  of 
design,"  says  a  well-qualified  critic,  "  depth  of  feeling, 
richness  of  colour,  and  the  various  beauty  of  the  heads, 
and  for  the  perfect  mastery  the  painter  has  displayed 
in  the  use  of  his  materials,  this  picture  may  be  valued 
among  the  greatest  productions  of  the  pencil.     The 
noble  subject  has  been  treated   in  a  style  worthy  of 
itself."     The  Seville  museum  also  contains  a  Martyr- 
dom of  St.  Aiidreiu,  by  Roelas,  much  admired.      In 
the    chapel  of    the   university,   previously  the  Jesuit 
college,    are    three    fine   works    of    the   artist :    the 
Nativity,  the   S/icp/icrds'  Adoration,  and  the  Holy 
Family,   attended   by  St.   Ignatius    the  martyr,  and 
St.    Ignatius    Loyola.        In     Seville    cathedral,    also. 
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Roelas'  St.  Jago  at  the  Battle  of  Clavijo,  though 
now  much  injured,  was  once  regarded  as  a  miracle 
of  "  force,  grandeur,  and  Titianesque  touches."  The 
works  of  Roelas  are  said  to  be  peculiarly  well  adapted 
for  engraving,  and  yet  await  the  artist's  tool,  seemingly 
in  vain.  The  lovers  of  Art  would  gain  immensely,  and 
Roelas  would  no  longer  be  unknown,  but  respected 
among  the  first.  Will  no  wielder  of  the  graver 
undertake  so  profitable  and  useful  a  task  ? 

Another  item  of  the  debt  of  Art  to  this  painter  is 
due  as  the  master  of  Zurburan,  whose  great  works 
are  now  better  known,  and  bear  the  impress  of 
Roelas'  teaching. 

We  have  noticed,  in  El  Greco,  an  instance  of  a 
foreigner  identifying  himself  with  Spanish  Art ;  we 
have  now,  in  Josef  de  Ribera,  an  example  of  a 
Spaniard  by  birth  taking  his  place  in  the  Neapolitan 
school  of  Italy.  Ribera,  better  known  by  his  Italian 
surname  of  II  Spagiwletfo,  or  the  little  Spaniard,  was 
a  native  of  Xativa,  or  San  Felipe,  near  Valencia; 
born  1588.  Ribalta  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  his  master  ;  but  he  went  to  Italy  in  early  youth, 
and  adopted  the  vigorous  and  naturalist  style  of 
Caravaggio.  At  first  very  poor,  he  owed  his 
subsistence  to  the  charity  of  a  Roman  cardinal.  When 
he  had  made  good  progress  in  Art,  he  removed  to 
Naples,  out  of  jealousy  of  Domenichino,  it  is  alleged. 
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There  he  married  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  dealer  in 
pictures.  He  also  ingratiated  himself  with  successive 
viceroys  of  Spain,  and  was  made  their  court-painter, 
with  a  fixed  salary.  Commissions  poured  in  upon 
him  ;  many  works  of  his  pencil  were  executed  for 
Spain.  He  was  hated,  of  course,  as  a  successful 
foreigner,  by  his  Neapolitan  neighbours ;  nor,  if  half 
the  evil  reported  of  him  is  true,  did  he  deserve  much 
better.  A  cabal  he  formed  with  a  Greek  painter  to 
monopolise  Naples,  as  a  field  for  themselves,  was 
carried  out  unscrupulously,  and  with  complete  success. 
Ribera  may  be  seen  to  advantage  at  Madrid,  and  in 
the  Louvre.  He  is  called  a  mannerist,  however,  by 
competent  Art-critics,  and  half  a  dozen  of  his  pictures, 
carefully  examined,  will  give  a  tolerably  exact  mea- 
sure of  his  powers.  Tortures  and  martyrdoms  were 
his  favourite  subjects,  and  suited  well  the  gloomy 
character  of  his  Spanish  patrons.  \\"ho  docs  not 
remember  Byron's  mocking  lines? — 

"  There  rose  a  Carlo  Dolce,  or  a  Titian, 
Or  wilder  group  of  savage  Salvatores. 
Here  danced  Albano's  boys  ;  and  here  the  sea  shone 

In  Vcrnet's  ocean-lights  ;  and  there  the  stories 
Of  martyrs  awed,  as  Spagnoletto  tainted 

His  brush  with  all  the  blood  of  all  the  sainted." 

Don  jfiiaii,  xiii.  71. 

Ribera  could  paint  veiy  differently  when  he  chose  ; 
as,  for  example,  in  an  2idm.\vdh\cyacob's  Dream,  in  the 
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Queen  of   Spain's  gallery,  which  is  described  as  an 
exact  transcript  of  a  wayworn  monk  asleep.      Few 
artists  have  excelled  Ribera's  portraits,  either  in  force  or 
spirit.     In  the  British   National  Gallery,  a  picture  of 
his  represents  Christ  as  the  Good   Shepherd,  seated, 
and    holding  the    lost    sheep    on    his    lap.       In    Mr. 
Wornum's  catalogue,  this  picture  is  called  a  "  Shep- 
herd with  a  Lamb  :  probably  a  portrait."     The  figure 
is  whole-length,  size  of  life.     Waagen  pronounces  it 
"of  unusual  elevation  of  character,  golden  in  colour, 
and  masterly  and  marrowy  in  touch."     Ribera  died  at 
Naples,  1656,  according   to  one  account ;  but  accord- 
ing to  another,   perhaps  equally  trustworthy,  he  left 
Naples  surreptitiously  a  few  years  earlier,  under  the 
pressure   of    a  severe   family  mortification,   and   was 
never  afterwards  heard  of.     Salvator  Rosa  and  Luca 
Giordano  were  his  pupils.     We  shall  meet  with  him 
again  in  Velasquez'  company. 

Francisco  Pacheco  has  several  claims  to  a  place  in 
the  history  of  Spanish  Art  as  a  writer  on  painting,  as 
the  master  of  Alonso  Cano  and  of  Velasquez,  apart 
from  the  moderate  merit  of  his  own  pictures.  If  he 
was  not  himself  an  ecclesiastic,  his  uncle  was  a  canon 
of  Seville,  of  the  same  name.  Pacheco,  the  nephew, 
was  born  in  Seville,  1571,  the  descendant  of  a  noble 
family  long  distinguished  in  letters  and  in  arms.  He 
acquired  his  art  in  the  studio  of  Luis   Fernandez,  of 
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Seville,  the  school  of  many  celebrated  painters.  His 
first  essays  were  in  painting  flags  or  standards  for  the 
fleet  of  New  Spain,  in  1594.  On  their  crimson 
damask  material,  he  emblazoned  in  oil  the  royal  arms 
of  Spain,  with  her  patron,  St.  Jago,  on  horseback, 
surrounded  by  rich  borders  and  decorations.  His 
brush  was  again  in  request  for  the  funeral  obsequies 
of  Philip  H.,  1598.  His  first  important  work  was  a 
series  of  passages  from  the  life  of  St.  Ramon,  or 
Raymond,  for  the  Convent  of  Mercy.  Pacheco,  who 
never  travelled  far  from  home,  is  next  found  makine 
a  tour  of  a  few  months  by  way  of  Madrid,  the 
Escurial,  and  Toledo,  examining  w^orks  of  Art,  and 
gaining  acquaintances  among  artists  and  literary  men, 
such  as  El  Greco,  and  Carducho.  After  his  return 
to  Seville,  he  opened  an  Art  school,  and  soon  had 
many  pupils ;  the  most  distinguished  among  them 
were  Alonso  Cano  and  Velasquez.  The  painting 
which  probably  docs  Pacheco  most  credit  is  a  Last 
yudgment,  executed  for  the  nuns  of  St.  Isabel. 
Pleading  the  example  of  Titian,  he  introduced  into  a 
foreground  group  a  portrait  of  the  author.  The  work 
was  a  good  deal  criticised,  and  not  less  eulogised  ;  a 
Jesuit  father  wrote  in  its  behalf;  a  gallant  knight  of 
St.  John  composed  a  long  copy  of  verses  in  its  praise. 
In  the  course  of  time,  Pacheco  was  nominated  a 
Familiar   of    the    IiKjuisition,    and    an    Inspector  of 
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Pictures.  The  latter  office  imposed  on  him  the  duty 
of  seeing  that  nothing  offensive  to  pious  eyes  was 
introduced  into  churches,  or  even  offered  for  sale. 
This  rigorous  supervision  effectually  repressed  every 
attempt  to  represent  the  nude  human  figure.  In 
what  has  been  well  named  "  the  ponderous  sobriety" 
of  Spanish  Art,  as  contrasted  with  the  lighter  and 
freer  conditions  of  Italian,  it  would  probably  be 
difficult  to  find  a  single  example  of  an  undraped 
woman,  either  of  life-size,  or  any  other.  The  jealous 
moroseness  of  the  Inquisition  is  reflected  even  in  the 
portraits  of  the  Spanish  school.  Things  came  to 
such  a  pass,  at  length,  that  so  lately  as  the  reign  of 
Ferdinand  VII.  all  the  works  of  the  great  Italian 
masters  in  the  royal  possession  in  which  nude  figures 
were  depicted  were  banished  to  a  reserved  gallery, 
which  could  be  seen  only  on  special  application. 

Pacheco  was  now  at  the  summit  of  his  profession  ; 
much  employed,  courted  by  artists,  men  of  letters, 
and  ecclesiastics,  particularly  by  the  Jesuits.  His 
pupil,  Velasquez,  now  his  son-in-law,  was  just  rising 
into  notice,  and  was  invited  to  Madrid,  whither,  in 
1623,  Pacheco  accompanied  him  and  where  he  re- 
mained for  two  years.  Several  of  his  commissions 
at  this  period  represent  a  branch  of  Art  little  known 
out  of  Spain  and  her  dependencies — the  painting 
and  draping  of  images  of  saints  (called  Pasos)  made 
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of  wood  or  other  solid  material.  The  semi-barbar- 
ous eftcct  of  this  strange  alliance  of  painting  with 
sculpture  may  have  been  noted  by  travellers  in 
modern  Belgium,  which  acquired  the  taste  from  Spain, 
and  still  clings  to  it,  in  defiance  of  every  artistic  in- 
stinct. Returning  to  Seville  at  the  end  of  two  years, 
Pacheco  resumed  his  busy  life  as  an  artist  and  censor 
of  Art,  and  meditated  a  work  on  the  history  of  paint- 
ing, which,  after  many  years  of  incubation,  was  given 
to  the  world  in  1649,  under  the  title  of  the  Arte  de 
la  Piufuya.  In  addition  to  learned  disquisitions  on 
antiquarian  points,  the  quarto  volume  contained  a 
summary  of  the  rules  sanctioned  by  the  Holy  Office 
for  the  treatment  of  sacred  subjects.  That  portion  of 
the  work  which  treats  of  Spanish  Art  is  particularly 
valuable ;  the  author's  pardonable  pride  in  the 
brilliant  success  of  his  son-in-law  imparts  a  human 
interest  to  abstract  discussion.  Pacheco  also  composed 
poetry,  which  is  said  to  be  not  unfrequently  better 
than  his  prose.  His  pen  was  in  requisition  on  a 
variety  of  subjects,  including  even  theological  dis- 
putes ;  perhaps  if  he  had  repressed  its  versatility,  and 
devoted  more  exclusive  attention  to  his  pencil,  he 
might  stand  higher  at  this  day  as  a  painter  than  he 
actually  does.  Critics  who  support  him  say  that 
"  though  correct  in  form,  and  effective  in  light  and 
shade,  Pacheco's  works  are  wanting  in  vigour,  poor  in 
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colour,  and  feeble  in  handling."  He  was  successful 
in  portraits,  of  which  he  is  known  to  have  executed, 
often  in  crayons,  about  a  hundred  and  fifty.  One  of 
the  best  is  that  of  his  wife.  Michael  Cervantes  sat 
to  him.  Pacheco's  own  portrait  hangs  in  the  Louvre. 
He  died  at  Seville,  1654. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

PANISH  ART  rises  in  excellence  as  its 
history  advances  ;  it  never  wavers  in  its 
progress  from  good  to  better.  If  its  day 
was  but  short,  the  light  was  never 
dimmed  or  obscured  ;  the  last  four  of  Spain's  great 
painters  are  also  the  four  most  illustrious.  The  sun 
that  rose  with  Rincon  and  Juanez  set  with  Velasquez 
and  Murillo.  To  the  school  of  Andalusia  belongs 
Alonso  Cano,  painter,  sculptor,  and  architect.  His 
father,  Miguel,  a  designer  and  carver  of  retablos,  or 
altar-pieces,  resided  at  Granada  at  the  date  of  his  son 
Alonso's  birth,  in  1601.  The  family  afterwards  re- 
moved to  Seville,  and  young  Alonso  began  to  learn 
sculpture  from  Montanez,  the  first  sculptor  of  Spain, 
and  painting  in  the  studios  of  Pacheco,  and  afterwards 
of  Castillo.  Alonso  executed  s(t\tx?\  pasos,  or  coloured 
images,  which  are  still  admired  ;  he  also  designed 
and  carved  rctablos  for  sc\'eral  altars.  A  commission 
undertaken  by  his  father,  in  1628,  to  erect  a  new  high 
altar  in  the  small  country  town  of  Lebrija,  between 
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Seville  and  Cadiz,  devolved  on  Alonso,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  father's  death  in  1630.  The  church 
still  possesses  some  of  the  most  beautiful  examples 
of  coloured  carving  in  Spain,  the  handiwork  of  the 
younger  Cano.  Painting,  as  well  as  sculpture,  occupied 
his  attention ;  he  would  not  unfrequently  refresh 
himself,  after  protracted  labour,  by  exchanging  the 
brush  for  the  mallet,  as  less  of  a  strain  upon  his 
powers.  A  duel,  in  which  Cano  severely  wounded 
his  adversary,  another  artist  of  Seville,  compelled 
him  to  retire  to  Madrid,  1637.  There  he  found 
Velasquez,  his  former  fellow-pupil  at  Pacheco's,  high 
in  favour  at  court ;  and  obtained  employment  from 
Olivarez,  then  the  favourite  minister  of  Philip  IV. 

A  more  serious  event  than  even  the  duel  occurred, 
1644,  to  disturb  the  quiet  tenor  of  the  artist's  life. 
His  wife  was  found  murdered  in  bed,  and  her 
husband  was  accused  of  the  crime.  Whether  the 
accusation  was  well  founded  or  not  will  never  be 
ascertained.  He  was  examined  under  torture,  and 
was  eventually  acquitted.  The  incident  seems  to 
have  had  no  influence  in  alienating  the  artist's 
patrons  and  friends  ;  we  may  therefore  assume  that 
those  who  had  the  best  means  of  judging  held  him 
innocent.  Cano  now  turned  his  thoughts  towards 
the  church  ;  procured  an  appointment  to  a  minor 
canonry  at    Granada,   with    permission   to   substitute 
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the  duty  of  decorating  the  cathedral  with  brush  and 
chisel  for  the  routine  of  the  choir.  Then  he  was 
installed  in  his  new  office,  1652,  with  a  studio  in  the 
great  bell-tower.  He  was  not  yet  in  orders,  hni 
undertook  to  obtain  them  within  a  year.  His 
cathedral  possesses  many  of  the  treasures  with  which 
the  new  artist-canon  then  enriched  it — carvings  of 
various  kinds  of  excellence,  and  seven  grand  pictures 
of  scenes  in  the  life  of  Christ's  Mother.  Cano  also 
worked  for  neighbouring  monasteries  and  churches, 
as  far  as  Malaga,  \\'hich  he  visited  during  the  execu- 
tion of  certain  works  in  that  cathedral  entrusted  to 
him  by  the  bishop.  A  good  story  is  told  of  an  inter- 
view between  this  artist  and  a  certain  auditor  in 
chancery  at  Granada,  who  had  given  Cano  a  com- 
mission to  carve  for  him  a  paso  of  St.  Anthony  of 
Padua.  The  auditor  called  to  see  the  statue,  was 
satisfied  with  it,  and  asked  its  price.  It  was  a 
hundred  pistoles.  "  What  I  "  exclaimed  the  auditor, 
"  a  hundred  pistoles  for  the  work  of  twenty-five  days  I 
Exactly  double  what  I  make  by  my  profession." 
"That  may  be,"  rejoined  Cano;  "but  it  has  taken  mc 
fifty  years  to  learn  how  to  make  such  a  tiling  in 
twenty-five  days.  Besides,"  he  added,  "the  king  can 
make  judges  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth  ;  but  God 
alone  can  make  an  artist  like  Cano."  With  these 
words  he  dashed  the  figure  to  the  ground,  and  his 
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visitor  quickly  withdrew.  Cano  had,  in  the  heat  of 
the  moment,  exposed  himself  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
Inquisition,  which  treated  any  indignity  offered  to 
the  effigy  of  a  saint  as  a  capital  offence.  The 
auditor,  however,  seems  to  have  kept  his  own 
counsel,  and  refrained  from  denouncing  the  painter. 
But,  for  a  similar  outrage  offered  to  an  effigy  of  St. 
Mary,  a  century  before,  Torrigiano  is  reported  to 
have  been  condemned  to  death,  and  to  have  died 
before  execution  by  voluntary  starvation. 

Cano  died  at  Granada,  1667,  and  was  buried  next 
day,  among  the  deceased  canons,  underneath  the 
cathedral  choir.  As  a  painter  he  stands  among  the 
first  of  the  Spanish  school,  more  especially  in  Seville 
and  Granada.  An  admirable  colourist,  he  united 
boldness  and  vigour  of  execution  to  great  delicacy, 
and  even  tenderness,  in  the  features  and  finer  details 
of  his  pictures.  His  works  are  found  in  many  of  the 
cities  of  Spain.  The  museum  and  royal  gallery  at 
Madrid  are  rich  in  examples  ;  so  is  the  Spanish 
collection  in  the  Louvre.  At  Seville,  the  most 
beautiful  and  one  of  the  latest  of  this  artist's  pictures 
is  that  of  Our  Lady  at  Belcm  (or  Bethlehem),  an 
excellent  engraving  of  which  is  given  by  Stirling- 
Maxwell  in  his  Annals.  "  In  severer  celestial 
beauty,"  he  remarks,  "this  Madonna  is  excelled  by  no 
image   of  St.  Mary  ever  devised   in  Spain."     There 
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are  several  of  Cano's  works  in  English  collections  ; 
among  others,  one  of  his  few  but  excellent  portraits — 
that  of  Calderon,  the  Spanish  dramatist,  whose  noble 
and     intellectual     features,    Waagen    tells     us,    are 
admirably  rendered  ;    and  that  of  the  poet.  Lope  de 
Vega,  whose  thoughtful  expression  is  transferred  to 
the  canvas  in  delicate  drawing  and  forcible  colouring. 
As  a  sculptor,  but  few  examples  of  his  work  remain  ; 
yet,  judged  by  these,  he  was  never  surpassed  by  any 
Spanish  carver,  not  even  by  Juni  or  Montaiies.     To 
his  practice  of  this  art  he  probably  owed  his  skill  in 
painting  hands  and  feet,  for  which  he  was  remarkable. 
Francisco  de  Zurbaran,  the  Caravaggio  of  Spain, 
without  the  vulgarity  of  the  Italian,  was  born  in  the 
cottage  of  a  labouring  man   at  Fuente  de  Cantos,  in 
Estremadura,    1598.      By  the  kind  indulgence  of  his 
parents,  he  was  permitted  to  follow  his  strong  natural 
bent  for  Art,  instead  of  following  the  plough,  and  he 
eventually  became  the   pupil    of   Roelas,  at  Seville. 
His  talent  was  equalled  by  his  incessant  application. 
He  trusted  nothing  to  memory ;  if  it  was  only  a  bit 
of  drapery,  there  must   be  something  to  paint  it  from 
on  the  lay-figure.     In  this  way  ho  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  fame  as  the  most  intensely  realistic   painter  of 
the  Spanish  school.       In  his  style  he  is  described  as 
combining  the  qualities  of  Ribera,  Domenichino,  and 
Titian.     He  is  the  painter,  emphatically,  of  Carthu- 
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sian  monks  in  Spain,  as  Murillo  is  of  Franciscan 
mendicants,  and  Roelas  of  Jesuits.  Zurbaran  soon 
reached  the  height  of  his  art,  for  as  early  as  1625  he 
painted  for  St.  Thomas'  College,  Seville,  a  picture 
(now  in  the  museum  of  that  city)  which  is  pro- 
nounced to  be  the  finest  of  all  his  works  — the 
Reception  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  into  the  Society  of 
the  Blessed,  as  a  Fifth  Doctor  of  the  Latin  Church. 
Several  of  the  faces  are  portraits ;  all  of  them  are 
admirable  studies.  The  draperies  are,  of  course, 
splendid — draperies  were  the  painter's  strong  point 
— and  the  perspective,  both  linear  and  aerial,  in  the 
street  view,  is  excellent.  The  fine  sacristy  of  the 
Geronymite  convent  at  Guadaloupe  possesses  eight 
out  of  eleven  large  pictures  from  the  life  of  St. 
Jerome,  patron  of  the  monks,  executed  by  Zurbaran 
at  this  time,  as  were  also  three  others,  for  the 
Cartuxa,  or  Charterhouse,  of  Seville,  now  in  the 
museum.  These  are  Bruno,  the  founder,  conversing 
with  the  Pope,  a  painting  of  rare  merit ;  St.  Hugo 
visiting  monks  at  dinner,  in  the  act  of  breaking  their 
rule  that  forbids  animal  food,  a  masterpiece  of  the 
painter ;  and  St.  Mary  protecting  a  company  of 
Carthusians.  The  faces  of  the  monks  in  the  last  two 
pictures  have  all  the  force  of  truthful  portraits. 

Zurbaran  resided  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
at  Seville.     He  once  or  twice  visited  Madrid  ;  on  one 
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of  these  occasions  Philip  IV.,  who  admired  good  Art, 
appointed  him  his  court-painter,  by  tapping  the  artist 
on  the  shoulder,  it  is  said,  and  saluting  him  as 
"  King's  painter,  and  king  of  painters."  He  was  then 
at  work  on  a  series  of  pictures  of  Hercules'  labours,  at 
the  Buenretiro  palace,  a  commission  that  had  been 
offered  him  through  the  influence  of  Velasquez.  Zur- 
baran  married,  and  left  several  children  at  his  death, 
1662.  Though  not  quite  reaching  the  perfection  in 
their  art  attained  by  Murillo  or  Velasquez,  he  has  no 
other  rival  in  the  Spanish  school.  His  depths  of 
shadow  sometimes  recall  Rembrandt.  "  His  cowled 
Carthusians,"  remarks  Mrs.  Jameson,  "with  their 
dark,  deep-set  eyes  and  thin  lips,  haggard  with 
penance  and  fasting — his  missionary  fathers,  his 
inquisitors,  and  Jesuits — convey  the  strongest  idea 
of  physical  self-denial,  and  the  consciousness  of  their 
holy  calling."  Besides  his  works  already  referred  to, 
Zurbaran  is  represented  in  nearly  all  the  principal 
galleries  of  Europe.  Seville,  Madrid,  and  other 
Spanish  cities  possess  many  of  his  paintings ;  the 
Louvre  has  thirty  which  are  genuine,  and  fifty  more 
of  doubtful  or  spurious  character.  In  the  British 
National  Gallery  hangs  one  of  the  artist's  Carthusians 
in  prayer,  holding  in  both  hands  a  skull.  Probably 
the  finest  example  of  this  master,  out  of  Spain,  is  at 
Stafford   House,  the  Duke    of  Sutherland's    London 
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residence,  one  of  four  Zurbarans  in  the  gallery.  The 
subject  is  the  Holy  Faiin7y.  St.  Mary  is  seated 
under  a  tree  ;  the  Babe  in  her  lap  is  drawing  back 
from  a  goldfinch  the  young  Baptist  is  offering.  "  As  is 
usual  with  Spanish  painters,"  says  Mrs.  Jameson,  de- 
scribing the  picture — "  Private  Galleries" — "the  head 
of  the  Virgin  is  a  portrait,  and  so  peculiar  and  marked 
in  character  as  to  leave  a  strong  impression  on  the 
fancy  and  memory.  The  heads  of  the  children  are 
commonplace.  The  painting  is  beautiful ;  the  colours 
bright  and  warm,  the  imitation  of  nature,  in  the 
objects  introduced,  careful ;  on  the  whole,  a  very 
remarkable  and  interesting  picture  of  the  master." 
The  date  of  this  work  is  1653. 

Diego  Rodriquez  de  Silva  y  Velasquez,  son  of 
Juan  de  Silva,  a  lawyer,  and  Geronima  Velasquez, 
his  wife,  was  born  at  Seville,  1599.  His  mother,  by 
whose  name  he  is  best  known,  belonged  to  a  noble 
Andalusian  family;  his  father,  Juan,  was  of  good 
Portuguese  descent,  but  with  fortune  so  reduced  as 
to  make  it  necessary  for  him  to  adopt  a  profession. 
Their  son  early  evinced  his  strong  inclination  for  Art, 
and,  after  a  liberal  education,  was  sent  to  study  paint- 
ing under  Herrera  the  elder,  a  vigorous  but  somewhat 
coarse  master  of  the  Andalusian  school.  Herrera,  in 
his  transports  of  rage,  did  not  hesitate  to  beat  his 
pupils.    Ere  long,  young  Velasquez  left  him  in  disgust, 
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and  sought  instruction  in  the  studio  of  Pachcco,  which 
is  described  by  the  master  himself,  in  his  "  Arte  dc 
la  Pintura,"  as  "an  academy  of  good  taste."  In  this 
school  he  worked  for  five  years,  won  the  regard  of 
his  master,  and  married  his  master's  daughter,  Juana. 
But  little  is  known  of  her  ;  if  the  portraits  of  her  may 
be  trusted,  she  was  neither  plain  nor  handsome.  In 
the  Belvedere  Gallery,  Vienna,  she  is  seated  in  the 
foreground  of  one  of  her  husband's  paintings  ;  a  boy 
and  girl  are  standing  at  her  knee,  other  children  are 
grouped  around  her;  a  nurse  and  an  infant  appear  in 
the  background,  together  with  the  painter  himself,  at 
his  easel,  engaged  on  a  portrait  of  the  queen.  "The 
faces  of  the  family  sparkle,"  says  Stirling-Maxwell,  "on 
the  sober  background  like  gems  ;  as  a  piece  of  easy, 
actual  life,  the  composition  has  never  been  surpassed. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  important  works  of  the  master, 
out  of  Spain."  Doiia  Juana  was  the  faithful  companion 
of  her  husband's  fortunes  during  a  period  of  nearly 
forty  years,  and  she  survived  him  only  one  week. 

Velasquez  did  not  content  himself  \\itli  merely 
copying  studies  for  his  master;  belaboured  very  con- 
stantly in  drawing  and  painting  from  solid  objects. 
Nothing  came  amiss  to  him.  He  drew  flowers,  fruits, 
animals,  birds,  fish,  still  life,  plate,  metal,  earthen  pots, 
and  pans  ;  and  coloured  them  with  extreme  care  after 
the  reality  before  him.     In  this  way  he  trained  his  eye 
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and  hand  to  transfer  whatever  he  desired  to  the  canvas 
with  ease  and  certainty.  His  studies  from  the  living 
model  were  quite  as  important.  A  young  peasant 
was  engaged  to  sit  to  the  artist  continually,  in  every 
variety  of  attitude,  weeping,  laughing,  grimacing. 
When  we  are  told  that  Velasquez'  works  were  once 
described  as  more  like  the  spontaneous  creations  of  the 
will  than  the  laboured  result  of  manual  skill,  we  know 
where  the  consummate  painter  gained  the  art  that 
could  thus  conceal  his  art.  An  example  of  his  early 
manner,  as  a  sagacious  observer  of  nature,  exists  in 
the  Duke  of  Wellington's  gallery,  Apsley  House, 
London.  It  is  called  the  Agiiador,  or  water-seller, 
of  Seville.  King  Joseph  Bonaparte  took  a  fancy  to 
it,  and  carried  it  off  with  him  when  he  fled  from 
Madrid.  At  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  it  fell  into  the 
British  hands,  and  Ferdinand  VH.  presented  it  to 
Lord  Wellington.  This  picture  contains  but  three 
figures  :  a  man  in  rough  dress,  rugged  and  sunburnt, 
stands  beside  his  water  pitcher  ;  while  of  two  boys, 
also  rudely  clothed,  one  is  taking  a  glass  of  water 
from  the  man,  and  his  companion  slakes  his  thirst 
from  a  pipkin.  Man,  boys,  and  pitcher  stand  out  from 
the  canvas  with  the  solid  reality  of  actual  fact.  The 
painter,  however,  had  not  yet  reached  complete 
mastery  over  his  materials.  "His  truth  of  concep- 
tion   is   already   evident    in    the   highest  degree,"  as 
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Waagcn  observes,  "  but   the  colouring   is  still  heavy 
and  dark,  and  in  the  shadows  black." 

A  picture  of  a  very  dissimilar  subject  indicates  the 
next  stage  in  Velasquez'  Art-studies — T/ie  Adora- 
tion of  the  SlicpJicrds,  now  in  the  British  National 
Gallery.  If  it  is  not  an  actual  copy  of  one  of 
Ribera's  works,  as  has  been  maintained,  it  has  too 
much  affinity  to  the  coarseness  and  heaviness  of  that 
master  to  give  much  pleasure  ;  excepting  the  charm 
of  the  Infant,  which  redeems  much  that  is  unpleasant 
in  the  surroundings. 

Velasquez,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  travelled 
for  the  first  time  beyond  his  native  province,  and  paid 
a  short  visit  to  Madrid,  furnished  \\ith  introductions 
by  his  father-in-law,  more  particularly  to  the  canon 
Fonseca,  an  accomplished  ecclesiastic  and  a  fellow- 
townsman  of  the  young  painter.  Several  months 
were  agreeably  passed  among  the  royal  collections  at 
the  Escurial  and  in  the  capital  ;  Velasquez  then  re- 
turned home,  with  a  portrait  he  had  taken  of  the  poet 
Gonsfora,  for  Pacheco.  Fonseca  set  his  heart  on 
securing  the  rising  artist  for  Madrid  ;  and  in  a  few 
months  obtained  from  the  minister,  Olixarez,  a  royal 
command  summoning  Velasquez  to  Madrid.  The 
painter  then  took  up  his  residence  for  life  in  the  capital. 
Pacheco  accompanied  him,  as  did  also  a  young  mulatto 
slave  named  Juan  de   Pareja,  whom  X'elasquez  kept 
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him,  and  who  eventually  became  a  good  painter.  A 
portrait  of  Juan,  in  Lord  Radnor's  collection  at 
Longford  Castle,  Wilts,  is  described  by  Waagen. 
The  slave  wears  a  dark  green  coat,  with  white  falling 
collar.  The  conception  is  highly  animated,  and  the 
painting  broad  and  masterly. 

Fonseca's  portrait,  the  first  that  Velasquez  ever 
painted,  opened  the  gate  of  the  court  to  the  artist. 
Olivarez  next  sat  to  him  ;  and,  in  no  long  time,  Philip 
IV.  himself.  Velasquez  was  named  painter  in  ordinary 
to  the  king,  with  a  salary.  The  same  year,  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  attended  by  "  Steenie,"  paid  his  memorable 
visit  to  Madrid  ;  and,  it  appears,  sat  once  or  twice  to 
the  new  court-painter.  But  the  picture  never  was 
painted,  and  Vandyke  has  no  rival  in  his  portraits 
of  that  "pitiless  fine  gentleman."  Even  the  preli- 
minary sketch  is  now  lost.  By  the  autumn  of  that 
year,  Velasquez  had  executed  a  noble  equestrian 
portrait  of  Philip.  When  finished,  it  was  exhibited 
to  the  people  on  a  holiday,  and  excited  a  storm  of 
applause.  From  that  date, Velasquez'  brush  was  in  con- 
stant demand  to  paint  the  royal  features,  and  those  of 
other  members  of  the  reigning  family.  Several  of 
these  portraits  have  found  their  way  into  England. 
An  early  one,  and  altogether  charming,  "  making  a 
sunshine  in  the  shady  place,"  hangs  in  the  gallery  of 
Dulwich  College,  near  London.       The  king's  age  is 
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about  two-and-twcnty.      The    picture   (three-quarters 
length,    life-size)    represents    him    in  a  scarlet   dress, 
delicately  embroidered,  with  a  deep,  falling  collar  of 
white.      The  left  hand  holds  his  hat,  and  the  right 
elevates  his  baton.      The  face  is  in  profile,   looking 
towards  the  left  of   the  spectator.     A  faint  tinge  of 
carnation  lights  up  the  pale  cheek  ;  a  delicate  mou- 
stache adorns  the  upper  lip.     It  is  impossible  to  over- 
rate the  brilliancy,  the  life,  the  ease  of  this  picture; 
once  seen,  it  can  never  be  forgotten.     In   the  same 
gallery  is  an  equestrian  portrait  of  Philip's  son,  Don 
Balthasar  Carlos,  prince  of  the  Asturias,  also  painted 
by  Velasquez,  as  a  sketch  for  the   great    picture  at 
Madrid.      Another  sketch,  but  differently  treated,  is 
in  the   Grosvenor  Gallery,  London  ;  and  yet  another 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Mr.  Rogers.     To 
return    to    I'hilip's  portraits.      The   British   National 
Gallery  possesses  a  half-length,  by  Velasquez,  of  the 
king  many  years  later  in   his  life.     He  is  attired  in 
black;  quiet,  mellow  tones  prevail.      In   the  Louvre, 
another  portrait  depicts  the  king  as  a  young  man,  in 
a  sporting   dress,  as   represented  in   our  illustration. 
The  celebrated   Madrid  portrait  is  the  same  as  this, 
with   the  e-xception  of    the  cap  worn    by    the    king, 
while  here  his  head  is  bare.     In   both,  the  spectator 
admires  the  easy  attitude,  the  astonishing  reality  of 
the  narrow  forehead,   the   insignificant  eye,   and  the 
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massive  under-jaw.  Note  also  the  deer-skin  gloves, 
the  fowling-piece ;  the  tawny  coat  of  the  sporting  dog, 
and  the  barren  Castilian  landscape  into  which  the 
pursuit  of  game  has  brought  Philip. 

To  the  early  period  of  Velasquez'  residence  at 
Madrid  must  also  be  assigned  his  famous  group  of 
the  Borrachos,  or  wine-bibbers ;  nine  peasant  Bac- 
chanals engaged  in  their  revels.  The  picture  is  in 
the  Royal  Gallery,  Madrid ;  a  first  sketch  of  it, 
containing  only  six  figures,  and  one  of  them  a  negro, 
is  in  the  collection  at  Heytesbury  House,  Wilts. 
An  excellent  engraving  of  the  Borrachos,  after  Goya, 
may  be  seen  in  Stirling-Maxwell's  Annals.  The 
painter  rose  rapidly  in  royal  favour  ;  was  appointed 
usher,  and  afterwards  gentleman,  of  the  royal 
chamber,  with  suitable  salaries  ;  his  father  also,  de 
Silva,  obtained  several  government  offices,  with  a 
larsre  income  attached. 

The  visit  of  Rubens  to  Spain,  in  1628,  marks 
an  epoch  in  the  life  of  Velasquez.  The  two  artists 
quickly  fraternised ;  and  to  Rubens'  influence  may  be 
traced  the  growing  desire  to  visit  Italy  which  took 
possession  of  his  friend.  Philip  at  first  evaded  his 
request,  fearing  he  might  leave  Spain  for  good  ;  but 
gave  way  at  last  ;  and  Velasquez,  with  his  faithful 
Pareja,  set  out  for  Italy  in  the  following  year,  with  a 
two  years'  leave  of  absence.     He  sailed  from  Barce- 
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lona,  in  the  suite  of  the  Marquis  Spinola,  the  newly 
appointed  military  governor  of  Milan.  We  shall  meet 
with  this  chivalrous  soldier  again,  in  one  of  Velasquez' 
memorable  works.  The  painter  landed  at  Venice,  and 
spent  a  month  or  two  among  the  deceased  masters  of 
that  greatest  school  of  colour.  In  Rome,  he  found 
Guercino,  Domenichino,  Guido,  Poussin,  Claude, 
among  living  masters,  who  welcomed  him  to  their 
company,  as  did  also  the  authorities,  from  Urban 
VIII.  downwards.  Velasquez  was  lodged  at  the 
Villa  Medici,  on  the  Pincian,  not  yet  the  home  of  the 
French  Academy.  He  made  many  careful  studies 
from  Michael  Angelo  and  from  Raphael.  The 
malaria  attacked  him,  in  a  couple  of  months,  and  he 
was  lodged  by  the  Spanish  ambassador,  Monterey, 
near  the  embassy,  and  assiduously  tended.  During 
his  year's  residence  in  Rome,  Velasquez  painted  only 
three  original  pictures — his  Forge  of  Vulcan,  now 
at  Madrid;  his  JoscpJis  Coat,  now  in  the  Escurial; 
and  his  own  portrait,  for  his  father-in-law. 

The  painter's  next  move  was  to  Naples ;  there  he 
found  his  fellow-countryman,  Ribera,  and  managed, 
with  his  usual  tact,  to  associate  with  him,  yet  without 
arousing  the  jealousy  of  the  rude  Valencian.  Early 
in  1 63 1,  Velasquez  returned  home,  to  receive  fresh 
honours  and  achieve  new  successes  witli  his  pencil. 
New  apartments  were  assigned  to  him  in  the  Alcazar, 
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where  Philip  was  in  the  daily  habit  of  visiting  the 
artist  at  all  hours,  admitting  himself  with  a  private 
key,  and  chatting,  while  Velasquez  painted,  for  hours 
together. 

In  1639,  he  executed  one  of  his  finest  works,  a 
crucifixion,  for  the  nuns  of  San  Placido,  Madrid. 
The  one  solitary  figure,  without  either  landscape, 
clouds,  or  attendants,  hangs  theie  on  the  cross,  which 
is  not  carried  down  to  the  ground,  and  is  relieved 
against  a  plain  dark  back-ground,  like  an  ivory  carving 
on  sombre  velvet.  "  Never,"  says  Stirling-Maxwell, 
"was  that  great  agony  more  powerfully  depicted. 
Our  Lord's  head  droops  forward  towards  the  right 
shoulder  ;  that  side  of  the  face  is  veiled  by  falling 
hair,  while  drops  of  blood  trickle  down  from  His 
thorn-pierced  brows."  Death  has  set  his  seal  on  that 
most  powerful,  yet  most  tender,  head  ;  the  spear  has 
opened  the  fountain  of  the  heart,  and  left  its  evidence 
on  the  right  side.  The  anatomy  of  the  nude  figure 
is  carefully  executed  ;  the  linen  cloth  about  the  loins, 
the  fir-wood  of  the  cross,  are  depicted  in  their  minutest 
details.  The  treatment  is  most  impressive ;  awful  in 
the  very  simplicity  of  its  means.  It  was  offered  for  sale 
in  Paris,  after  the  French  robberies  of  Spanish  gal- 
leries ;  a  patriotic  Spaniard  redeemed  it,  at  a  high 
figure,  and  gave  it  to  the  Royal  Gallery,  Madrid, 
where  it  now  hangs. 
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Of  a  vigorous  portrait  of  Admiral  Pulido  Parcja, 
painted  about  the  same  time,  a  story  is  told,  to  the 
effect  that,  when  the  picture  was  finished  and  set  aside 
in  a  corner  of  the  studio,  the  king  one  day  spied  it, 
and  mistaking  it  for  the  original,  accosted  the  ad- 
miral with  reproaches  for  delaying  to  execute  certain 
orders  he  had  received.  Whether  this  was  a  real 
deception,  or  affected,  in  order  to  insinuate  a  royal 
compliment  to  the  artist,  is  doubtful.  There  are  two 
portraits  of  the  admiral  in  England  by  Velasquez, 
at  Woburn  Abbey,  Beds,  and  in  Lord  Radnor's  col- 
lection at  Longford,  Wilts. 

Philip's  palace  of  the  Alcazar,  Madrid,  must  have 
been  the  paradise  of  dwarfs.  Those  misshapen  crea- 
tures, of  both  sexes,  were  considered  amusing  play- 
things about  the  court,  a  taste  which  Charles  L  seems 
to  have  imported  from  Spain  into  England.  His 
dwarf,  Sir  Geoffrey  Hudson,  is  historical,  and  is  im- 
mortalised by  Vandyke's  pencil  in  a  portrait  of  Queen 
Henrietta  Maria,  at  Wentworth  House,  Earl  Pitz- 
william's  Yorkshire  seat.  Velasquez  painted  the 
portraits  of  many  of  those  dwarfs,  generally  as  single 
figures,  and  seated  on  the  ground,  so  as  a  little  to 
dissemble  their  diminutive  height,  for  the  artist  dis- 
dained to  caricature.  Two  of  them,  as  we  shall  see, 
were  introduced  into  his  celebrated  picture  of  the 
Meniuas,  or  Maids  of  Honour. 
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It  must  be  mentioned,  to  the  credit  of  Velasquez  as 
a  man,  that  notwithstanding  his  intimacy  with  the  king, 
when  his  original   patron,  Olivarez,  fell  into  disgrace 
at  court,  the  painter  did  not  turn  his  back  upon  him, 
but  went  to  see  him  in  his  exile.     Neither  did  Philip 
resent  this  independence  of   spirit.     Between    1645- 
1648,  the  painter  executed  one  of  his  most  celebrated 
works,  the  Surrendey  of  Breda,  sometimes  called  Las 
Lanzas,  or  the  Lancers,  from  the  pikemen  massed  at 
one  side  of  the  picture,  opposite  the  spectator's  right. 
An  excellent   sketch    and    description   of   it    may  be 
consulted  in  Leslie's  Handbook  for  Young  Painters, 
and  elsewhere.      In  the  central  foreground,  the  Mar- 
quis Spinola,  the  flower  and  mirror  of  chivalry,  and 
general  of  the  Spanish  army  before  Breda,  is  receiving 
the    keys    of    the    city    from    the    hands    of    Prince 
Justin  of  Nassau,  after  its  fall,  June   2,  1625.     The 
attitude  of   the  mail-clad   general    is    eloquent  with 
compassion  and  the  desire  of  softening  the  humilia- 
tion of  defeat.     Instead  of  accepting  the  offered  keys, 
Spinola   lays   his    hand    on    the    Prince's    shoulder, 
bends  forward  with  deference,  and  seems  to  apologise 
for  being  conqueror.     The  attendants  of  both  leaders 
are  grouped  around  them,  in  the  characteristic  cos- 
tumes of  their  respective  countries.     Velasquez'  own 
noble  head  is  introduced  on  the  spectator's  extreme 
right,  beside  the  general's  horse.     Spinola  had  died 
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of  a  broken  heart,  soon  after  assuming  possession  of 
his  Milan  government ;  and  no  doubt  the  painter 
threw  the  feeling  of  a  memorial  into  his  careful 
execution  of  this  admirable  picture,  the  original  of 
which  is  at  Madrid. 

Velasquez  again  visited  Italy,  1648,  commissioned 
by  Philip  to  collect  works  of  Art  for  the  royal  gallery 
he  desired  to  found  in  his  capital.     He  sailed  from 
Malaga  to  Genoa,  accompanied  by  his  faithful  man  of 
colour,  Pareja  ;  travelled  by  way  of  Milan  and  Padua 
to  Venice,  and   thence   by   Bologna   and   Parma   to 
Florence.    Carlo  Dolce  and  Salvator  Rosa  were  living 
there  at  that  time.     His  progress  was  everywhere  a 
kind  of  triumph  ;  his  reception  the  most  cordial.     In 
Rome,  the   Pope,   Innocent   X.    (Pamfili-Doria),  wel- 
comed him,  and  sat  to  him  for  the  fine  portrait,  now 
in    the    Doria    palace.      The    artist    painted    several 
replicas,  or  repetitions,  of  this  work  ;  one  of  these  is 
at  Apsley  House,  London  ;  another  at  the  Hermitage, 
St.  Petersburg.     He  was  admitted  a  member  of  St. 
Luke's  Academy,  in   1650.     The   following   year   he 
returned    to    Spain,    bearing    with    him    works    of 
Tintoretto   and    Paolo  Veronese  for  the  king.      His 
recent  services  were  acknowledged  by  his  promotion 
to  the  dignified  office  of  A posentador-inayoy  of  the 
royal  household.     The  duties,  which  were  not  light, 
regarded    the  personal  accommodation  and    lodging 
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of  the  king.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  world 
is  poorer  by  many  great  works  of  Art  in  consequence 
of  this  promotion.  Yet  the  office  was  one  of  high 
rank  and  good  emolument.  The  holder  placed  the 
royal  chair  when  the  king  dined  in  public;  he  set 
chairs  for  cardinals  and  viceroys  at  audiences.  He 
carried  at  his  girdle  an  official  key. 

From  that  date  the  brush  of  the  painter  was  less 
in  requisition.     Yet  to  that  period  belongs  a  group  of 
portraits  reckoned  the  best  ever  painted  by  him — Las 
Meninas,  or  the  Maids  of  Honour.     On  the  specta- 
tor's left  is  the  artist  at  his  easel,  engaged  in  painting 
the  childish   Infanta,    Maria    Margarita,  and  her  at- 
tendants.    One  of  these  offers   her  a  cup  of  water, 
kneeling  in  the  act ;  the  other  drops  a  curtsey  at  the 
same  moment.     In  the  right  corner  are  two  of  the 
court  dwarfs,  Maria  Borbola  and   Nicolasico   Pertu- 
sano  ;    the   last    is  trying   to    rouse  with  his  foot  a 
noble  hound,  which  disdains  to  notice  its  miniature 
provoker.     Behind    the    foreground    group   stands   a 
lady  in  waiting,  attired  like  a  nun,  in  conversation 
with  an   official   of  the  queen's  household.      At  the 
bottom    of    the    long    chamber,    in    the   corner,    the 
queen's  Aposentador  is  retiring  through  a  half-opened 
door.     Beside  the  door  is  a  mirror,  which  looks  like 
a  small  picture,  but  in  reality  reflects  the  images  of 
the  king  and  queen,  who  must  be  standing  out  of  the 
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painting  and  facing  the  principal  group.  "The  per- 
fection of  art  which  conceals  art  was  never  better 
attained  than  in  this  picture,"  says  Stirling-Maxwell. 
"Velascpiez  seems  to  have  anticipated  the  discovery 
of  Niepce  and  Daguerre,  and  taking  a  real  room  and 
real  chance-grouped  people,  to  have  fixed  them,  as  it 
were,  by  magic,  for  all  time."  It  must  be  noted  that 
the  painter  wears  on  his  breast  the  red  cross  of  San- 
tiago. The  story  goes  that  it  was  painted  by  the 
king  himself,  who,  taking  up  a  brush,  conferred  the 
honour  of  knighthood  in  that  distinguished  order 
on  the  favourite  artist.  A  finished  sketch  or  small 
replica  of  the  Meninas  is  possessed  by  Mr.  Bankes, 
Kingston  Hall,  Dorset. 

Velasquez'  connection  with  the  court  ultimately 
proved  fatal  to  him.  In  the  summer  of  1660,  a 
festival  meeting  of  the  French  and  Spanish  courts  was 
arranged,  in  honour  of  the  nuptials  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  the  Infanta,  Maria  Theresa.  The  place  of  meet- 
ing was  the  Isle  of  Pheasants,  in  the  river  Bidassoa; 
Velasquez  was  officially  charged  \\ith  the  wdiole 
arrangements :  the  erection  of  a  range  of  pavilions, 
and  all  that  was  required  for  the  great  court  cere- 
mony. Not  only  so,  but  he  was  bound  to  find 
suitable  lodging  and  entertainment  for  the  king  and 
his  suite  at  every  stage  of  the  long  road  from  Madrid 
to  Fontarabia,  a  journey  which  occupied  six  weeks. 
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The  festivities  were  all  over  in  a  week.  Then  the 
return  journey  commenced,  and  ended  in  about  three 
weeks  more.  By  the  end  of  June,  Velasquez  was 
able  to  take  some  repose  at  home  with  his  family.  A 
month  later,  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  mortal 
illness,  and  died  seven  days  after,  August  6,  1660. 
His  wife,  Doiia  Juana,  survived  him  only  one  week. 
The  dying  painter  was  attended  by  the  first  court 
physicians  ;  his  spiritual  necessities  were  supplied  by 
Don  Alfonso  de  Guzman,  Patriarch  of  the  Indies, 
sent  on  a  special  errand  for  that  purpose  by  Philip, 
who  was  never  tired  of  honouring  his  great  artist 
As  a  Knight  of  Santiago,  Velasquez  was  buried  in 
the  church  of  San  Juan  with  high  state  and  cere- 
mony,— 

"  With  mass  and  rolling  music  like  a  king," 

in   the   presence  of  a  great   assemblage  of  knights 
and  nobles. 

One  or  two  more  of  his  pictures  claim  a  brief 
notice.  Las  Hilanderas,  or  the  Tapestry  Manufac- 
tory, at  Madrid,  is  indeed  the  perfection  of  reality. 
In  front  are  several  women,  of  various  ages,  occupied 
in  spinning  and  chatting  to  one  another.  It  would 
seem  that  the  vainest  of  their  charms  are  not  the 
youngest.  Within  an  alcove  at  the  back,  other 
women  are  in  treaty  for  the  sale  of  a  piece  of 
tapestry  with  a  lady  of  tall  and  elegant  figure,  but 
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whose  face  is  averted  from  the  spectator  as  she 
looks  at  the  tapestry,  so  that,  as  Ford  remarks,  "  it 
is  left  to  the  imagination  of  each  spectator  to  invest 
her  with  that  quality  of  beauty  which  best  accords 
with  his  peculiar  liking." 

In  the  gallery  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland's  Lon- 
don residence,  Stafford  House,  there  is  a  very  striking 
picture    by  Velasquez,  representing  Francis    Borgia, 
Duke  of    Gandia,    meeting   Ignatius  Loyola  at   the 
gate  of  a  Jesuit  convent.     The    duke    has    come    to 
renounce  his  rank  and  fortune  as  a  grandee  of  Spain, 
and  associate  himself  with  the  fortunes  of  the  new 
religious  order.      It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  out 
of    Spain,  where,    of   course,  he    reigns    a    king    in 
his    own   domain,    Velasquez    is    nowhere    better   or 
more  numerously  represented  than  in  England.     The 
National    Gallery   possesses    four   of    his   works,    of 
which  three  are  undoubtedly  genuine.     One  of  these 
is  the  artist's  fine  picture  of  a  boar-hunt  in  the  Pardo. 
Philip  is  in  the  act  of  piercing  the  boar  with  his  lance, 
in    presence  of   sc\xral    groups    of  courtiers  and   of 
Queen  Isabella.     The  picture,  as  it  now  hangs,  can 
hardly  be  seen  ;  but  we  have  Landseer's  opinion  that 
he  never  before  saw  so  much  art  on  so  small  a  scale. 
Lord  Ashburton  also  possesses  a  somewhat  smaller 
picture  of  a  hunting  scene,  full  of  figures  representing 
the  royal  court  and  its  attendants.     Here,  as  in  the 
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last  work,  landscape  and  foliage  are  employed  in  the 
background  of  the  scene. 

An  impressive  single-figure  picture  by  Velasquez' 
hand  is  noAv  in  the  British  National  collection,  entitled 
El  Orlando  Mucrto  (Dead  Roland).  That  it  repre- 
sents the  hero  of  Roncesvalles  has  not  been  proved ; 
but  however  that  may  be,  the  solitary  figure  lying  out- 
stretched on  a  bed  of  rock,  in  darkness  rendered  only 
more  visible  by  the  still  burning  wick  of  an  extin- 
guished lamp  suspended  over  him,  leaves  on  the 
spectator  a  weird  recollection  of  solemn  power.  The 
countenance  is  already  stamped  with  the  complexion 
of  the  grave.  The  mailed  body  is  in  strange  contrast 
with  the  square  shoes  and  ribbons  on  the  feet.  The 
difficulties  of  foreshortening  were  never  more  com- 
pletely overcome. 

The  unlimited  variety  of  Velasquez'  power,  at- 
tempting and  succeeding  in  every  style,  also  included 
landscape,  a  branch  of  Art  little  cultivated  by  the 
painters  of  Spain.  Several  pictures  of  this  class 
exist  in  private  collections  in  England.  A  word 
regarding  his  portraits  of  himself.  The  youngest 
and  handsomest  is  that  in  the  Surrender  of  Breda  ; 
the  oldest  and  most  authentic  in  the  Meninas.  The 
Bridgewater  Gallery,  London,  h^s  a  very  fine  ex- 
ample ;  and  at  Grosvenor  House  is  another,  of  the 
head   only,  somewhat   fantastically  adorned  with  an 
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embroidered  cap,  showing  a  scarlet  pendant,  resem- 
bling the  British  horse  artillery  uniform. 

As  regards  Velasquez'  portraits  in  general,  they 
rank  among  the  best  of  any  school.  If  Vandyke  is 
now  and  then  more  elegant,  or  Titian  more  brilliant 
in  colour,  Velasquez  is  never  conventional,  never  adds 
a  touch  without  meaning.  His  sole  aim  is  to  repro- 
duce nature,  and  yet  maintain  the  perfection  of  Art. 
"  His  portraits  baffle  description  and  praise,"  remarks 
Mr.  Ford.  "  They  must  be  seen.  He  elevated  that 
humble  branch  of  Art  to  the  dignity  of  history.  He 
drew  the  minds  of  men  ;  they  live,  breathe,  and  seem 
ready  to  walk  out  of  their  frames.  His  power  of 
painting  circumambient  air,  his  knowledge  of  linear 
and  aerial  perspective,  the  gradation  of  tones  in  light, 
shadow,  and  colour,  give  an  absolute  concavity  to  the 
flat  surface  of  his  canvas  ;  we  look  into  space,  into  a 
room,  into  the  reflection  of  a  mirror." 

We  close  this  notice  of  Velasquez  with  the  lines 
addressed  to  him  by  Qucvcdo,  the  Spanish  poet, 
whose  portrait  the  artist  painted.  The  translation  is 
Sir  W.  S.  Maxwell's. 

"  By  thee,  our  own  Velasquez,  great 

In  genius  as  in  graphic  skill, 
Sweet  beauty's  self  can  re-create, 

And  lend  significance  at  will 
To  things  that  distant  arc  and  dead, 

With  realising  touch  and  hue, 
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Till  mimic  canvas  featly  spread 

No  semblance  seems,  but  nature  true  ; 
Till  forth  each  shapely  figure  stands 

In  \v'arm  and  round  and  ripe  effect, 
And  eyes  first  ask  the  aid  of  hands 

The  fine  illusion  to  detect. 
Then  deem  the  picture, — by  the  skill 

That  few  shall  reach  and  none  surpass, 
Delighted  and  deluded  still, — ■ 

The  face  of  nature  in  a  glass." 

Bartolomd  Hstevan  Murillo  was  a  native  of  Seville. 

Authorities   differ  as  to  the  exact  year  of  his  birth, 

which  took  place,  probably,  late  in  1617.     His  father's 

family  name  was  Estdvan  ;  the  surname  of  Murillo  he 

adopted  from  his  maternal  grandfather.     As  soon  as 

the  boy  had  learnt  to  read  and  write,  he  was  placed 

in    the    studio  of   Castillo,    a   relation    of    his    own. 

When  his  master  removed  to  Cadiz,  Murillo  remained 

in  Seville,  and  supported  himself  by  painting  cheap 

pictures   for    the   Feria,   a   public    market   held    at 

Seville  every  Thursday.      Feeling,  no  doubt,  his  own 

deficiencies,  he   set  his  heart  on  visiting  Rome,  and 

for  this   purpose   he    made    up   a    number   of   small 

pictures  of  popular  saints,  of  landscapes  and  flowers, 

and  sold  them  to  the  American  dealers  who  traded 

with  the  Spanish  colonies.     In  this  way  he  made  up 

a  little  purse,  and  leaving  his  sister  in  the  care  of  her 

relations,  he  set  out  first  for  Madrid ;  he  was  then 

about  twenty-six  years  of  age.     There  he  applied  to 
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his  fellow-townsman,  Velasquez,  for  some  Roman 
introductions.  The  king's  painter  took  an  interest  in 
the  needy  artist,  lodged  him  in  his  house,  and  procured 
him  access  to  the  royal  galleries  for  the  purposes  of 
study.  The  few  months  immediately  following  Murillo 
turned  to  so  good  an  account  that  Velasquez  pro- 
nounced him  ready  for  Rome,  and  offered  him  introduc- 
tions. By  this  time,  however,  Murillo  had  discovered 
his  own  powers,  and,  instead  of  going  to  Italy,  he 
returned  to  Seville,  after  two  years'  absence,  and 
commenced  his  career  as  a  painter.  Chance  soon 
threw  in  his  way  a  commission  to  paint  a  series  of 
pictures  for  the  cloister  of  the  Franciscans  at  Seville. 
There  were  eleven  of  them,  illustrating  as  many  inci- 
dents connected  with  the  history  of  the  order.  They 
were  all  carried  off  by  Soult,  the  French  general  and 
picture  dealer.  A  year  or  two  aftenvards,  a  destruc- 
tive fire  overwhelmed  the  convent,  so  that  the  world 
at  large  was  a  gainer,  if  Spain  was  a  loser,  by  the 
wholesale  robberies  of  Napoleon's  general.  These 
fine  pictures  belong  to  what  is  called  the  first  of 
Murillo's  styles  of  execution,  distinguished  by  a  firm 
outline,  bordering  on  hardness,  and  a  management 
oichiard  sairo  suggesting  Zurbaran  or  Caravaggio. 
The  Art-world  of  Seville  flocked  to  the  convent  to 
examine  the  new  painter's  work,  and  Murillo  was  at 
once  famous.     Fame  brought  money,  and  the  painter 
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soon  afterwards  married  Dona  Beatrice  de  Cabrera 
y  Sotomayor,  a  lady  of  property,  near  Seville.  Not 
a  date  of  her  life,  not  a  feature  of  her  person,  has 
been  preserved.  Murillo  was  now  enabled  to  improve 
his  social  position  ;  his  house  attracted  the  artists  and 
the  best  society  of  Seville.  His  style  of  execution 
also  underwent  a  change  ;  his  outline  grew  softer, 
his  colouring  warmer  and  mellower.  His  brush  was 
now  in  constant  requisition  for  churches  and  convents 
in  Seville  and  around  it.  An  important  work  of  his 
at  this  period  was  the  decoration  of  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  la  Blanca,  attached  to  the  cathedral. 
Two  large  pictures  were  designed  to  illustrate 
the  particulars  of  the  dedication  of  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore,  in  Rome.  Their  principal  interest  to  us  is 
this,  that,  in  one  of  them,  the  Dream,  Murillo  en- 
tered on  his  latest  style  of  misty  execution,  in  which 
absolute  outline  melts  away  into  light  and  shade,  as 
in  many  instances  it  does  in  nature. 

The  year  1660  is  remarkable  for  the  institution  of 
an  Academy  of  Art  at  Seville,  chiefly  through  the 
agency  of  Murillo.  By  his  tact,  he  secured  the  co- 
operation of  his  fellow-artists  ;  and  at  the  opening  of 
the  Academy  he  was  elected  first  president.  Its  chief 
object  was  the  education  of  pupils  in  Art.  But,  like 
most    institutions  of   the    sort,    it  failed  to  raise  its 

pupils  above  mediocrity,  and  it  failed  no  less  signally 
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in  arresting  the  decline  of  Spanish  Art,  a  few  years 
afterwards. 

The  hospital  of  the  Santa  Caridad  at  Seville 
employed  Murillo  to  paint  eight  of  his  finest  works 
for  the  church  of  the  establishment.  Several  of 
them  remain  in  their  places  ;  others  were  carried  off 
by  Soult.  All  of  them  represent  religious  subjects : 
events  in  Scripture  history,  and  the  lives  of  saints. 
One  of  them  is  now  in  the  Academy  collection, 
Madrid,  and  represents  the  charity  of  St,  Elizabeth 
of  Hungary  towards  the  sick.  "The  effects  of 
disease  are  too  truly  painted,"  says  Ford,  "to  be 
agreeable ;  but  her  saint-like  charity  ennobles  these 
horrors,  and  the  service  of  love  knows  no  degrada- 
tion. Her  young,  beautiful,  almost  divine  head  con- 
trasts with  the  beggar-woman  in  the  foreground." 
Two  other  pictures  painted  for  the  Caridad  are  now  in 
the  Duke  of  Sutherland's  gallery  at  Stafford  House, 
London — the  Return  of  the  Prodigal  Sou,  and 
Abraham  laith  the  three  Angels.  The  first-named  is 
a  triumph  of  natural  painting,  animated  by  rare  dra- 
matic power.  "The  execution  is  as  fine  as  possible; 
the  drawing  so  firm ;  the  colours  so  tenderly  fused 
into  each  other ;  the  shadows  so  soft.  The  effect  of 
the  whole  is  so  entirely  in  harmony  with  the  senti- 
ment and  subject,  as  to  make  it  a  rare  example  of 
absolute  excellence  in  its  class." 
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Murillo's  life  was  less  eventful  and  less  varied 
than  that  of  his  great  contemporary,  Velasquez.  The 
lapse  of  years  in  the  Seville  painter's  house  was 
marked  only  by  the  successive  works  of  beauty  that 
issued  from  his  hand.  His  last  painting  was  under- 
taken for  the  Capuchin  friars  at  Cadiz,  the  Espousals 
of  St.  Catherine.  It  was  painted  in  its  place  over 
an  altar,  and  had  nearly  reached  completion  when  a 
severe  accident  befell  the  painter,  who  never  worked 
again,  and  returned  home  to  Seville  to  die,  April  3, 
1682. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  Murillo  is  the  best- 
known  painter  of  Spain  ;  Velasquez  even  cannot  com- 
pete with  him  in  this.  Not  only  arc  there  more 
pictures  of  his  in  foreign  collections,  but  many  more  of 
them  rank  among  the  highest  efforts  of  the  master's 
skill.  Velasquez'  best  works  must  be  sought  for  in 
Spain.  Seville  is  the  stronghold  of  Murillo's  master- 
pieces ;  but  France,  Germany,  and  England  can  show 
a  great  number  of  his  works  hardly  if  at  all  inferior 
to  them.  We  have  already  mentioned  his  successive 
styles  of  execution.  The  painter  had  also  distinct 
styles  of  subject,  by  both  of  which  he  is  well  known. 
He  painted  beggar  boys  and  girls  with  astonishing 
truth  ;  as  in  several  first-class  works  of  his  in  Dulwich 
Gallery  and  elsewhere.  He  painted  Franciscan  and 
other  saints  with  the  same   fidelity  to  nature  as   he 
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saw  it  among  the  monks  and  nuns  of  his  time.  lie 
also  dehghted  to  paint  more  exalted  subjects  :  the 
Holy  Family,  as  in  the  British  National  Gallery  ;  and 
innumerable  events  in  the  life  and  history  of  Christ 
and  His  Mother.  Here,  if  ever,  idealism  might  have 
been  looked  for  ;  and,  as  compared  with  the  artist's 
naturalist  pictures,  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  found.  Yet 
even  here,  beautiful  and  ennobled  as  is  the  expression, 
the  faces  and  hands  have,  all  the  while,  the  simplicity 
and  individuality  of  portraiture,  and  call  us  back  to 
real  nature.  His  Madonnas,  for  instance,  are  not  the 
exquisite  creations  of  Raphael's  pencil,  such  as  human 
eye  never  in  life  beheld,  but  reflect  the  homelier 
graces  of  daughter  and  mother, 

"  Not  too  bright  or  good 
For  human  nature's  daily  food  ;" 

and,  therefore,  probably  more  nearly  resembling  the 
truth  of  actual  fact.  The  most  celebrated  of  Murillo 's 
Madonnas,  if  not  the  finest,  is  now  one  of  the  costliest 
gems  in  the  Louvre,  and  represents  the  Conception  of 
the  Virgin  :  a  favourite  subject  with  the  Franciscan 
patrons  of  Murillo,  and  often  flourished  in  the  face  of 
their  great  rivals,  the  Dominicans,  who  rejected  it. 

Our  illustration  of  Murillo's  style  is  taken  from  a 
painting  now  in  the  Seville  Museum,  and  originally 
in  the  Capuchin  convent; — "alike  wonderful  in  ex- 
pression   and    marvellous    in    execution,"    as    Ford 
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remarks.  It  is  the  legend  of  St.  Francis'  vision 
on  Mount  Alvernio,  in  which  the  suffering  Redeemer 
seemed  to  admit  the  saint  into  the  "  fellowship  of  His 
sufferings,"  by  marking  his  palms,  his  feet,  and  his 
side  with  the  wounds  of  His  own  passion.  The  right 
hand  of  the  Saviour  is  for  the  moment  released  from 
the  cross  and  laid  on  Francis'  shoulder  ;  the  saint 
looks  up  into  His  face  with  love,  pity,  and  adoration 
blended  together.  Francis'  foot  tramples  on  a  globe, 
as  an  emblem  that  a  moment  like  that  were  cheaply 
purchased  by  the  wealth  of  a  world. 

The  Gitardian  Atigcl  oi  JNIurillo  claims  one  word 
of  notice  as  a  guide  to  any  traveller  who  happens  to 
find  himself  in  Seville  Cathedral.  It  is  beautifully 
engraved  in  Stirling-Maxwell's  Annals,  the  first  of 
all  the  gems  in  that  church  to  be  popularised  in 
England  by  the  graver.  A  delicious  child,  full  of 
love  and  confidence,  is  led  by  the  hand  of  one  of 
the  heavenly  host,  draped  and  plumed,  over  a  gloomy 
landscape,  illuminated  only  by  a  ray  of  light  from 
heaven,  toward  which  the  angel  is  pointing.  In  the 
same  volume  of  the  Annals  there  is  an  admirable 
portrait  of  Murillo  himself,  taken  by  his  own  hand  : 
for  he  too  painted  portraits  and  a  few  landscapes. 

Frequent  robberies  of  pictures  in  foreign  galleries 
are  often  mentioned  in  histories  of  Art.  Copyists 
have  been  known  to  leave  their  copies  in  the  galler}', 
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and  carry  away  the  originals.  Only  a  few  months 
ago  a  valuable  St.  Antony,  by  Murillo,  was  abstracted 
from  Seville  Cathedral,  and  carried  to  New  York. 
The  fortunate  purchaser  was  amply  repaid  for  his 
outlay,  by  the  liberal  reward  the  Spanish  authorities 
had  offered  for  the  recovery  of  the  picture.  A  few 
weeks  ago  its  return  to  Seville  was  made  the  occasion 
of  public  rejoicings. 

Claudio  Coello  may  be  termed  the  last  of  the  great 
school  of  Spain.  It  came  in  with  a  Coello,  and  went 
out  with  one.  He  was  born  at  Madrid,  about  1640. 
He  worked  assiduously  at  his  art,  and  painted  many 
pictures  for  monasteries  and  churches.  His  principal 
title  to  fame  is  the  picture  of  the  Santa  Forma,  the 
altar-piece  in  the  sacristy  of  the  Escurial ;  an  elabo- 
rate collection  of  more  than  fifty  portraits  of  eccle- 
siastics and  others,  including  the  contemptible  Charles 
n.  of  Spain.  The  work  occupied  Coello  three  years, 
and  is  described  as  one  of  the  finest  productions  of 
the  Spanish  school,  combining  the  drawing  of  Cano, 
the  colour  of  Murillo,  and  the  force  of  Velasquez.  A 
St.  Veronica,  attributed  to  this  artist,  is  in  the  Gros- 
venor  Gallery,  London,  but  hardly  gives  a  favourable 
idea  of  his  powers,  with  its  heavy  drapery  and  black 
shadows.  The  arrival  of  Luca  Giordano  from  Italy, 
to  decorate  the  Escurial,  acted  so  fatally  on  the  jealous 
temper  of  Coello  as  to  sliortcn  his  life.      He  died  in 
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1693,  eleven  months  after  Luca  Fa-presto  (or  Look- 
sharp),  as  Giordano  was  nicknamed,  supplanted  him 
in  the  royal  patronage. 

Attention  cannot  be  too  often  drawn  to  the  fact 
that  many  valuable  pictures,  the  work  of  Flemish  and 
Spanish  painters,  were  exported  to  \\  hat  was  Spanish- 
America,  for  the  decoration  of  churches  and  convents, 
during  the  first  century  or  two  after  the  discovery  of 
the  New  World.  Collectors  of  Art-treasures  who  find 
the  scanty  gleanings  of  European  Art-dealers  insuffi- 
cient for  their  purpose,  might  do  well  to  make  inquiries 
in  Mexico  and  other  countries  once  subject  to  Spain. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  a  gem  of  Art  is 
wasting  its  sweetness  there  among  a  half-civilised 
population,  incapable  of  appreciating  the  value  of  its 
possessions. 

The  artistic  night  of  the  eighteenth  century  in 
Spain  is  illuminated  by  one  solitary  star,  who,  though 
not  of  the  first  magnitude,  was  more  than  visible  to 
the  unaided  eye  ;  that  star  was  Francisco  Goya  y 
Lucientes.  He  was  a  native  of  Aragon,  born  in 
1746,  and  in  his  fourteenth  year  began  the  study  of 
Art,  in  the  studio  of  Martinez,  at  Saragossa.  He 
thence  travelled  to  Italy,  and  in  due  time  returned  to 
Spain.  Settling  at  Madrid,  he  soon  attracted  atten- 
tion and  became  a  popular  artist.  He  enjoyed  the 
honours  of  the  Academy  of  San   Fernando ;  and  on 
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the  accession  of  Charles  IV.  Goya  was  promoted 
to  the  office  of  royal  painter  in  ordinary.  The  queen, 
the  notorious  Maria  Louisa,  a  Bourbon  princess  of 
Parma,  took  him  into  favour,  and  thus  introduced 
him  to  the  best  society  and  to  remunerative  practice. 
He  grew  rich,  kept  a  fine  villa  near  Madrid,  which 
was  the  scene  of  his  hospitalities  as  well  as  of  his 
daily  work.  He  retained  his  office  at  court  after  the 
accession  of  Ferdinand  VH.,  and  receiving  permis- 
sion to  retire  to  Bordeaux,  spent  the  closing  years 
of  his  life  there,  dying  in  1828. 

Goya  painted  a  little  in  every  style ;  even  the 
Church  gave  him  commissions,  though  his  own  natural 
vein  lay  in  a  very  different  direction.  He  is  the 
author  of  many  valuable  portraits,  one  of  Charles  IV. 
and  Queen  Maria  Louisa  ;  of  two  dark-eyed  ladies 
with  their  furs  and  mantillas,  at  a  balcony,  now  at 
Madrid  ;  and  of  the  Duchess  of  Alba,  in  a  black 
lace  national  dress  of  Andalusia,  in  the  Louvre. 

It  was  as  a  satirist  that  Goya  showed  most  ori- 
ginal talent.  He  may  be  called  the  Hogarth  of  Spain. 
He  caricatured  the  friars,  who  certainly  were  open  to 
it.  He  also  engraved  a  series  of  eighty  illustrations 
of  Spanish  life,  which  he  named  Caprichos,  or 
Whims,  in  which  he  held  up  to  ridicule  every  kind  of 
social  absurdity.  Goya  also  illustrated  the  great 
national  sport  of  the  bull-fight. 
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The  Girl  with  the  Rose,  by  Goya,  might  have  been 
seen  in  1873  at  Brussels,  in  a  loan  collection  of  paint- 
ings exhibited  there  by  a  charitable  society  of  the 
Netherlands.  It  was  at  first  supposed,  but  erro- 
neously, that  the  Girl  was  a  portrait  of  Charlotte  Cor- 
day.  It  has  not  the  slightest  resemblance  to  her ; 
although  it  is  true  that  Goya  twice  attempted  the 
subject  of  Marat's  assassination. 

One  or  two  members  of  the  young  Spanish  School 
of  Painting  have  made  their  names  known  on  this 
side  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  chief  of  these  is  Fortuny, 
a  native  of  Reuss,  in  Catalonia,  born  in  1838,  and 
prematurely  cut  off,  in  the  full  bloom  of  his  promise, 
November  21,  1874.  He  entered,  at  an  early  age, 
the  Academy  of  Barcelona,  and  studied,  besides,  in 
the  school  of  Lorenzalez  and  of  Mila.  At  the  age  of 
twenty,  young  Fortuny  gained  the  prize  of  Rome, 
and  was  about  to  start  for  Italy,  when  he  was  drawn 
for  the  conscription  ;  and  had  not  a  wealthy  family 
stepped  forward  to  ransom  him  (his  own  family  being 
of  humble  rank),  the  young  painter  would  in  all  pro- 
bability have  been  lost  for  ever  to  Art  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Spanish  army.  He  then  set  out  for  Rome, 
in  company  with  another  painter,  Armet,  a  fellow- 
countryman  of  his  own,  carrying  letters  of  introduc- 
tion to  Overbeck,  the  popular  German  restorer  of 
Gothic  form  in  Art.     Fortunately  (or  the  reversj)  the 
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fancy  of  the  youthful  prizeman  had  been  so  taken  by 
comic  drawings  of  Gavarni,  which  chanced  to  fall  in 
his  way,  and  he  never  visited  Overbeck.  His  talent 
lay  in  another  direction.  A  group  of  young  Spanish 
artists  welcomed  him  to  Rome  ;  he  passed  his  days 
before  the  great  masters,  and  his  evenings  at  the 
Academy  di  Chigi,  studying  from  the  life,  working 
at  costume,  crayon  and  pen-drawing,  water-colour, 
and  etching  by  turns.  He  also  roamed  about  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  city,  painting  landscape,  thus 
making-  himself  familiar  with  Art  in  every  form. 

While  thus  engaged,  he  was  recalled  to  Spain  to 
take   part    in    the   expedition    led    by  General    Prim 
against  Morocco.     Fortuny  was  attached  to  the  staff, 
and  took  his  meals  with  the  general,  who  made  a 
great    deal   of    him.      He   went    about    everywhere 
sketching,   and    incurred    frequent    risks   by   ventur- 
ing too  far  from   the  Spanish   outposts.      He   wit- 
nessed the  battle  of  Tetuan,  and  on  the  conclusion  of 
peace  returned  for  a   short   time  to  Barcelona,  and 
soon  afterwards  to  Rome.      His  best   work   at   this 
time  was  done  for  the  Barcelona  Academy,  in  execut- 
ing the  pictures  which  were  expected  from  their  prize- 
man as  a  return  for  his  pension.      In   1861  he  visited 
Florence,    and  was    so  much   impressed   by    several 
modern  works  in   the    exhibition    then    open,   as    to 
modify  his  original   style,   and  enter  on   his  second 
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manner.  He  made  sketches  among  the  native  popu- 
lation in  the  Trastevere,  a  suburb  of  Rome,  inhabited, 
it  is  said,  by  a  race  of  the  purest  Roman  blood. 

A  commission  had  been  sent  him  from  Barcelona 
to  paint  the  battle  of  Tetuan,  and  from  1862  it 
engrossed  great  part  of  his  time.  He  made  studies  for 
it,  and  sketched  its  various  parts,  and  even  undertook 
a  journey  to  the  scene  of  the  battle,  to  make  his  picture 
a  transcript  of  reality.  All  this  conscientious  work 
took  time  ;  his  Barcelona  patrons  thought  him  remiss, 
and  pressed  for  their  picture.  The  battle  was  already 
sketched  in  ;  the  canvas  was  upwards  of  thirty  feet 
long,  and  about  four  in  height.  Nettled  by  the 
reproaches  that  reached  him  from  Barcelona,  Fortuny 
packed  up  all  the  sketches,  studies,  water-colour 
drawings,  copies  of  figures,  and,  in  short,  everything 
he  had  done  by  way  of  preparation,  sent  them  off 
to  Barcelona,  and  announced  that  he  had  thrown  the 
picture  aside.     In  fact  it  was  never  finished. 

Fortuny  then  turned  to  a  picture  Queen  Christina 
had  ordered  for  the  ceiling  of  her  residence  in  Paris, 
and  representing  the  queen  among  her  troops  at 
the  gate  of  Madrid,  the  Carlists  retreating  in  the 
extreme  distance.  It  is  pronounced  an  admirable 
example  of  harmonious  composition,  and  truth  of 
effect.  Several  of  the  painter's  French  friends  in 
Rome,    Francjais,    Chenavard,   and    others,    had   long 
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urged  him  to  visit  Paris.     He  did  so  at  last  in  1866, 
and    was    introduced    by    his  friend   Zamacois    to   a 
wealthy  amateur  of  Art,  Mr.  Stewart,  of  New  York, 
who  gave  him  several  commissions.      He  remained 
only  a  short  time  in  Paris,  and  then  paid  a  long  visit 
to  Madrid,  where  he  copied  several  works  of  Velas- 
quez,  Ribera,  and  Goya.      A  few   months   later   he 
married   a  daughter  of  Senor    Madrazo,  director  of 
the  Musde,  who  had  treated  him  with  great  kindness. 
Fortuny  is  next  found  busy  with  reminiscences  of 
his   Arab  experiences    in   Morocco,  which    furnished 
subjects  for  many  pictures.     To  this  period  belongs 
the  Serpent-Cliaruicrs,  of  which  our  etching  is  a  re- 
production.    It  is  safe  to  say  that  it  resembles  nothing 
ever  produced  by  another  painter.   The  serpent  which 
the  operator  is    charming  is  twining  itself   round  a 
rabbit,  while  an  assistant  lays  aside  his  mandoline  to 
watch  the  duel.     Note  how  some  undefined  lights  on 
the  rocks  are  disposed  so  as  to  give  the  appearance  of 
a  bat's  wing  issuing  from  the  man's  shoulders.     The 
solemn  ibis,  looking  on,  adds  a  strange  and  unnatural 
grimness  to  the  scene.    The  original,  we  believe,  is  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Stewart,  of  New  York.     More 
than  one  replica  of  it  was  made  by  the  painter,  with 
a  slight  difference  in  each. 

Fortuny  was  now  in  easy  circumstances,  and  led 
a  delightful  life  among  his  friends  and  accjuaintances 
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in  Rome.    His  studio  and  apartments  were  richly  fur- 
nished with  choice  works  of  Art,  among  which  he  and 
his   wife  received   their    numerous   circle  of   painters 
and  amateurs.      Among  these  was  Henri  Regnault, 
a  young  French  painter,  of  whom  we  shall  hear  more 
by-and-by.     In   1869,  Fortuny  finished  his  celebrated 
picture,  The  Spanish  Marriage,  of  which  the  subject 
was  suggested  by  his  own.     It  is  said  to  combine  all 
the  freshness  of  a  sketch  from  life,  with  the  finish  of 
a  masterpiece  : — "  a   study   by    Goya,"    says   another 
critic,  "  retouched  and  recast  by  Meissonier."     It  was 
originally  painted  for  Messrs.  Goupil,  of  Paris,   and 
afterwards  became  the  property  of  Madame  de  Cassin. 
It  has  the  additional   interest  of   containing  several 
portraits,  and  attracted  to  the  artist  the  friendship  of 
Meissonier  and  Gdrdme,  and  many  others.   He  passed 
the  winter  of  1869  and  the   following  spring  among 
the  Art-circles  of  Paris,  and  at  work  in  his  apartment 
there. 

When  war  was  declared  with  Germany,  Fortuny 
retired  to  Spain,  and  settled  at  Granada,  in  an  an- 
cient palace  of  the  Moors,  working  under  an  awning 
stretched  across  a  corner  of  the  court.  At  this  time 
he  made  the  acquaintance,  and  appreciated  the  merit, 
of  a  young  Spanish  painter,  Villegas,  of  Seville,  who 
will  probably  become  better  known  in  Europe  within 
a  few  years.      A  good  picture  of    his   appeared   last 
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summer  in  London,  at  Messrs.  Goupil's  gallery.  It 
represented  two  Spaniards  playing  musical  instru- 
ments. 

At  the  end  of  two  years  Fortuny  once  more  took 
up  his  residence  in  Rome,  and  for  the  last  time.  In 
1873  he  removed  from  an  apartment  to  a  villa,  and 
the  change  proved  fatal  to  him.  The  unwholesome 
air  induced  fever,  which  carried  him  off  after  a  few 
days'  illness.  His  loss  was  a  heavy  blow  to  the  rising 
school  of  Spanish  painters.  That  its  surviving  mem- 
bers, however,  possess  originality  and  force  equal  to 
supporting  and  promoting  its  growing  reputation  is 
evinced  by  the  next  illustration,  from  an  original  by 
Fortuny's  friend  Zamacois. 

This  little  picture,  \\\q.  Royal  Favourite,  exhibited 
in  the  Salon,  1868,  is  full  of  comical  satire.  It  be- 
longs strictly  to  a  bygone  age,  when  kings  were  in 
the  habit  of  keeping  dwarfs  for  their  amusement. 
This  particular  specimen  of  the  tribe  carries  his  pom- 
pous arrogance  in  a  way  that  must  have  rivalled  his 
master's.  He  disdains  even  to  look  at  the  troop  of 
courtiers  gathered  in  the  ante-chamber.  They  revenge 
themselves  by  saluting  the  favourite  with  ironical 
bows  and  demonstrations  of  mock-deference,  ex- 
pressed in  various  ways  and  degrees.  A  little  lap- 
dog  in  the  lower  corner  salutes,  in  a  similar  way,  the 
sleepy,  well-fed   hound    that  accompanies  this  carica- 
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ture  of  royalty.  We  remarked  that  the  age  of  such 
favouritism  was  past.  But,  unfortunately,  no  lapse 
of  time  can  efface  stupid  presumption,  flattery,  and 
servility.  The  pungent  satire  of  this  little  picture, 
therefore,  can  never  grow  out  of  date. 

Zamacois  was  a  pupil  of  Meissonier.  His  earlier 
style,  to  which  our  illustration  belongs,  has  been 
somewhat  modified.  He  is  essentially  a  painter  of 
comedy,  and  will  probably  remain  so.  But  several  of 
his  later  pictures  evince  a  tendency  to  exchange  its 
broader  forms  for  a  more  subtle,  though  not  less 
humorous,  style  of  satire ;  instead  of  a  shout  of 
laughter,  he  sometimes  prefers  to  excite  a  smile. 
A  picture  of  his,  entitled  The  Good  SJicplierd,  will 
illustrate  the  difference.  "It  represents  two  distinct 
types  of  Roman  monastic  life,"  says  a  recent  French 
critic — "  one  of  them  is  that  of  a  thin,  hard,  cross 
confessor,  whom  penitents  shun  with  terror;  the  other 
that  of  a  fat,  jolly  priest,  with  rosy  tint,  and  small 
twinkling  eye,  his  vast  chest  whispering  at  ease 
under  his  flannel  robe ;  complying  and  indulgent  as 
regards  little  peccadillos ;  or,  as  they  say,  with  wide 
sleeves.  He  gathers  about  his  tribunal  a  constant 
crowd  of  penitents,  who  carry  away  his  absolution 
as  lightly  as  the  long  rod  of  the  good  father  touches 
their  garments."  Zamacois  first  appeared  in  the  Salon, 
1867,  with  his  Buffoons  in  the  Sixteenth  Century. 
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The  Royal  Favourite  appeared  in  the  following  year, 
and  Vac  Good  S/ieJ)//crd  in  1869.  Since  then  he  seems 
to  have  withdrawn  from  the  annual  exhibitions  in  the 
Champs  Elysdes. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


M  eminent  Art-critic  has  remarked  that 
until   late    in    the    i8th    century,  the 
French  school  of  painting  was  in  all 
i/^^''''^^^^^      respects    a    branch    of    the    Italian 
schools.     This  may  be  true,  if  it  is  intended  to  affirm 
that,  until  that  date,  the  painters  of  France  had  no 
characteristic  style  of  their  own  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  masters  after  whom  they  worked.     But  if 
by  "  School  of  Painting"  we  are  to  understand  the 
actual  painters  of  a  given  country,  or  a  given  period, 
then    France     had     certainly     many    distinguished 
painters   long  before  the    i8th  century.      It  is  true 
that   what    Greek  Art  had    long   been,    and    indeed 
still    is,    to    the    civilised    world,   the    Art    of   Italy 
became  to  the  national  schools  of  modern  Europe — 
a  standard  of  comparison  and  a  source   of  inspira- 
tion,    to    which     the    several    schools,    after    many 
intervals  of  decadence,  again  and  again  resorted,  for 
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the  purpose  of  readjusting  their  ideal  and  regaining 
the  path  of  progress.  Ever  since  the  thirteenth  age, 
the  age  of  Cimabue  and  of  Giotto,  the  schools  of 
Italy  have  held  the  supremacy  in  pictorial  Art. 
Other  national  schools  have,  no  doubt,  produced 
great  painters ;  but  to  none  of  them  has  the  world  of 
modern  Art  turned,  as  it  does  to  Italy,  as  the  school 
of  all  schools.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that, 
at  the  present  time,  the  sceptre  of  supremacy  has 
fallen  from  her  hands,  as  far  as  living  painters  are 
concerned.  Her  pre-eminence  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
France,  Belgium,  England  can  produce  better 
original  work  than  any  that  Italy  can  boast.  Her 
best  artists  have  of  late  contented  themselves  with 
copying  the  great  pictures  of  their  ancient  masters  ; 
and  in  copying  they  have  lost  the  power  of  origin- 
ating new  and  important  works.  . 

It  is  to  the  ancient  Italian  masters,  then,  that  we 
refer  the  history  of  modern  Art  in  every  European 
country :  its  original  rise,  and  its  revival  from  time 
to  time.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  works  of  these 
masters  should  be  studied  in  Italy.  National 
galleries,  like  our  own,  possess  many  examples  which 
may  be  studied  without  leaving  the  country;  and,  as 
we  shall  find  by-and-by,  several  of  the  most  Italian 
of  French  painters  were  men  who  had  never  crossed 
the  Alps,  or  visited  an  Italian   city.      For  them   it 
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sufficed  to  see  the  Art  of  Italy  in  a  few  great 
examples  in  their  own  galleries ;  they  entered  into 
it,  and  made  it,  to  a  great  extent,  their  own. 

France  was  visited  in  the  14th  century  by  two 
Italian  painters,  Giotto  and  Memmi.  The  former 
was  commissioned  by  Clement  V.  to  execute  decora- 
tions in  the  Papal  palace  at  Avignon.  Memmi  went 
at  the  call  of  Petrarch,  and,  as  we  know  from  two 
sonnets  of  the  poet,  portrayed  the  features  of  his 
Laura.  These  facts  have  no  bearing  on  the  sub- 
sequent history  of  French  Art,  beyond  their  intrin- 
sic interest.  No  result  ensued  in  the  creation  of  a 
school. 

The  commencement  of  Art-history  in  France  is 
traced  by  some  writers  to  the  era  of  glass-staining, 
which  attained  a  high  state  of  perfection  in  medicEval 
France.  The  attempt  has,  no  doubt,  been  made 
with  a  pardonable  desire  to  assign  as  high  an 
antiquity  as  possible  to  painting.  Yet  the  rejoinder 
is  obvious,  that  the  two  forms  of  Art  have  no  funda- 
mental connection ;  each  must  stand  on  its  own 
principles,  which  are  widely  different ;  and  the  dignity 
of  French  Art-history  is  not  really  promoted  by 
confusing  things  which  have  only  a  very  remote 
relation  one  to  the  other. 

There  is  a  little  more  to  be  said  for  the  illuminators 
of  manuscripts  as  the  forerunners  of  French  painting, 
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and  more  particularly  in  the  latter  half  of  the  15th 
century.  It  was  hardly  possible  that  even  this 
humbler  form  of  Art  should  not  to  some  extent  feel 
the  influence  of  the  painters  both  of  Flanders  and 
of  Italy.  The  result  was  work  which,  if  inferior  to 
that  of  both  countries  in  ori<jinal  conception,  was 
in  many  respects  a  reflection  of  the  best  features  of 
both.  At  the  head  of  one  of  those  schools  of  illu- 
mination was  Jean  Fouquet,  of  Tours,  court-painter 
to  Louis  XI.  The  best  known  example  of  the  other 
is  the  Prayer  Book  {Heiires)  of  Anne  of  Brittany. 
An  excellent  sample  of  Fouquet's  school  is  the 
manuscript  of  a  French  translation  of  Josephus. 
Numerous  other  manuscripts,  illuminated  in  the 
same  style,  show  that  the  school  was  a  large  one. 

Before  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  France 
possessed  a  painter  in  the  miniature  style  of  the 
Van  Eycks,  in  Rend,  Duke  of  Anjou,  father  of  Queen 
Margaret,  of  Tewkesbury  memory.  At  Aix,  the 
cathedral  contains  a  triptych  painted  by  his  hand, 
representing,  in  the  centre  compartment,  Moses  sur- 
rounded by  his  sheep,  and  in  presence  of  an  angel 
at  the  Burning  Bush.  In  the  centre  of  the  bush, 
high  up  in  the  picture,  Christ  and  His  Mother  are 
shown.  Over  all,  in  a  cornice,  the  eternal  Father 
appears,  holdmg  a  cross-surmounted  orb  in  the  left 
hand,  and  blessing  \\\\\\  his   right.      An  inscription 
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runs  beneath : — Qui  me  invenerit  inveniet  vitani  ct 
haiinet  salute  in  a  Domino.  On  the  wing  opposite 
the  spectator's  left  is  a  portrait  of  Rdnd  himself 
kneeling  at  a  small  altar,  assisted  by  St.  Maurice,  St. 
Antony,  and  St.  Mary  Magdalene.  The  correspond- 
ing wing  is  occupied  by  Jeanne  de  Laval,  Rdnd's 
second  wife,  in  a  similar  attitude,  in  presence  of  St. 
John,  St.  Katharine,  and  St.  Nicholas.  At  the  back 
of  the  triptych  wings  the  Annunciation  is  depicted  ; 
on  one  wing  the  archangel  Gabriel,  with  an  olive- 
branch,  stands  under  a  canopy,  addressing  St.  Mary 
on  the  opposite  wing,  who  bears  a  book,  also  beneath 
a  canopy.* 

We  now  approach  the  actual  history  of  French 
painting,  which  commences  in  the  reign  of  Francis  I. 
(1515-1547).  That  splendour-loving  monarch  was 
a  great  patron  of  Art,  and  invited  several  painters 
of  Italian  fame  to  visit  him  and  enrich  his  court 
with  their  works.  Primaticcio  of  Bologna,  Pacchia- 
rotto  of  Siena,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Rosso,  and 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  were  among  these.  The  last  died 
in  France,  and,  as  some  authors  report,  in  the  arms 
of  Francis.  Benvenuto  Cellini  also  was  brought  to 
Paris  by  the  king  at  this  period. 


*  This  interesting  relic  of  early  French  Art  is  engraved  in  outline^ 
Kiigler's  "Handbook  of  Painting,"  edited  by  Sir  E.  Head,  Vol  II.' 
226. 
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To  Jean  Cousin  and  the  three  Clouets  must  be 
assigned  the  earliest  place  in  the  Art-history  of 
France.  Cousin,  who  flourished  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  II.  and  III.,  and  of  Charles  IX.,  was  a  native 
of  Soucy,  near  Sens.  His  birth  is  variously  stated 
at  dates  ranging  from  1462- 1530.  Most  probably 
it  may  be  fixed  in  the  closing  decade  of  the  15th 
century.  He  pursued  many  distinct  branches  of 
Art,  and  became  famous  as  painter,  sculptor,  archi- 
tect, and  engraver.  He  also  worked  in  coloured 
glass,  much  of  which  perished  in  the  Revolution. 
At  the  completion  of  the  Chateau  dAnet,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  beautiful  Diane  de  Poitiers,  a  galaxy 
of  artists  was  gathered  together  as  associates  in  the 
work.  The  architect  was  Philip  Delorme  ;  Cousin 
was  decorator;  Goujon,  sculptor.  Several  coloured 
glass  windows  {verrferes)  of  the  chapel,  yet  remaining 
in  the  Louvre,  are  attributed  to  Cousin.  Three  large 
windows  of  his  also  adorned  the  "  Sainte  Chapclle" 
of  Vincennes.  Local  tradition  assigns  him  two  other 
windows  in  the  Cathedral  of  Sens  ;  but  the  evidence 
can  hardly  be  relied  on.  If  Cousin  was  one  of 
the  earliest  painters  of  France,  he  was  one  of 
the  last  glass-staincrs ;  the  art  soon  after  him 
declined.  He  treated  it  somewhat  in  the  style 
of  the  later  masters'  cartoons,  with  a  breadth  and 
on    a    scale    perhaps    indicating    that    its    day    had 
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passed,    as    it    was    understood    in    more    inartistic 
times. 

As  an  engraver  with  aquafortis,  and  on  wood, 
examples  of  Cousin's  work  are  very  rare;  as  are 
also  his  drawings  and  designs  as  an  architect.  Only 
three  works  of  his  pencil  can  be  reckoned  as 
absolutely  authentic ;  one  of  them  is  a  Last  Judg- 
ment, now  in  the  Louvre  ;  another,  a  Pandora,  at 
Sens  ;  and  the  third,  Artemisia  (wife  of  Mausolus), 
at  Auxerre.  There  may  be  others,  but  their  authen- 
ticity is  open  to  doubt.  Cousin  was  also  a  writer 
on  Art;  author  of  the  "  Livre  de  la  Perspective," 
Paris,  1560.  For  its  time  it  had  much  merit,  as 
expounding  the  proportions  of  the  human  body,  and 
the  geometric  means  of  drawing  figures  foreshortened 
in  any  direction.  Another  of  his  works,  "  La  Vraye 
Science  de  la  Pourtraicture,"  Paris,  I57i,was  several 
times  reprinted,  as  "  L'Art  de  Dessiner." 

All  that  seems  to  be  known  of  Cousin,  except  as 
an  artist,  is  that  he  left  behind  him  at  his  death  an 
only  daughter,  Marie.  One  of  his  biographers  may 
be  permitted  this  reflection,  that  "  it  is  deeply  to  be 
regretted  that  ancient  writers  of  history  dwelt  with 
so  much  prolixity  on  the  least  important  incidents  in 
the  life  of  kings  and  great  people,  while  omitting  any 
mention  of  men  of  genius  like  Cousin,  who  are, 
after  all,    quite   as  much  the  strength    and    honour 
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of  their  country   as   the  fortuitous    heir  of  a  crown 
or  a  title." 

A  few  years  before  the  birth  of  Cousin,  Jean 
Clouet,  or  Cloct,  a  native  of  Brussels,  and  an  artist, 
removed  to  France;  and,  about  1460,  spent  some 
time  in  Paris,  attached  to  the  house  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy.  He  ultimately  settled  at  Tours,  where 
he  married,  and  had  a  son,  Jehan,  who  was  destined 
to  be  one  of  the  founders  of  the  French  school 
Jehan  was  born  about  1485;  dying-  in  1545.  His 
cunning  pencil  attracted  the  patronage  of  Francis  I., 
who,  in  1523,  appointed  him  royal  painter  in  ordinary, 
and  "  varlet  de  chambre,"  at  a  yearly  salary  of  two 
hundred  and  forty  francs.  The  title  and  office  of 
"  varlet  "  had  nothing  of  a  menial  character  attached 
to  it,  and  were  in  great  request  among  men  of 
birth  at  that  time. 

Clouet  became  an  inmate  of  court,  and  thereafter 
took  the  name  of  Janet.  There  is  often  much  con- 
fusion as  to  the  work  of  this  painter,  and  of  his  son 
Francois,  who  was  called  Jeannet,  out  of  compliment 
to  his  father.  Janet  became  celebrated  as  a  portrait- 
painter.  The  king,  royal  princes  and  princesses,  and 
nobles  of  the  court  sat  to  him  in  turn  ;  some  of  them 
more  than  once.  A  portrait  of  Francis  I.  by  his 
hand  is  now  at  Florence.  The  king  is  on  horseback, 
in  armour,  wearing  a  flat  cap  with  a  plume.     The 
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king  sat  to  him  again,  and  was  painted,  the  second 
time,  out  of  armour,  in  a  doublet  of  grey  satin,  and 
with  a  head-dress  similar  to  the  other.  Janet's  work 
combines  simplicity  and  finish,  in  a  high  degree. 
Strange  to  say,  excepting  these  portraits,  there  is 
no  other  example  of  his  work  known  to  exist.  As 
regards  his  son  Francois  Clouet,  surnamed  Jeannet, 
the  cas'e  is  very  different.  His  portraits  are  numerous. 
He  was  born  about  15 10,  and  lived  in  great  fame  till 
1572.  At  his  father's  death,  he  was  appointed  to 
succeed  him  in  the  double  office  of  "  varlet  de 
chambre"  and  of  painter  to  the  king.  When  Francis 
died,  in  1547,  Clouet  was  officially  employed  to  take 
a  cast  of  the  royal  features,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  an  effigy ;  a  ceremony  which  is  now  generally 
superseded,  in  favour  of  the  court- photographer. 

Francois  Clouet  was  a  diligent  artist,  and  took 
many  portraits.  His  paintings  in  oil,  his  miniatures, 
and  his  pencil-drawings  are  full  of  exquisite  finish ; 
and  although  he  signed  very  few  of  his  pictures, 
his  characteristic  qualities  are  not  difficult  to  identify. 
His  pictures  have  not  unfrequently  been  mistaken 
for  Holbeins ;  which  may  give  an  idea  of  their 
qualities.  The  National  Gallery,  London,  possesses 
one  of  them,  a  "  portrait  of  a  man,  in  the  costume 
of  the  i6th  century,"  dated  1543.  In  the  Musde  at 
Antwerp  there  is  an  admirable  portrait  of  Francis  U., 
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as  a  child,  in  1547  ;  painted  by  Jcannet.  The  young 
Dauphin,  afterwards  married  to  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  wears  a  yellow  tight-fitting  dress  (juste-au- 
corps)  slashed  with  white ;  a  surcoat  with  red 
sleeves ;  his  black  cap  is  bordered  with  swan's-down  ; 
and  his  fine  and  fair  hair  make  a  frame  for  a 
countenance  of  sweet  and  simple  charm.  Distinction 
is  allied  to  simplicity,  here,  in  a  remarkable  way. 
The  Louvre,  also,  contains,  at  least,  three  authentic 
portraits  by  this  artist.  These  are,  Henry  II., 
Charles  IX.,  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  of  Austria. 
At  Berlin  there  are  several  of  his  finest  works ; 
portraits  of  Francis  II.  and  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou 
(Henry  III.).  Besides  the  "Man"  at  the  National 
Gallery,  England  possesses,  at  Stafford  House,  in 
London,  and  at  Castle  Howard,  Yorkshire,  portraits 
by  Clouet  of  Catherine  de  Medicis,  Jeanne  d'Albert, 
Duke  d'Alencjon,  Henry  III.,  and  Marguerite. 

Simple  truth  of  nature  was  a  hereditar}^  quality 
of  the  Clouets'  work.  They  could  not,  or  did  not, 
idealise;  they  never  attempted  the  grand  style  ;  which 
is  equivalent  to  saying  they  lived  before  their  art  had 
reached  its  perfection. 

In  Simon  Vouet,  whose  life  is  the  next  landmark 
in  our  history,  the  French  school  resumed  its  studies 
in  that  of  the  great  Italian  masters.  Born  in  Paris, 
January  9,  1590,  he  was  trained  to  Art  by  his  father. 
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Laurent,  himself  but  an  indifferent  artist.  Vouet, 
the  son,  was  commissioned  to  follow  a  lady  of  rank 
to  England,  whither  she  had  fled,  and  to  paint  her 
portrait.  He  was  well  received  in  London,  and 
returned  to  Paris  with  increased  reputation.  He 
next  visited  Constantinople,  in  the  train  of  the 
French  Ambassador,  de  Harlay  de  Saucy,  and 
made  his  art  of  portrait-painting  profitable.  At 
the  audience,  he  managed  to  fix  the  features  of 
Achmct  I.  in  his  memory,  to  such  good  purpose  that 
he  completed  the  portrait  at  his  leisure ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  success,  obtained  many  commissions. 
Tiring,  at  length,  of  his  mode  of  life  at  the  Ottoman 
court,  Vouet  travelled  to  Venice,  and,  probably  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  saw  pictures  better  than  his 
own.  He  particularly  addicted  himself  to  the  study 
of  Paolo  Veronese,  and  did  his  best  to  adopt  the 
brilliancy  of  the  master's  vigorous  touch.  Going 
on  to  Rome,  he  selected  Caravaggio,  Valentino,  and, 
afterwards,  Guido  Reni,  for  especial  study.  The 
choice  of  masters  probably  indicates  the  bent  of  his 
own  taste  and  feeling  for  Art.  Caravaggio  re- 
presented, in  his  day,  the  "  naturalist "  school,  as 
distinct  from  the  "  idealist."  Those  who  adopt  the 
first  method  paint  what  they  see  before  them ;  the 
others,  selecting  here  and  there,  as  they  deem  best, 
produce  a  literal   copy  of  nothing,  but  an  ideal   re- 
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presentation,  which  they  value  more  than  the  other. 
Pope  Urban  VIII.  set  the  French  painter  to  decorate 
a  portion  of  St.  Peter's  and  of  St.  Lorenzo's.  The 
king  of  France  settled  a  pension  on  Vouet.  The 
Dorias  patronised  him  during  his  visit  to  Genoa  ; 
and  returning  thence  to  Rome,  he  was  elected  into 
the  Academy  of  St.  Luke,  1624.  Three  years  later, 
Louis  XIII.  recalled  him  to  Paris;  lodged  him  at 
the  Louvre,  and  increased  his  pension.  He  now 
began  to  paint  for  the  churches  of  St.  Eustache, 
St.  Mederic,  and  others ;  as  well  as  many  pictures 
for  galleries  and  chambers ;  at  the  chateau  of  St. 
Germain  en  Laye,  for  example,  and  the  Luxembourg. 
Vouet  had  advanced  from  portraiture  to  historical 
painting,  and  with  success,  and  in  uniformly  good 
taste.  Several  of  his  works  are  preserved  at  the 
Louvre.  In  his  "  Reunion  d'Artistes"  are  said  to 
be  portraits  of  himself  and  of  Corneille.  Some  of 
his  later  works,  executed  in  haste,  indicate  decline 
both  in  colour  and  drawing.  Vouet  not  unfrequently 
neglected  perspective  (as  greater  artists  than  he  have 
done)  and  cJiiar  osairo.*  Great  ease  of  conception 
and  rapidity  of  execution  were  among  his  gifts. 

Vouet   died   in   Paris,   June  30,    1649.       He  left 


*  This  familiar  phrase  in  Art-criticism  signifies,  not  only  tlie 
disposition  of  light  and  shade  in  a  picture,  but  also  of  light  and  dark 
colours. 
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behind  him  a  school  of  Art,  in  his  numerous  pupils, 
many  of  whom  far  surpassed  his  own  performance. 
Vouet's  later  years  were  embittered  by  jealousy  of 
Poussin,  whom  Louis  XIII.  had  also  recalled  to 
France. 

One  need  be  at  no  loss  to  understand  where 
his  pupil,  Le  Sueur,  acquired  his  Italian  manner, 
although  he  never  crossed  the  frontier  of  his  native 
country,  when  one  knows  that  in  Vouet's  studio  he 
must  have  had  before  his  eyes  his  master's  Italian 
copies  and  sketches.  Eustache  Le  Sueur,  who  next 
passes  in  review,  was  a  native  of  Paris,  born  in  1617, 
and  dying  there,  in  1655.  His  father,  a  carver  in 
wood,  of  no  great  repute,  was  from  Picardy,  where 
his  family  claimed  to  be  well-connected  among  the 
gentry,  though  it  was  of  small  fortune.  Eustache, 
evincing  a  turn  for  Art,  was  placed  in  Vouet's  studio 
for  instruction.  One  of  his  fellow-pupils,  Le  Brun, 
became,  a  few  years  later,  his  rival.  Both  of  them 
were  noticed  by  Poussin,  and  received  lessons  from 
him  also.  When  Poussin  returned  to  Italy,  Le  Brun 
went  with  him  ;  Le  Sueur  corresponded  with  him, 
and  deeply  studied  the  master's  various  hints.  His 
own  taste  drew  him  to  any  sketches  of  Italian 
pictures  that  he  could  find.  He  studied  antique 
figures  and  bas-relief,  yet  managed  to  secure  all  that 
was  noble  in  them,  while  dropping  the  dry,  hard,  and 
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Stiff:  an  excellence  which  is  not  always  found  in 
French  painters.  Yet  he  was  by  no  means  restricted 
to  such  models.  He  gathered  from  modern  works 
of  Art  the  grace  and  case  of  nature,  instinctively 
avoiding  their  frequent  imperfections  of  feebleness 
and  littleness.  It  has  been  suorcrested  that  Le 
Sueur's  never  having  visited  Italy  must  have  been 
a  positive  advantage  to  him,  leaving  him  always 
original  and  simple  in  style.  He  certainly  owes  less 
to  any  master  than  perhaps  any  painter  ever  did. 
We  shall  look  in  vain,  in  the  works  of  Vouet  or 
of  Poussin,  his  instructors,  for  the  secret  of  his 
remiarkable  pathos  as  a  painter.  He  has  been  called 
the  French  Raphael,  but  by  comparison  with  other 
artists  of  his  school,  rather  than  from  any  near 
approach  to  the  matchless  compositions  of  the 
painter  of  Urbino. 

Whne  \^ouet  perceived  that  his  pupil  could  learn 
nothing  more  from  him,  he  retained  Le  Sueur's 
services  as  an  assistant.  The  young  painter  married, 
in  1642,  Genevieve  Gousse  ;  a  son  and  a  daughter 
were  the  issue  of  the  marriage.  Exigencies  of  family 
life  obliged  him  to  accept  any  kind  of  work  offered 
to  him  ;  and  much  of  it  was  consequently  far  beneath 
his  talent.  He  would  design  and  engrave  frontis- 
pieces for  books,  medals  for  nuns,  or  pictures  illus- 
trating lives  of  saints.     In   fact,  his  sympathy  with 
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religious  Art  stood  much  in  the  way  of  his  advance- 
ment. It  was  out  of  all  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  his 
age  and  his  country.  Hence  he  was  slow  to  obtain 
patronage ;  and,  which  is  a  matter  of  permanent 
regret,  he  exercised  no  influence  whatever  on  the 
contemporary  Art  of  France.  Absorbed  in  the 
feeling  of  his  subject,  he  neglected  those  material 
exponents  of  a  painter's  thought  which  might  have 
ingratiated  him  with  wealthy  and  influential  patrons  : 
careful  working  out  of  cJiiar  osciiro,  and  the  skilful 
use  of  colour. 

His  undoubted  merit,  and  the  recommendation  of 
Vouet,  at  last  brought  Le  Sueur  into  notice,  notwith- 
standing his  want  of  ambition.  Cardinal  Richelieu 
divided  his  commissions  between  master  and  pupil. 
Le  Sueur  produced  one  of  his  great  works  —  "St. 
Paul  healing  the  sick  by  imposition  of  hands."  His 
attainments  as  an  artist  were  rewarded  by  admis- 
sion into  the  Civil  Service;  as  inspector  of  receipts 
at  the  Barriere  d'Ourcines.  The  appointment  no 
doubt  added  to  his  means  of  livelihood  ;  it  also  led 
indirectly  to  a  crisis  in  his  life,  which  again  sug- 
gested the  most  extensive  work  of  his  pencil.  One 
day  a  gentleman  disputed  the  Civil  servant's  legal 
authority ;  high  words  followed,  ending  in  a  chal- 
lenge. In  the  subsequent  duel,  Le  Sueur  killed  his 
adversary,  and   presently  sought  an   asylum    in  the 
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Carthusian  monastery  (Chartreux)  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg. While  he  remained  there,  until  the  affair 
should  blow  over,  he  occupied  his  leisure  in  painting 
a  series  of  frescoes  in  the  cloisters,  illustrating  the 
life  of  St.  Bruno,  the  great  founder  of  the  Carthusian 
order.  A  copy  was  afterwards  taken  on  canvas,  and 
another,  by  Le  Sueur  himself,  on  wood.  The  series 
includes  twenty-two  subjects,  and,  as  a  whole,  is 
reckoned  the  most  important  work  produced  by  the 
master.  They  may  now  be  studied  in  the  Louvre. 
In  one  of  its  galleries,  also,  may  be  seen  another 
remarkable  picture  of  Le  Sueur's  :  — "  St.  Paul 
preaching  at  Ephesus."  While  the  apostle  declaims, 
his  converts  bring  their  magical  books  to  be  burnt, 
in  evidence  of  their  entire  change  of  life.  "Jesus 
carrying  His  Cross  "  is  a  picture  full  of  this  painter's 
best  characteristics.  Visitors  to  the  Louvre  ought 
also  to  look  for  his  "  Vision  of  St.  Bernard." 

Yet  his  pencil  was  not  entirely  monopolised  by 
religious  subjects.  The  story  of  Cupid,  his  birth, 
presentation  to  Jupiter,  and  other  incidents  in  his 
mythological  life,  form  another  series  painted  by  Le 
Sueur,  for  the  decoration  of  a  palace.  The  "  Nine 
Muses  "  also  attest  the  versatility  of  his  pencil. 

He  never  opened  a  school,  but  his  studio  was 
attended  by  a  few  pupils.  After  the  death  of  his 
wife,  his   gentle   spirit    seems   to   have    closed    his 
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account  with  life.  He  again  retired  to  his  beloved 
Carthusian  monastery,  where  he  died  at  the  pre- 
mature age  of  38.  His  remains  were  interred  in  the 
church  of  St.  Etienne  du  Mont. 

A  few  pictures  of  this  artist  have  found  their  way  to 
England.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  has  "  A  Queen 
of  Sheba  before  Solomon " ;  and  at  Alton  Tower 
and  Burleigh  are  other  works  of  the  master.  Sir 
Edmund  Head  gives  an  outline  engraving  of  "  St. 
Bruno  receiving  Novices,"  which  will  give  a  student 
some  idea  of  Le  Sueur's  composition  of  a  subject. 

Charles  Le  Brun,  the  fellow-pupil  and  successful 
rival  of  Le  Sueur,  was  born  in  Paris,  March  22,  1619. 
His  early  love  of  Art  must  have  been  hereditary  ;  his 
father  being  a  sculptor  of  no  mean  reputation.  When 
barely  ten  years  of  age,  Charles  began  to  take  lessons 
from  Perrier,  surnamed  Le  Bourguignon  ;  but  soon 
left  him  for  Vouet :  in  whose  studio  he  made  such 
rapid  progress,  that,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  painted 
portraits  of  his  father  and  of  his  uncle.  About  the 
same  time  he  drew  with  a  pen  on  vellum  a  sketch  of 
Louis  XHI.,  on  a  field  of  battle.  The  story  of  this 
sketch  lets  us  a  little  into  the  secret  of  the  artist's 
success  in  life,  which  he  owed  quite  as  much  to  his 
politic  tact  as  to  his  talent.  The  juvenile  work  of  art 
was  presented  to  Seguier,  then  chancellor  of  France, 
who  took  the  precocious  youth  under  his  patronage. 
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and  lodged  him  in  his  palace.  With  an  eye,  no 
doubt,  to  yet  higher  patronage,  Le  Brun  executed  an 
allegorical  picture  of  Cardinal  Richelieu's  career  of 
success ;  in  which  sly  allusion  was  made  to  his  name, 
by  laying  the  scene  in  a  splendid  palace  (Richelieu). 
The  Cardinal  could  hardly  avoid  giving  him,  in 
return,  a  commission  for  three  mythological  subjects, 
for  the  decoration  of  his  palace,  where  they  long 
remained  after  its  name  had  been  changed  to  the 
Palais  Royal.  These  pictures  are  said  to  have 
received  the  approbation  of  Poussin. 

When  this  last  artist  returned,  in  1642,  to  Rome, 
he  took  Le  Brun  with  him,  Seguier  paying  the 
expenses  of  the  younger  painter,  for  four  years. 
After  a  few  years'  study  in  Italy,  Le  Brun  returned 
to  Paris,  1648.  His  earliest  works  of  importance 
were  of  a  religious  character  ;  such  as,  a  "  Crucifixion 
of  St.  Andrew,"  a  "  Martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen,"  and 
"  Moses  striking  the  Rock."  Valuable  commissions 
were  soon  offered  the  rising  artist ;  Mazarin  pre- 
sented him  to  Louis  XIV.,  and  Le  Brun's  fortune 
was  made.  In  1662,  Colbert  made  him  first  painter 
to  the  king,  and  procured  for  him  a  patent  of  nobility; 
he  was  named  director  of  the  Gobelins  manufacture  ; 
and,  in  turn,  rector  and  chancellor  of  the  Academy 
of  Painting.  The  Academy  of  St.  Luke,  at  Rome, 
elected  him,  in  his  absence,  a  member  of  their  body. 
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Le  Brun's  appointment  as  director  of  the  decorative 
painting  and  sculpture,  in  all  the  royal  palaces,  exer- 
cised an  important  influence  on  French  Art  for  many 
subsequent  years.      His  taste  was  the  supreme  law 
for  decorator,  cabinet-maker,  upholder,  carpenter,  and 
locksmith.     He  designed  bronzes,  vases  of  all  kinds, 
mosaics,    marquetries,    candelabra,    girandolas,    and 
time-pieces ;      articles,     that     bric-a-brac     collectors 
compete  for,  with  lavish  readiness,  reflect  to  our  own 
day  the  classical  propriety  of  Le   Brun's  conception 
of  Art    in    its    many  forms.       Fourteen  of  his  best 
years  were    spent    in    decorating   the    new  palace  at 
Versailles.      There  he  traced  the  history  of  his  time, 
from  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees  to  that  of  Nimeguen. 
At   the   Louvre,   he   painted    the  great  Victories  of 
Alexander ;   one  of  the  series,  the  "  Clemency  of  the 
Conqueror  to  the  Family  of  the  vanquished  Darius," 
is  a  noble  work.     The  popularity  of  the  series   was 
much  enhanced    by   the   magnificent   engravings   of 
Girard  Audran.    These  pictures  are  probably  the  best 
of  Le  Brun's  works.     The  glorification  of  his  royal 
master  was  their  motive.     They  are  marked  by  great 
vigour  and  the  absence  of  real  taste  and  refinement. 

In  1666,  Le  Brun  took  an  active  part  in  the 
foundation  of  a  French  School  of  Art  in  Rome,  for 
the  education,  at  the  public  expense,  of  students  who 
had  proved  their  proficiency  by  gaining  the  first  prize 
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at  the  annual  competition  in  Paris.  The  influence  of 
that  institution  has  done,  and  still  does,  much  for 
French  Art.  The  Villa  Medici,  on  the  Pincian, 
where  the  school  has  long  been  established,  is  the 
object  for  which  every  ambitious  Art-pupil  in  Paris 
works,  and  about  which  he  dreams,  sometimes  for 
years  before  attaining  the  summit  of  his  desires. 

At  the  death  of  Colbert,  in  1683,  a  bitter  dis- 
appointment awaited  Le  Brun.  The  new  favourite, 
Louvois,  superseded  him  in  all  his  appointments  in 
the  royal  palaces,  in  favour  of  Mignard,  a  rival 
painter.  From  that  time,  Le  Brun,  in  deep  mortifica- 
tion, retired  from  the  practice  of  his  art,  and  took  up 
his  residence  at  Montmorency.  Later,  feeling  his 
end  approaching,  he  had  himself  conveyed  to  the 
Gobelins,  where  he  died,  February  10,  1690.  His 
body  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Nicolas  du 
Chardonnet ;  and  his  widow  erected  a  superb  monu- 
ment to  his  memoiy. 

As  an  artist,  Le  Brun  has  probably  been  praised 
as  much  beyond  his  merits  as  he  has  been  depreciated 
below  them.  His  capacity  of  work  must  have  been 
immense.  The  vast  scale  of  many  of  his  pictures 
would  have  tasked  the  skill  of  a  better  painter.  If 
his  colouring  is  feeble,  his  light  ill-arranged,  it  may 
be  said  that  much  of  his  shortcoming  arose  from  the 
bad   fashion   of   his  day,  which    treated  the    largest 
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subjects   in  an  artificial  and  allegorical  manner  for 
purposes    of   decoration    utterly    unsuited    to   them. 
In  subjects  of  inferior  pretension,  Le  Brun  succeeded 
better  ;  and  better  still  in  his  portraits,  in  which  the 
conditions  of  success  bound  the  artist  more  rigidly  to 
be  faithful  to  nature.    His  "  Stoning  of  St.  Stephen  " 
and  his  "  Magdalene"  have  much  to  recommend  them. 
If  his  "Christ  on  the  Cross,"  surrounded  by  angels, 
is  full  of  affectation,  it  is  at  least  well  executed.     The 
composition    is    said    to    have  been   suggested  by  a 
dream  of  Anne  of  Austria.      Several  works  of   Le 
Brun  are  in  the  Dulwich  Gallery  near  London  ;  one 
of  them,    "  Horatius    Codes  defending  the  Bridge," 
painted  in  Rome,  was  mistaken  at  its  first  exhibition 
for  a  work  of  Poussin.     A  French  critic  remarks,  as  to 
the  Victories  of  Alexander  : — "  Le  Brun  was  an  artist 
exactly  suited  to  the  age  and  character  of  Louis  XIV. 
The  qualities  of  his  pictures  bear  the  same  relation 
to  true  and  simple  grandeur  in  Art,  as  Louis  XIV., 
going   to  war  in   his  coach-and-six,    bore   to   Julius 
Caesar.      All  is  ostentation  and   struggle  for  effect: 
considerable    technical     excellence     and     but     little 
genuine    feeling.        Their    scale    is    gigantic ;    they 
produce   an   impression    like  that  of  a  scene  at  the 
opera." 

Before  leaving  the  school  of  Vouet,  some  notice 
is  due  to  another  of  his  pupils,  Pierre  Mignard,  and 
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to  Pierre's  elder  brother,  Nicolas.  Both  were  natives 
of  Troyes,  in  Champagne.  Nicolas  was  born,  1605, 
or  1608  ;  Pierre,  1610.  The  elder  brother  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  younger  by  the  affix  of  I'aiiie,  or 
d' Avignon,  to  his  name.  He  never  attained  to  the 
popularity  of  his  brother ;  yet  his  knowledge  of  Art 
was  considerable;  and  many  of  his  w^orks  may  be 
met  with  in  European  galleries.  After  studying 
painting  at  Troyes,  and  among  the  works  left  at 
Fontainebleau  by  the  Italian  masters  invited  thither 
by  Francis  I.,  Nicolas  Mignard  began  the  practice 
of  his  art  at  Lyons.  He  visited  Rome,  1644,  in  the 
suite  of  the  cardinal-archbishop  of  Lyons,  a  brother 
of  Richelieu.  \\\  two  years  he  settled  at  Avignon. 
As  the  young  Louis  XIV.  passed  through  that  city 
on  his  way  to  espouse  the  Infanta  of  Spain,  Cardinal 
Mazarin  employed  Mignard  to  paint  the  royal 
portrait.  He  succeeded  so  well,  that  he  was  invited 
to  Fontainebleau  to  paint  the  young  queen.  The 
artist  did  not  confine  his  style  of  work  to  portraits, 
but  undertook  historical  subjects,  and  was  employed 
in  decorating  the  Tuileries.  He  was  elected  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Painting,  1663,  and  rose  to  be 
professor,  and  assistant  to  the  rector.  He  painted 
with  his  left  hand.  His  work  represents  agree- 
able subjects,  rather  than  those  of  strong  passion. 
He    died    at   Paris,    March    20,    1668,    leaving   two 
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sons,    both    of    whom    became    painters  of  average 
ability. 

Nicolas'  younger  brother,  Pierre,  named  for  dis- 
tinction' sake  le  Roinain,  was  originally  destined  by 
his  father  to  the  study  of  medicine.  His  bent  for 
Art,  however,  was  too  strong,  and  he  entered  the 
studio  of  Boucher,  a  Bourges  painter  and  engraver. 
One  year  of  this  artist's  instructions  sufficed  for  young 
Mignard  ;  and  he  presently  repaired,  like  his  elder 
brother,  to  Fontainebleau,  where  he  passed  a  couple 
of  years  in  studying  the  Italian  masters  in  that  once 
famous  collection.  His  next  change  was  to  Paris  ; 
and  in  Vouet's  studio  Pierre  practised  his  art,  to  his 
master's  entire  satisfaction  :  so  much  so,  that  wishing 
to  keep  the  youth  always  with  him,  Vouet  procured 
him  employment  and  proposed  to  his  pupil  to  marry 
his  daughter.  But  Mignard  longed  to  visit  Italy,  and 
his  master's  pleasant  offer  would  have  probably  for 
ever  deprived  him  of  the  great  opportunity  he  desired. 
March,  1635,  he  set  out  for  Rome,  then  much  fre- 
quented by  French  artists  and  men  of  letters.  It  is 
sufficient  to  name  Nicolas  Poussin,  and  his  brother- 
in-law,  Caspar  Dughet ;  the  Lemaires  ;  Claude  Lor- 
raine ;  Leclerc,  and  Alphonse  Dufresnoy.  For  nine 
years  Mignard  studied  the  Italian  masters  ;  doing  a 
little  business  in  portraiture,  meanwhile,  on  his  own 
account.      Several   cardinals  and  popes   sat  to  him  ; 
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he  also  decorated  some  of  the  churches  with  his 
fresco  pictures.  In  the  year  1653  he  made  a  tour  of 
eight  months  among  the  principal  cities  of  Italy.  At 
the  age  of  47  Mignard  had  passed  22  years  in  Italy. 
His  wife  was  a  Roman  ;  and  he  had  come  to  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  living  masters  of  the  Italian 
school.  But  the  tempting  invitation  of  the  French 
king,  and  Mazarin's  promise  of  lucrative  employment, 
overcame  his  attachment  to  his  second  home  ;  and 
Mignard  revisited  France,  but  at  first  alone,  leaving, 
for  the  time,  his  wife  and  family  in  Rome.  His 
journey  was  arrested  for  several  months  by  serious 
illness,  in  the  house  of  his  brother  Nicolas,  at 
Avignon.  It  was  here  that  Mignard  and  Moliere 
first  made  acquaintance,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
close  and  lasting  friendship. 

The  painter  reached  Fontainebleau  in  September, 
1658,  and,  after  his  introduction  to  the  court,  began 
to  paint  the  portrait  of  the  Infanta  of  Spain,  Maria- 
Teresa,  the  fiancee  of  young  Louis  XIV.  His 
success  at  once  established  his  reputation.  Le  Brun 
was  at  that  time  the  official  painter  of  royalty  ; 
and  a  keen  rivalry  commenced  between  the  artists. 
Mignard,  for  the  moment,  became  the  fashion  ;  and 
about  this  period  the  queen-mother  employed  him 
to  paint  the  dome  at  Val-de-grace.  The  work, 
though  now  injured  by  ti'ric,  attests  the  learning,  if 
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not  the  genius,  of  the  painter.  When  it  was  com- 
pleted, in  1664,  Mignard  sent  for  his  family,  and 
settled  for  life  in  France.  His  rivalry  with  Le  Brun 
lasted  till  the  death  of  Colbert,  1683  ;  when,  at  the 
instigation  of  his  successor,  Louvois,  Mignard  was 
appointed  to  the  official  post  till  then  held  by  Le 
Brun.  His  first  work  after  this  was  the  decoration 
of  some  smaller  apartments  at  Versailles.  In  June, 
1687,  Mignard  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  noble. 

At  the  death  of  Le  Brun,  1690,  the  new  court- 
painter  was  admitted,  by  royal  command,  into  the 
Academy  of  Painting,  an  honour  he  had  hitherto 
refused,  not  choosing  to  occupy  a  subordinate  place. 
His  promotion  through  all  the  grades  at  one  sitting 
gave  great  offence.  His  diploma  picture  was  a  copy, 
in  white  and  grey,  of  the  Val-de-grace  dome.  From 
this  time,  Mignard  rested  on  his  laurels,  painting 
only  sacred  subjects.  At  his  death,  May  13,  1695,  he 
had  just  finished  his  plans  for  painting  the  dome  of 
the  Invalides,  in  Paris. 

Pierre  Mignard's  reputation  rests  chiefly  on  his 
portraits,  which  are  generally  graceful,  and  pleasing 
in  colour.  A  very  large  number  of  courtiers  and 
eminent  persons  of  his  day  sat  to  him  ;  and  posterity 
owes  him  its  acquaintance  with  the  features  of  many 
of  those  who,  but  for  his  pencil,  would  long  since 
have   become    the    mere    shadow    of    a   name: — La 
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Vallicre,  Montespan,  De  Sevigne,  Bossuet,  Turenne, 
Colbert,  La  Fontaine,  Racine,  Boileau,  and  the 
painter's  friend,  Moliere.  Mignard's  defect  was  want 
of  originality  ;  mediocrity  was  all  he  can  be  said  to 
have  attained.  La  Bruyere,  we  are  told,  left  on  record 
this  criticism  : — "  Vignon  is  a  painter;  the  author  of 
'  Pyramus '  is  a  poet ;  but  Corneille  is  Corneille,  and 
Mignard  is  Mignard."  The  Carracci  and  Guido  are 
said  to  have  been  his  favourite  masters  in  Rome;  hence 
he  is  sometimes  called  by  critics,  "  the  Sasso-Ferrato 
and  the  Carlo  Dolce  of  the  French  school  in  one." 
Traces  of  Domenichino,  and  even  of  Raphael,  may  be 
found  in  his  work  ;  but  much  that  is  good  in  execu- 
tion and  finish  is  spoiled  by  the  affectation  that  seems 
to  be  ineradicable  in  French  Art.  Mignard's  portraits 
are  frequently  to  be  found  in  public  galleries ; 
many  of  them  have  been  engraved  by  able  artists. 
Windsor  Castle  possesses  a  full-length  portrait  of 
Henrietta  of  Orleans,  daughter  of  Charles  L  Young 
Louis  XIV.  is  at  Hampton  Court ;  Descartes  at 
Castle  Howard. 

Poussin's great  name  has  been  postponed  till  now,  - 
in    order   to    give    a   connected    \iew   of  the   early     ) 
succession  of  masters  in  the  strictly  French  school. 
Poussin,  like  Claude,  was  French  in  little  but  in  the 
accident  oi  birth.      His  studies,  the  greater  part  of 
his  life,  were  Italian.      \'ct,  owing  to  his  influence  on 
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French  Art,  not  only  in  his  lifetime,  but  since,  a 
History  of  the  French  School  of  Painting  would 
be  incomplete  without  some  notice  of  this  master. 
Nicolas  Poussin,  a  member  of  a  good  Norman  family, 
was  born,  1594,  at  Grand  Andely,  close  to  the 
historical  Chateau  Gaillard.  He  studied  art  under 
Varin,  a  master  not  otherwise  distinguished.  En- 
gravings after  Raphael  and  Giulio  Romano  did  more, 
probably,  to  educate  his  eye  and  hand  in  drawing 
than  all  Varin's  instructions.  The  young  painter 
made  several  unsuccessful  efforts  to  reach  Rome.  He 
gained  his  point  at  last,  when  he  was  thirty  years  of 
age.  Marino,  an  Italian  poet,  whose  acquaintance 
Poussin  had  casually  made,  presented  him  to  Cardinal 
Barberini.  But  Marino,  soon  after,  dying,  and  the 
Cardinal  accepting  a  mission  to  Spain,  the  painter  was 
left  to  his  own  resources  in  a  strange  city,  and  sold 
his  works  for  a  trifle  to  gain  his  daily  bread.  Titian 
and  Domenichino  were  the  masters  he  chiefly  affected. 
Poussin's  style,  however,  owed  little  or  nothing  to 
either  of  those  masters.  It  was  formed  much  more 
on  the  antique,  as  exhibited  in  ancient  statues. 
Barberini's  return  to  Rome  relieved  the  artist  from 
the  pressure  of  want.  Commissions  were  soon 
entrusted  to  him,  and  his  reputation  was  established. 
In  1629,  he  married  Anna  Dughet,  daughter  of  a 
French   family  long  settled  in  Rome.     Poussin  had 
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been  set  upon  and  wounded  by  soldiers  at  night,  and 
had  found  refuge  with  this  family ;  and,  as  a  suitable 
conclusion  to  the  adventure,  the  patient  fell  in  love 
with  the  daughter  of  his  host,  and  was  eventually 
married  to  her.  His  brother-in-law,  Caspar,  a  good 
landscape  painter,  was  taken  into  Poussin's  friend- 
ship, and  learned  much  from  him  in  his  art.  Finally 
he  adopted  Poussin's  name,  and  is  now  known  as 
Caspar  Poussin.  His  connection,  however,  with  the 
French  school  is  sufficiently  remote ;  yet  he  is  some- 
times assigned  a  place  in  it,  as  in  the  National 
Callery  in  London. 

Ten  years  later,  Nicolas  Poussin  was  invited  to 
France  by  Louis  XHL,  and  went,  accompanied  by 
his  brother-in-law.  Cardinal  Richelieu  introduced 
him  to  the  king,  and  he  was  received  with  due 
honour  and  distinction.  Vouet  was  devoured  with 
envy  when  Poussin  was  named  first  painter  in  ordi- 
nary to  the  king,  a  title  which  Vouet  himself  also 
bore.  Poussin  returned  to  Italy  in  the  following  year, 
intending  to  bring  back  his  family  and  settle  in  Paris. 
But  Richelieu  dying  in  a  few  months,  and  Louis 
XHL  the  year  after,  he  never  executed  his  purpose, 
but  remained  in  Rome  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  1664, 
Anna,  his  wife,  died  ;  and  on  the  19th  of  November, 
in  the  year  following,  Poussin  himself  expired.  His 
body  was  buried  in  San  Lorenzo  in  Lucina. 
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Mr.  Wornum  remarks  that  Poussin  "  stamped  a 
character  on  the  Art  of  France  which  may  be  said 
to  have  lasted  till  this  day.  His  style,  based  in  some 
degree  on  a  confusion  of  the  capabilities  of  sculpture 
and  painting,  exhibits  statuesque  forms,  fine  drawing, 
and  the  composition  of  a  bas-relief,  clothed  in  un- 
pleasing  colour."  In  fact,  a  novice  in  the  school 
would  be  astonished  to  be  led  up  to  one  of  Poussin's 
dim,  reddish-brown  pictures  of  dancing  Bacchanals 
(the  National  Gallery  possesses  three  or  four),  and 
bidden  to  admire  the  work  of  this  master.  Yet  his 
surprise  would  give  way  to  pleasure  as  the  admirable 
drawing  of  the  figures  broke  upon  him,  and  their 
grouping  together,  allowance  being  always  made  for 
the  sculpturesque  tendency  of  the  painter's  composi- 
tion. The  life  and  movement  of  the  dancing  groups, 
the  longer  they  are  examined,  the  more  they  increase 
the  student's  admiration  of  the  master's  genius.  And 
if  he  turns  to  a  smaller  work,  "Venus,  asleep,  surprised 
by  Satyrs,"  he  will  confess  that  probably  never  was 
the  human  form  painted  with  more  perfect  drawing, 
and  more  exquisite  refinement,  than  that  of  the 
recumbent  goddess.  The  unpleasant  colour  predomi- 
nating: in  this  master's  works  is  said  to  be  an 
accident  of  time ;  the  darkened  ground  on  which  he 
painted  is  now  seen  through  the  lights,  and  affects 
the  tone  of   the   local    colours.      Reynolds   admires 
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Poussin's  later  style,  which  is  less  dry,  softer  and 
richer,  and  exhibits  more  unity  between  the  figures 
and  the  ground.  As  a  landscape  painter,  also, 
Poussin  claims  a  high  place.  His  works  of  this 
class  may  be  studied  at  the  Dulvvich  Gallery,  together 
with  several  pictures  of  mythological  subjects.  At 
Belvoir  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  and 
in  the  Bridgewater  Gallery,  in  London,  respectively, 
is  a  series  of  the  "  Seven  Sacraments."  The  well- 
known  "  Moses  striking  the  Rock  "  is  also  in  the 
Bridgewater  collection.  At  Burleigh  House,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Exeter's,  at  Holkham  in  Norfolk,  and  other 
galleries,  are  examples  of  his  art.  In  the  Louvre 
there  are  nearly  forty  of  his  pictures,  pretty  equally 
divided,  as  to  subjects,  between  Scripture  and 
mythology,  according  to  the  taste  of  his  age.  The 
Four  Seasons  he  has  allegorised  by  four  scenes  from 
Scripture  history.  Spring  is  represented  by  the 
terrestrial  Paradise,  the  home  of  Adam  and  Eve  ; 
Summer,  by  the  beautiful  idyl  of  Ruth  and  Boaz  ; 
the  two  spies  carrying  back  to  the  camp  of  Israel  the 
bunches  of  grapes  from  Canaan  symbolise  Autumn  : 
and  Winter  is  exhibited  in  the  universal  Deluge. 

Side  by  side  in  the  National  Gallery,  London, 
may  be  studied  eight  excellent  examples  of  Nicolas 
Poussin's  work,  and  some  half-dozen  important  land- 
scapes of  his  brother-in-law,   Caspar.       But   as  the 
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connection  of  this  master  with  our  subject  is  remote, 
we  turn  to  what  strictly  belongs  to  French  Art. 

Out  of  regard  to  his  French  origin,  a  brief  notice 
is  due  to  Claude,  surnamed  Lorraine,  from  the 
province  of  his  birth.  This  eminent  painter  of 
landscape  was  born  at  Chamagne,  in  1600,  and  died 
in  Rome,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two.  His  parents  were 
very  poor,  and  little  Claude  is  said  to  have  been 
apprenticed  to  a  pastrycook.  His  elder  brother  was 
a  wood-carver,  and  lived  at  Friburg.  A  travelling 
dealer  persuaded  the  brother  to  let  Claude  go  with 
him  to  Rome,  and  support  him  while  there  till  he 
could  earn  his  livelihood.  So  he  went  to  Italy  :  first 
to  Naples,  and  thence  to  Rome,  where,  in  the  course 
of  years,  he  grew  famous  among  his  contemporaries. 

The  Art-world  of  his  time  recognised  in  him  the 

first  of  landscape    painters.      His   pictures   were   an 

idealised   transcript   of   Nature ;    his   colouring   was 

charming.     No  one  before  him,  and  perhaps  only  one 

since,  ever  painted  air  in  its  relation  to  distance  as 

Claude  painted  it.      If  the  fame  of  Claude  suffered 

somewhat  from  the  dust  of  controversy  that  obscured 

it   some    thirty  years  ago,    calmer  judgment    must 

admit  that  as   an   artist,   on   the   whole,    he   is    not 

inferior  to  Turner.     He  was  certainly  not  inferior  to 

him   in   the  patient   attention    he  gave   to   the  ever 

varying  face  of  Nature ;    watching,  often  from  dawn 

p. 
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till  night,  we  are  told,  the  successive  phenomena  of 
light  and  cloud,  and  wind  and  air.  His  book  of 
sketches,  which  he  called  Liber  Veritatis  (now  in 
the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire),  suggested 
to  Turner  the  name  of  his  collection  of  studies  for 
pictures,  Liber  Studionim.  But,  as  we  remarked, 
Claude  was  a  pupil,  and,  all  his  life,  a  painter,  of  the 
Italian  school.  With  this  brief  notice,  therefore,  of 
his  genius  for  landscape  art,  we  pass  on. 

Philippe  de  Champagne  was  a  native  of  Brussels  ; 
born  May  26,  1602.     His  love  of  Art  seems  to  have 
been  innate ;  long  before  he  could  write  he  was  able 
to  draw.       Jean  Bouillon  and   Michel   de   Bordeaux 
were  his   first  masters  ;  he  learnt  landscape  painting 
from  Jacques   Fouquiere.      Attracted  to  Paris  about 
1 62 1,  he   formed  an  intimacy  with    Poussin.     Both 
artists  were,  in  a  short  time,  set  to  work  by  Marie  de 
Medicis  to  decorate  her  new  palace  of  the   Luxem- 
bourg.     Duchesne,  who   was  then  the   king's    first 
painter,  hearing  the   praises   of  the  young  Brabant 
artist  from    the    superintendent  of  works,  conceived 
so  strong  a  jealousy  of  him  as  to  render  it  prudent 
for  Philippe  to  return  for  a  time  to  his  native  city. 
At  Duchesne's  death,  1628,  he  returned  to  Paris,  and 
never  again  left  it.      He  requited  the  jealousy  of  his 
late  rival  by  marrying  his  daughter.    He  also  resumed 
his  work  at  the  Luxembourg,  with  a  fixed  annual 
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pension.  In  a  roof  he  painted  for  the  Carmelites,  in 
their  church,  a  crucifix  of  his  designing  was  long 
regarded  as  a  marvel  of  perspective.  Louis  XI 11. 
and,  afterwards,  Cardinal  Richelieu,  gave  him  com- 
missions. The  painter's  only  son  dying,  and,  about 
the  same  time,  his  wife,  De  Champagne  sent  for  his 
nephew  from  Brussels,  his  former  pupil,  and  the  heir 
to  his  talent.  The  uncle  painted  much  for  churches. 
His  portraits  were  the  best  of  his  age,  and  they  are 
still  numerous.  The  Louvre  contains  several  of  the 
best : — A  full-length  portrait  of  Cardinal  Richelieu  ; 
another  of  the  painter  himself.  A  landscape  in  the 
background  represents  Brussels,  with  the  spire  of 
its  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  the  fine  western  towers  of 
St.  Gudule.  Arnaud  dAndilly  furnished  the  artist 
with  a  good  subject  for  a  portrait,  now  in  the  Louvre ; 
a  duplicate  of  the  same  is  at  Earl  Spencer's  seat  at 
Althorp.  The  national  collection  in  Paris  also 
possesses  an  interesting  portrait  of  the  painter's 
daughter,  a  Porte-Royale  nun,  in  a  group  with  Sister 
Catherine  Agnes,  of  the  same  house,  who  was 
believed  to  have  effected  the  supernatural  cure  of  her 
sister-nun.  "The  expression  of  the  heads  is 
touching,"  as  Sir  E.  Head  remarks,  "  the  execution 
most  careful."  In  the  Royal  Musee  at  Brussels, 
a  numerous  series  of  pictures  by  De  Champagne 
illustrates    corresponding    incidents     in    the    life    of 
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St.  Benedict.  The  rosy  faces  and  black  robes  of  the 
monks  are  exact  transcripts  from  nature  ;  full  of  truth 
and  good  colour ;  but  the  general  effect  is  cold  and 
stiff.  The  National  Gallery,  London,  has  a  curious 
triple  portrait  of  Richelieu  on  one  canvas,  painted  for 
a  sculptor.  The  cardinal's  full-face  in  the  centre  is 
flanked  by  either  profile.  Cold  steel  could  scarcely 
be  colder  than  his  finely-cut  nose  and  his  remorseless 
eyes.  The  broad  blue  ribbon  of  his  order  has  no 
warmth  in  it,  nor  the  white  linen  collar ;  hardly  even 
the  brick-red  robes  of  his  cardinalate. 

De  Champagne  was  one  of  the  earliest  members 
of  the  Academy  of  Painting.  He  rose  to  be  pro- 
fessor, and  then  rector.  He  is  said  to  have  worked 
with  amazing  rapidity,  which  is  remarkable,  con- 
sidering the  conscientious  finish  he  gave  to  everything. 
He  died  in  Paris,  August  12,  1674. 

In  traversing  so  wide  a  field  as  the  history  of 
French  Art,  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  give  a 
detailed  account  of  every  painter  in  the  long  line.  A 
selection  must  be  made,  and  limited  to  the  more 
eminent,  and  especially  to  those  \yhose  influence 
effected  a  renovation  in  the  national  Art,  and  whose 
school  became  celebrated  for  the  number  and  the 
ultimate  eminence  of  its  pupils.  Let  it  suffice,  then, 
to  name,  as  representatives  of  the  school  of  France, 
in  the  remainder  of  the  17th  century,  such  artists  as 
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Testelin,  Loir,  Dufresnoy,  and  Bourdon.  This  last, 
though  never  attaining  first  rank  cither  in  historical, 
portrait,  or  landscape  painting  (all  of  which  styles  he 
practised),  was  thought  good  enough  to  be  named  her 
first  painter,  by  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden.  Cour- 
tois,  surnamed  Bourguignon,  painted  battle  scenes, 
and  Parroul  genre  pieces.  The  term  "  genre"  has  no 
equivalent  either  in  the  English  or  German  Art- 
vocabularies,  but  the  usefulness  of  the  expression  has 
led  to  its  adoption  by  almost  all  the  English  Art- 
critics  of  the  present  day.  The  name  is  borrowed 
from  the  French  to  signify  a  branch  of  Art  which  is 
neither  historical,  nor  sacred,  nor  portrait,  nor  land- 
scape, nor  animal,  nor  still-life,  but  a  class  of  subjects 
taken  from  familiar,  every-day  life.  A  painter  of  such 
is  called  a  genre  painter,  or  dn  bas  genre — of  an 
inferior  kind  of  subject.  Thus  Hogarth  and  Leslie 
were  painters  of  genre  in  the  British  school,  and 
nearly  all  the  Dutch  artists,  as  for  example,  Teniers, 
Ostade,  Jan  Steen,  and,  of  a  superior  kind,  Terburg 
and  Gerard  Dow,  Mieris  and  Metzu. 

Among  artists  living  into  the  last  century,  but 
born  in  the  previous  one,  may  be  enumerated  Lafosse 
and  Jouvinet,  both  of  them  Academicians,  the  latter 
a  member  of  a  distinguished  Rouen  family  of  painters. 
Lemoine,  another  of  this  class,  was  the  son  of 
poor  parents,  born  in   Paris,  1688,  who  rose  to  be  a 
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member  of  the  Academy,  and  an  historical  painter  of 
no  mean  order.      If  size  of  work  could  ensure  dis- 
tinction,  Lemoine  might  boast  that  he  painted   the 
largest  picture  probably  ever  executed  in  the  world — 
the    ceiling  of  the    Salon    d'Hercule,    at   Versailles. 
This  vast   surface  measured  64  feet  in  length,  54  in 
width,  and  nearly  9  in  depth ;    all  in  one  sweep,  with- 
out any  architectural   feature  to  divide  it.     Lemoine 
took  upwards  of  four  years  to  fill  this  hollow  space 
with  some  forty  life-size  figures  in  oil.      His,  too,  is 
the  less  admirable  distinction  of  marking  the  earliest 
decided  decline  of  the  first  period  of  French  Art.   His 
style  of  composition  and  execution  evinced  the  corrupt 
influence  of  all  the  accumulating  falsities  and  affecta- 
tions  of  the   later  Louises   and   their   courts.      He 
perished  by  his  own  hand  in  1 737. 

Monnoyer  was  an  eminent  flower-painter  and 
Academician.  Engaged  to  decorate  the  house  of 
Lord  Montague,  in  London,  he  won  the  esteem  of 
Kneller,  the  fashionable  portrait-painter,  who  enhanced 
his  own  work  by  making  Monnoyer  put  his  flowers 
into  the  pictures.  Eight  vases  of  his  flowers  are 
shown  at  the  Louvre.  Monnoyer  died  in  London 
in  1699. 

Watteau,  the  painter  of  fetes  and  ladies'  costumes 
and  manners,  was  himself  a  sign  of  a  period  of 
decadence  in  Art ;    more,  perhaps,  on  account  of  his 
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unvarying  choice  of  subject  than  of  his  method  of 
treating  it.  Only  to  a  careless  and  superficial  society 
is  life  nothing  but  holidays  and  merriment,  and  full- 
dress  and  flirtation.  Yet  Watteau's  style  is  in  itself 
so  unique,  so  unrivalled,  although  a  frivolous  one,  as 
to  demand  special  notice.  Antoine  Watteau,  the  son 
of  a  master-tiler  at  Valenciennes,  was  born  October 
ID,  1684.  He  is  found,  when  still  a  youth,  in  Paris, 
engaged  in  decorating  the  Opera.  His  employers 
and  he  quarrelled  in  a  few  months,  and  the  young 
artist  had  to  make  sketches  and  small  paintings, 
which  he  sold  for  sums  varying  from  twenty  francs 
down  to  six.  A  brother-artist  detected  his  talent, 
lodged  him  in  his  house,  and  encouraged  him  to 
persevere.  In  1709  he  gained  the  second  prize  of 
Rome.  Perhaps  out  of  disappointment,  he  went  back 
to  his  native  town,  to  pursue  his  studies  in  private. 
By-and-by  he  exhibited  two  pictures  in  Paris. 
Lafosse,  then  Director  of  the  Academy,  was  so  much 
struck  by  them  as  to  seek  an  interview  with  the 
artist.  Young  Watteau  communicated  to  him  his 
eager  wish  to  perfect  himself  in  Rome.  Lafosse 
assured  him  he  had  already  as  much  knowledge  of 
Art  as  any  of  them,  and  bade  him  stand  for  the 
Academy.  He  did  so  ;  the  other  candidates  retired, 
and  he  was  elected,  17 17.  His  diploma-picture  was 
the  "  Embarkation  for  the  Island  of  Cythera,"  now  in 
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the  Louvre,  and  the  only  example  of   this  artist  it 
possesses.     But  it  passes  among  the  critics  for  one  of 
his  masterpieces.     A  highly-coloured  description  of 
it    may  be    consulted,  Paris    Guide,  /.,    written  by 
M.  Theophile  Gautier. 

Three  years  later,  Watteau  made  a  tour  in 
England.  His  health  beginning  to  fail,  he  retired 
to  Nogent-sur-Marne,  near  Paris,  and  died  there, 
July  i8,  1721,  bequeathing  all  his  pictures  and 
sketches  to  four  of  his  friends,  who  paid  his  debts 
and  erected  a  funeral  monument.  Watteau's  works, 
VL  engraved  by  A;iidran  and  other  eminent  artists,  fill 
.  three  volumes,  of  which  the  first  is  devoted  to 
historical  scenes,  the  others  to  fancy  studies. 
Voltaire  attributed  to  him,  in  the  domain  of  graceful- 
ness, a  position  similar  to  that  assigned  to  Teniers 
in  the  grotesque.  We  might  have  expected  that  a 
painter  of  nothing  but  festivals  and  brightness  should 
be  himself  bright  and  buoyant.  On  the  contrary,  his 
character  was  an  unsettled  and  melancholy  one. 
Sometimes  a  grim  humour  betrays  itself  in  his  work  ; 
as  in  the  picture  representing  a  procession  of  doctors, 
apothecaries,  and  their  patients,  moving  in  pairs  to 
the  churchyard.  Another  French  critic  finds  in 
Watteau's  work  "  simplicity,  grace,  and  expression. 
His  colour  is  true,  his  drawing  correct  and  easy. 
When  he  wanted  a  particularly  jovial  face,  he  always 
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painted  that  of  the  curd  of  Nogent,  whom  the  artist 
often  saw."  There  is  a  story  of  his  almost  involun- 
tarily complaining  of  the  ugliness  of  the  crucifix 
presented  to  his  lips,  in  the  closing  moments  of  his 
life,  by  his  friend  the  merry  curd. 

The  national  collection  at  Berlin  has  two  fine 
Watteaux,  representing  the  Pleasures  of  French 
Comedy  and  of  Italian  respectively.  The  Russian 
Hermitage  at  St.  Petersburg  has  three ;  one  of 
them  a  religious  picture  of  the  Holy  Family  in  a 
landscape.  Dresden,  Munich,  Madrid,  each  possesses 
several  of  his  works.  Sir  R.  Wallace  is  the  owner 
of  eleven.  The  Gallery  at  Dulwich  has  a  Fete- 
Champetre,  and  a  Val-Champetre.  Of  the  last  Mr. 
Jameson  writes  : — "  This  is  a  very  beautiful  specimen 
of  a  style  in  which  Watteau  had  no  equal,  a  sort  of 
French-Arcadian-pastoral-fantastic,  which  never  yet 
existed,  and  in  which  nature  is  represented  just 
as  in  a  ballet,  and  the  nymphs  and  swains  and 
mincing  dryads  are  all  tres-gentils.  The  sparkling 
delicacy  of  pencil  and  variety  of  fancy  he  has  dis- 
played in  these  subjects  have  lent  them  a  certain 
value." 

When  French  Art  returned  to  its  first  love  of 
classicism,  under  the  influence  of  David,  as  we  shall 
find  by-and-by,  Watteau  and  his  works  fell  in  public 
esteem  proportionately.      But  the  tide  again  turned  ; 
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and,  so  lately  as  1844,  a  purchaser  was  found  willing 
to  pay  p/^i,200  for  a  couple  of  Watteaux. 

Among  the  last  painters  of  note  belonging  to  this 
period  is  Subleyras,  born  at  Uzes,  1699.  Gaining 
the  prize  of  Rome  in  his  youth,  he  settled  and 
married  there,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  St.  Luke.  An  honour  rarely  accorded 
to  a  living  artist,  still  less  to  a  foreigner,  was  paid  to 
him,  when  a  picture  of  his  was  copied  in  mosaic  and 
placed  in  St.  Peter's.  It  represents  a  scene  in  St. 
Basil's  life  when  the  heretic  emperor  Valens  fainted 
during  the  archbishop's  mass.  Subleyras  painted 
many  portraits  and  easel  pictures.  His  works  are 
found  at  the  Louvre,  and  in  many  European 
galleries.  Art  was  on  the  decline  at  Rome,  also, 
as  well  as  elsewhere. 

Boucher  was  a  painter  who,  in  a  less  corrupt 
time,  might  have  found  a  legitimate  field  for  his 
invention  and  his  free  execution.  His  industry  was 
marvellous,  but  misapplied  to  the  service  of  the 
unbounded  licence  of  French  society  in  his  lono- 
career  as  an  artist. 

Carle  Van  Loo,  to  the  extent  of  his  means, 
maintained  the  simplicity  of  his  art,  as  contra.-ted 
with  the  affected  and  theatrical  productions  of  men 
like  Coypel  and  Troy.  His  style  was  healthy  and 
natural.     Unfortunately,  neither  his  drawin-y  nor  his 
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composition  was  irreproachable,  and  his  figures 
wanted  animation.  Charles  Andrd  (or  Carle)  Van 
Loo  was  a  member  of  a  Dutch  family  of  painters 
in  the  third  generation.  His  grandfather  had 
removed  to  Paris,  become  an  Academician,  and  died 
in  1670.  Carle  was  born  in  Paris,  1705.  His  elder 
brother,  Jean  Baptiste,  was  also  a  good  painter,  a 
great  traveller,  and  a  Roman  student.  Carle  went 
a  good  deal  about  with  him,  and  gained  popularity 
as  a  painter  in  every  style  of  subject.  He  too, 
was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Painting, 
at  Paris.  Although  he  never  reached  the  art  of 
the  great  masters,  he  appeared  to  advantage  among 
their    degenerate    descendants.       He    died    July    13, 

1765- 

Joseph  Marie  Vien  founded  a  new  and  reformed 
school.  Himself  a  painter  of  considerable  power,  he 
had  the  good  fortune  to  train  pupils  who  surpassed 
himself  in  the  practice  of  their  art.  Vien  was  born 
at  Montpellier,  June  18,  17 16.  Before  he  was  seven 
years  old,  he  copied  in  china-ink  an  engraving  of 
Le  Brun's  "  Serpent  of  Brass."  An  attempt  to 
initiate  him  in  the  study  of  the  law  failed ;  he  then 
procured  admission  into  a  porcelain  manufactory, 
where  he  learnt  to  paint.  He  left  his  native  town  for 
Paris,  1641,  to  prosecute  his  studies;  supporting 
himself,  meanwhile,  by   selling  his   sketches  to   the 
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merchants  of  the  Pont  Notre  Dame,  and  competing 
for  prizes  with  his  pictures.  He  soon  gained  the  first 
prize  of  Rome,  and  became  entitled  to  a  maintenance 
in  that  seat  of  Art  at  the  cost  of  the  French  govern- 
ment. There  he  made  rapid  progress,  and  worked 
his  way  to  public  notice.  His  favourite  style  was  a 
combination  of  the  antique  simplicity  of  form  with 
the  natural  ease  acquired  in  the  life  school.  After  a 
tour  of  observation  among  many  Italian  cities,  Vien 
went  back  to  Paris,  and  was  admitted  to  full  Academi- 
cal honours,  1754-  His  diploma-picture,  "Daedalus 
and  Icarus,"  is  in  the  Louvre.  His  reputation  became 
European.  One  of  his  most  admired  works  is 
"  St.  Denis  preaching  to  the  French,"  for  the  church 
of  St.  Roch,  where  it  still  remains. 

After  rising  to  high  office  in  the  Academy  of 
Painting,  Vien  was  appointed,  1775,  to  the  director- 
ship of  the  French  Academy  in  Rome.  Six  years 
afterwards  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  was  named  by 
Louis  XVI.  his  first  painter.  The  storm  of  the 
Revolution  supervened,  and  Vien  was  deprived  of  all 
his  appointments  and  emoluments.  He  survived, 
however,  to  salute  the  rising  star,  was  named 
Senator  by  the  First  Consul,  and  then  made  Count, 
and  Commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  He  died 
in  Paris,  March  27,  1809,  at  the  great  age  of  93. 
Yet    within    six   months   of    the   end,    he   was   still 
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painting,  in  a  graceful  style,  Anacreontic  scenes, 
arabesques,  and  flower-vases,  as  he  probably  had 
painted  long  ago  in  the  porcelain  manufactory. 
Nearly  200  important  works  of  this  artist  are 
distributed  among  the  musdes  of  France. 

Vien  had  in  his  studio  two  pupils,  David  and 
Vincent,  who  in  turn  founded  the  style  of  painters  of 
the  eminence  of  Girodet,  Gerard,  Le  Gros,  Meynier, 
and  Thdvenin.  David  came  to  him  with  a  bad  style 
already  acquired,  but  at  great  pains  it  was  corrected. 
If  Vien's  pupils  and  their  pupils  excelled  himself,  it 
was  at  least  by  putting  his  lessons  in  practice,  and  by 
studying  his  work.  A  French  critic  thus  summarises 
a  notice  of  Vien  and  his  school : — "  Judgment  and 
correct  execution  were  his  chief  qualities  ;  while  he 
aimed  at  simplicity,  he  not  unfrequently  became  cold, 
and  even  stiff.  But  for  his  management  of  a  great 
subject,  his  observance  of  natural  forms,  his  under- 
standing of  lights,  the  firmness  and  freshness  of  his 
pencil,  his  harmonious  grouping  of  colours,  the  work 
of  Vien's  mature  age  will  always  secure  the  esteem 
of  artists." 

His  wife,  Marie  Rdboul,  was  also  a  painter,  and 
a  pupil  of  her  husband.  She  was  several  years 
younger  than  he,  and  died  a  few  years  before  him. 
Her  merit  as  an  artist  was  attested  by  her  election 
into  the  Academies  both  of  Paris  and  of  Rome.    Her 
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diploma-picture  is  now  at  the  Louvre,  and  repre- 
sents a  cock  laying  his  foot  on  an  ^<gg  which 
a  hen  has  just  laid.  Their  son,  Marie  Joseph, 
was  also  an  artist,  and  lived  till  within  thirty 
years  ago. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

IRE  name  of  Greuze  belongs  to 
no  school  ;  his  school,  in  fact, 
began  and  ended  with  himself. 
He  owed  little  or  nothing  to 
those  who  preceded  him  ;  while  his  imi- 
tators have,  as  yet,  failed  to  approach 
their  model.  Jean  Baptiste  Greuze  was 
born  in  1726,  at  Tournus,  near  Macon, 
in  Burgundy.  His  father,  in  the  usual 
course  of  things,  did  his  best  to  divert  the  bent  of 
his  son's  mind  from  Art ;  and  with  the  usual  want 
of  success.  The  contest  had  become  serious,  when 
Grandon,  a  portrait  painter  of  Lyons,  on  his  way 
through  Tournus,  happening  to  witness  a  scene  be- 
tween father  and  son,  persuaded  the  father  to  trust 
young  Greuze  with  him  to  learn  painting.  Grandon 
was  a  man  of  some  note  in  his  own  line  of  Art,  and 
is  further  notable  as  the  father-in-law  of  the  cele- 
brated Gretry.  Greuze  owed  him  the  secret  of  his 
superiority  in  painting  the  heads  of  young  children 
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and  of  old  men.  When  the  master  removed  to  Paris, 
the  pupil  followed  him,  and  settled  there.  Greuze 
was  now  barely  able  to  maintain  himself  by  painting 
portraits,  and  he  therefore  thought  it  desirable  to 
attempt  a  somewhat  higher  class  of  Art.  He  fre- 
quented the  life  school  of  the  Academy  of  Painting, 
and  if  he  never  became  a  more  than  average  painter 
of  the  human  figure,  he  at  least  learnt  to  correct  the 
deficiencies  of  his  earlier  studies.  He  was  lost  in  the 
crowd,  till  one  day  he  took  his  masters  by  surprise,  by 
producing  a  picture  he  had  finished  in  secret,  repre- 
senting a  father  of  a  family  explaining  the  Bible  to 
his  children.  It  was,  indeed,  so  good  as  to  excite 
their  suspicion  that  the  work  was  not  his  own.  He, 
with  some  difficulty,  satisfied  them  on  this  point,  and 
his  reputation  may  be  said  to  date  from  that  time. 
A  wealthy  amateur  supplied  him  with  commissions, 
and  placed  him  in  easy  circumstances.  To  his  Blind 
Man  Deceived  he  owed  his  admission  into  the  Aca- 
demy as  an  Associate.  His  works  exhibited  in  the 
annual  Salon  became  the  fashion  as  the  most  recent 
novelty.  There  were  detractors,  however,  who  grati- 
fied their  envy  by  repeating  that  the  artist's  style  was 
trivial,  and  betrayed  his  ignorance  of  the  great  masters 
of  painting.  Greuze  was  not  proof  against  their  ill- 
nature,  and  undertook  a  journey  to  Rome,  in  the  hope 
of  obtaining  a  better  method  of  colouring  and  a  little 
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more  elevation  and  grace  of  style.  He  gained  very  little 
by  his  trouble  ;  his  own  simple  manner  was  obscured 
by  what  was  nothing  but  imitation  of  others;  and  when 
he  returned  to  Paris,  his  critics  affected  to  condole  with 
him  on  the  loss  of  his  own  proper  talent  in  Italy. 
This  temporary  check  he  soon  surmounted,  and  re- 
turned to  the  style  he  had  made  for  himself,  and  in 
which  he  had  no  rival.  Unhappily  for  himself,  his 
ambition  to  pass  for  an  historical  painter  led  him  first 
to  offend,  and  then  to  defy,  the  Academy.  After 
delaying  for  a  long  time  to  send  in  the  customary 
picture  required  by  the  Academy  from  every  candidate 
for  membership,  Greuze  at  last  sent  in  an  historical 
painting  of  a  scene  in  the  life  of  the  emperor  Severus. 
So  far  from  his  inducing  the  Academicians  to  regard 
its  author  as  a  painter  of  history,  even  the  outer  world 
could  perceive  that  it  hardly  attained  the  level  of 
ordinary  merit.  Greuze  was  elected  a  member,  but 
as  a  painter  of  genre.  The  irritable  artist,  chagrined 
at  the  result,  broke  off  all  connection  with  the  Aca- 
demy from  that  time.  After  the  Revolution,  he  sent 
a  few  portraits  to  an  exhibition  of  living  artists ;  but 
his  best  days  were  then  past.  He  died  March  21, 
1805.  An  affecting  incident  at  his  funeral  evinced 
the  extent  to  which  his  kindness  of  heart  attached  to 
him  persons  who  had  occasion  to  approach  him.  The 
service  was  over,  and  they  were  about  to  remove  the 
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body  from  the  church  and  place  it  in  the  hearse,  when 
a  young-  woman,  vainly  endeavouring  to  conceal  her 
emotion  under  her  veil,  walked  up  to  the  coffin  and 
laid  upon  it  a  bouquet  of  iiiiniorte/les,  and  then 
retired.  On  the  paper  wrapped  round  the  stalks  was 
written — "  Ces  fleurs,  offertes  par  la  reconnaissance 
de  ses  Aleves,  sont  I'embleme  de  sa  gloire  "  (These 
flowers,  offered  by  his  grateful  pupils,  are  the  emblem 
of  his  glory). 

Greuze  was  inspired   neither    by  mythology  nor 

by  history  in   his  choice  of  subjects.      His  field  was 

chiefly  domestic  and  rural  life,   in  its  attractive  and 

sometimes    in    its  repulsive   aspect.       The   Father's 

Curse,  and  The  Son  Punished,  are  examples  of  the 

latter.      Of    a  pleasanter   class  may  be   named   The 

Little  Girl  and  the  Dog,  often  considered  the  artist's 

best  \vork ;   Twelfth  Cake,  The  Broken  PitcJier,  The 

Village  Bride.     The  last  two  are  in  the  Lou\'re,  and 

are  greatly  prized.     The  National   Gallery,   London, 

has  only  one  little  picture  of  Greuze's,  the  Head  of 

a  Girl.      Sir  Richard    Wallace's    fine  collection  has 

twenty-two.    The  style  of  this  painter  was  for  awhile 

discredited  by  the  classical  taste  introduced  by  David 

and    his    school,    as   we    shall    presently   see.       But 

bigotries  in  Art  do  not  last  for  ever,  and  Greuze  has 

fully  recovered  his  former  popularity  among  lovers  of 

nature,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  prices  his  works  com- 
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mand.  Thus,  The  Village  Bride  was  bought  for  the 
Louvre,  for  16,650  francs;  and  A  Young  Girl  hold- 
ing a  Dove,  sold,  in  1847,  for  35,000  francs. 

Greuze  possessed  the  secret  of  refining  and  ele- 
vating without  destroying  the  native  simplicity  of  his 
subjects.  The  common  events  in  the  domestic  life  of 
the  peasant  classes,  which  so  frequently  inspired  his 
pencil,  were  relieved  of  the  grossness  which  might 
have  made  them  offensive,  while  their  truthfulness 
was  maintained  with  the  utmost  fidelity. 

His  works  are  full  of  life  and  feeling,  and  are 
much  admired  for  their  generally  picturesque  disposi- 
tion of  the  figures.  On  the  other  side  of  the  account, 
a  slight  shade  of  theatrical  affectation  may  not  unfre- 
quently  be  detected  ;  and  a  repetition  of  similar  fea- 
tures has  sometimes  been  complained  of.  His  drawing 
was  deficient  in  elegance  rather  than  in  correctness, 
and  did  not  want  for  firmness.  His  draperies  are 
often  out  of  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  picture ; 
but  the  artist's  admirers  assert  that  this  was  designedly 
done,  to  heighten  the  effect  of  his  flesh-tones.  This, 
however,  may  be  doubted.  Nearly  all  of  his  works 
have  been  successfully  engraved. 

Joseph  Vien  had  two  pupils  whose  career  was  espe- 
cially honourable  to  their  master,  and  to  the  school  of 
French  Art.  They  both  lived  into  the  present  century, 
and  thus  form  a  connecting  link  between  the  revival 
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of  good  painting  in  France  and  the  wider  field  it  has 
since  then  conquered  for  itself,  in  our  own  day.   Francois 
Andre  Vincent,  son  of  a  miniature  painter  in  good  prac- 
tice, was  born  in  Paris,  December  30,  1 747.    Like  many- 
parents  who   know  the  difficulties  pertaining  to  their 
own  profession,  but  not  those  inseparable  from  others, 
the  boy's  father  was  averse  to  his  adopting  painting 
as  a  means  of  living :  and  resisted,  for  some  time,  the 
importunity  of  Francois.     By  the  advice  of  his  friend, 
Roslin,  a  Swedish    painter,  he  at  last  yielded,  and 
placed  his  son  in  the  studio  of  Vien,  then  regarded  as 
the  first  painter  in  France.  The  annual  prize  of  Rome 
was  just  missed  by  young  Vincent,  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen.    Two  years  later  he  secured  it,  and  at  once  set 
out  for  the  goal  of  his  aspirations,  like   so   many  of 
those  painters  whose  history  is  the  history  of  their 
Art.     Vincent    happened    to    be    a    Protestant,    and 
Natoire,  at  that  time  director  of  the  French  Academy, 
in  Rome,  a  bigot  of  the  narrowest  type ;  so  that,  at 
first,  the  young  painter's  life  was  made  as  uncomfort- 
able as  possible.     A  prompt  appeal,  however,  to  the 
French  Ambassador  at  the  Papal  Court  secured  justice 
for  him,  and  his  studies  were  thenceforth  unmolested. 
Adopting  Vien's  principle,  he  divided  his  time  between 
the  antique  and  the  masters  of  the  Italian  schools,  and 
particularly  Raphael.     From  this  great -master's  works 
he  made  many  drawings  of  singular  beauty  and  cor- 
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rectness.  Paris  again  became  his  residence,  and  the  scene 
of  his  diligent  and  successful  cultivation  of  Art.  He  was 
admitted  into  the  Academy  of  Painting,  first  as  Asso- 
ciate, and  in  1784  as  full  member.  Every  year  found 
him  exhibiting  fresh  works,  until  1801.  The  painters 
seem,  as  a  rule,  to  have  weathered  the  storm  of  revo- 
lution in  easier  circumstances  than  many  other  classes 
of  their  fellow-citizens.  After  its  fury  was  spent,  they 
are  found  paying  homage  to  the  rising  sun,  and  even 
without  much  difficulty  again  transferring  their  alle- 
giance to  the  old  regime,  when  the  chapter  of  accidents 
again  restored  it  to  power.  Vincent  was  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Institute  in  1796,  the  date  of  its  creation; 
and  under  the  Empire,  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  and  a  Professor  at  the  Polytechnic  School. 
When  the  Acaddmie  des  Beaux-Arts  was  organized, 
it  was  to  him  that  the  article  Painting,  in  their  dic- 
tionary, was  entrusted. 

His  excellent  and  rigorously  exact  drawing  is  a 
prominent  feature  in  Vincent's  style.  He  painted 
portraits,  historical  subjects,  and  genre,  either  of  the 
attractive  or  the  terrible  class.  His  composition  was 
generally  natural  and  well  balanced  ;  and  his  colour 
followed  the  nature  of  the  subject  painted,  either  in 
vigour  or  in  gracefulness.  Some  of  his  pictures  have 
been  pronounced  by  critics  to  surpass  even  the  work 
of  his  fellow-pupil  David,  in  the  choice  and  arrange- 
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ment  of  the  subject ;  such,   for  example,  as  his  Beli- 
sarins  begging,  now  at   Montpelier.     Another  great 
picture  of  his  represents  President  Mole  seized  by  the 
Frondeurs  near  La  Croix  du  Trahoir,  which  found  its 
way  to  the  hall  of  the  Corps  Ldgislatif.     Others  of 
his  works  are  at  the  Louvre,  in  the  Hospital-church, 
Rouen,  at  Versailes,  Besancon,  and    Bordeaux.      He 
painted  also  on  porcelain ;  and  engraved,  like    many 
painters.     His  pupil,  Mademoiselle  Labille  des  Vertus, 
after  the  death  of  her  first  husband,  Guyard,  an  artist, 
became  the   wife    of  Vincent.     A    remark  of  his    to 
his  pupils  has  been  preserved  by  his  biographers  : — 
"  J'ai  pensd  de  bonne  heure  a  men  faire  des  amis,  car 
il  n'y  a  qu'un  temps  pour  cela  ;  il  est  si  doux,  lors- 
qu'on  avance  en  age,  d'en  avoir,  et  de  n'etre  pas  isold" 
("  I  have  thought  in  good    time  of    making    myself 
a  few  friends  ;  for  there  is  only  one  season  for  that  ; 
it  is  so  pleasant  to  have  a  few  of  them,  as  one  advances 
in  years,  so  as  not  to  be  left  altogether  alone"). 

Vincent  had  many  pupils.  The  names  of  two  or 
three  of  the  principal  ones  may  be  mentioned,  but 
the  particulars  of  their  career  must  not  detain  us. 
We  find  among  them  the  names  of  Guyard,  Thdvenin, 
Meynier,  Merimde,  Pajou,  Labadie,  and  Ansiaux. 
Vincent  died,  August  3,  1816. 

A  more  distinguished  painter  still  than  Vincent  was 
trained  to  Art  in  the  studio  of  Vien.     Jacques  Louis 
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David  marks  an  epoch  in  French  Art.  He,  too,  was 
a  native  of  Paris,  born  August  31,  1748.  After  the 
early  death  of  his  father  in  a  duel,  an  uncle  brought 
up  young  David  as  his  own.  At  the  CoWege  des 
Quatre  Nations,  where  he  was  educated,  his  mouth 
was  injured  by  a  stone  thrown  at  him  ;  and,  through 
life,  his  speech  was  impeded  in  consequence.  The 
future  first  painter  of  France  used  to  scribble  his 
school  books  over  with  sketches,  like  many  other  idlers 
who  never  grow  to  be  painters  at  all.  We  may  pre- 
sume, however,  that  young  David's  caricatures  were 
of  more  than  average  merit,  as  one  of  his  masters 
had  foresight  enough  to  offer  him  a  new  copy  for  the 
boy's  scribbled  book  ;  and,  when  David  grew  famous, 
was  able  to  show  him  the  volume  and  justify  his  own 
prescience. 

The  boy's  uncle,  himself  an  architect,  wanted  him 
to  adopt  the  same  profession  ;  but,  after  the  usual 
struggle,  had,  like  others,  to  acquiesce  in  what  was 
inevitable,  and  leave  his  nephew  free  to  follow  his 
own  course.  His  mother  was  not  so  easily  gained 
over  ;  until,  one  day,  she  happened  to  send  him  on  an 
errand  to  Boucher,  first  painter  to  the  king,  and  a 
relation  of  her  own.  The  youth  engaged  the  artist  to 
intercede  for  him  ;  and  he  was  soon  after  admitted  as 
a  pupil  into  Boucher's  studio.  Boucher,  however, 
was  old,  and  was  fully  aware  how  much  he  had  per- 
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mitted  fashion  to  lead  him  away  from  the  path  of 
true  Art.  Aware,  therefore,  of  his  incapacity  as  a 
master,  he  generously  sent  his  young  relation  to  the 
studio  of  Vien,  who  soon  perceived  his  pupil's  talent. 
According  to  the  regular  course  of  study,  in  those 
days,  David  competed  for  the  prize  of  Rome,  when 
he  was  23  years  of  age ;  but  he  had  to  renew  the 
contest  no  fewer  than  four  times  before  his  persever- 
ance was  rewarded  by  success.  After  the  fourth  defeat 
he  was  so  disgusted,  we  learn,  as  to  resolve  to  starve 
himself  to  death.  His  friends  interfered  to  prevent 
him,  and  the  next  competition,  1775,  was  decided  in 
his  favour.  The  same  year,  Vien,  his  master,  was 
appointed  director  of  the  French  Academy,  Rome, 
and  pupil  and  master  travelled  thither  in  company. 
Adhering  to  his  rigorous  programme,  the  master  in- 
sisted on  David  at  first  confining  his  studies  to  simple 
drawing,  from  the  antique  or  the  great  masters.  He 
obeyed  for  a  time,  but  with  a  bad  grace.  A  visit  to 
Naples  decided  him  to  act  for  himself,  and  he  at  once 
threw  aside  every  trammel,  and  drew  and  painted 
everything  that  commended  itself  to  him.  His  earliest 
original  picture  was  suggested  by  the  pestilence  of 
St.  Roch,  and  was  executed  for  the  lazaretto  at 
Marseilles.  David  returned  to  Paris  in  1780,  with 
the  grand  idea  of  labouring  for  the  reform  of  the 
French  school.     He  had  caught  the  same  devotion  to 
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Greek  and  Roman  Art  that  had  gained  possession  of 
Poussin,  and  with  a  similar  result  :  he  often  repro- 
duced in  painting  the  effects  of  sculpture.  Added  to 
which,  David's  colour  was  generally  disagreeable,  and 
did  not  redeem  the  theatrical  expression  and  acade- 
mical affectation  he  too  often  threw  into  his  subject. 
Yet  his  principle  was  undoubtedly  sound  ;  any  serious 
reform  in  Art — and  French  Art  certainly  needed 
reform  in  David's  time — must  be  effected  by  a  return 
to  the  serene  simplicity  of  the  classic  model,  without, 
however,  necessarily  adopting  the  heroic  costumes 
preserved  in  antique  monuments. 

A  picture  oi  Bclisarius  procured  David  admission 
into  the  Academy  as  an  Associate ;  the  full  honour 
of  Academician  was  gained  by  the  Death  of  Hector. 
His  school  was  frequented  by  pupils.  One  of  them, 
Drouais,  gained  the  prize  of  Rome,  and  his  master 
accompanied  him  to  Italy.  While  there,  David 
finished  his  picture  of  the  Horatii,  a  work  which 
excited  a  furore  of  applause.  The  Revolution 
presently  engaged  all  men's  thoughts,  and  David 
entered  into  the  fray  with  the  activity  of  a  man  of  the 
world.  Perhaps  he  had  an  eye  to  business  as  well, 
for  he  certainly  was  employed  by  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  in  1790,  to  paint  the  Oath  of  the  Tennis- 
court.     Two  years  later,  David  was  returned  as  one 

of  the  deputies   for   Paris    to   the    Convention.      He 

s 
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was  consistent    in   his   imitation  of  the  classic  type, 
even  in  politics.     Like  some  of  his  Roman  heroes,  he 
voted    for   the    execution    of  the    king.      Under  the 
Republic,  the  artist  was  entrusted  with  the  preparation 
of  the  great  national  fete.     He  painted  several  of  the 
striking  scenes  of  the  day,  such  as  the  assassination 
of  Le  Pelletin  in  Paris,  and  the  death  of  Marat  in  his 
bath   under  the  dagger   of   Charlotte    Corday.     The 
painter  also  frequently  spoke  from  the  tribune  of  the 
Convention.     His  expression  of  sympathy  for  Robes- 
pierre,  on  the    ever-memorable    9   Thermidor,    1794, 
made   him    suspected,     and    exposed    him    to   some 
danger.      He   was    twice    thrown    into    prison ;    the 
second  time   he  regained   his   liberty  under  the  am- 
nesty, October  24th,  1795.     While  in  confinement  he 
amused  himself  by  painting  his  companions'  portraits, 
and  his  mother's  when  she  visited  him.     By-and-by 
he  became  known  to  General   Bonaparte,  whom  he 
followed  to  the  camp  in  the  Italian  campaign.     David 
offered  to  paint  the  general,  sword  in  hand,  on  a  field 
of    battle.      "  Paint    me,    rather,    seated    on    a   fiery 
horse,"  was  the  general's  reply ;   "  battles  are  not  won 
any  longer  by  the  sword."     The  design  was  carried 
out  after  Marengo,  when  the  ^\•ell-known  portrait  of 
Bonaparte  crossing  Mont  St.   Bernard  on  horseback 
was  painted.     The  picture  is  now  in  the  Musde,  Ber- 
lin.    Horse  and  man  form  a  group  better  fitted  for 
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bronze  or  marble  than  for  canvas.  The  emperor  con- 
tinued to  patronise  David,  and  gave  him  a  com- 
mission to  paint  four  great  pictures  for  the  Salle  du 
Trone,  Tuileries.  They  were  to  be  the  Coronation, 
the  Distribution  of  Eagles  on  the  Champs  de  Mars, 
the  Enthronement  at  Notre-Dame,  and  the  Entry 
to  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  The  first  two  alone  were 
finished ;  the  others  never  got  further  than  a  first 
sketch.  The  time  of  the  artist  was  much  engrossed 
by  the  vast  orders  of  the  emperor,  and  by  portraits. 
He  painted  Napoleon  again,  but  this  time  on  foot, 
and  also  the  portrait  of  Pius  VH. 

At  the  Restoration,  things  were  not  pleasant  in 
Paris  for  the  painter  of  the  Republic  and  of  the 
Empire.  His  picture,  77/6'/7//o/ji//(r?,  was  refused  at  the 
Salon,  but  all  Paris  went  to  his  studio  to  admire  it. 
By  the  law  of  January,  1816,  he,  with  others,  was 
exiled  from  France,  and  went  to  reside  at  Brussels, 
where  he  died,  1825,  at  the  age  of  77.  His  expulsion 
from  the  Institute  seems  to  have  wounded  him  more 
keenly  than  anything  else.  The  King  of  Prussia 
made  him  tempting  offers  if  he  would  settle  at 
Berlin,  but  he  declined  all  advances.  A  medal  was 
struck  in  his  honour  in  the  name  of  the  French 
school,  and  carried  to  him  at  Brussels  by  Gros,  a 
former  pupil,  and  then  an  eminent  painter.  The  old 
man  was  affected  to  tears  by  this  act  of  spontaneous 
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homage.  His  old  pupils  and  numerous  admirers 
visited  him,  and  pressed  him  to  write  his  own 
memoirs.  He  soon  gave  up  the  attempt,  saying  that 
the  founder  of  a  school  must  let  his  A\orks  speak  for 
him.  He  still  handled  his  brush  in  history  and  por- 
traiture. At  length  he  fell  seriously  ill,  and  for  ten 
days  lay  unconscious.  Recovering  himself  a  little,  he 
conversed  about  his  art,  but  it  was  only  a  fitful  return 
of  strength,  and  he  soon  after  sank  and  expired. 

The  Louvre  preserves  with  pride  several  of  David's 
great  works,  such  as  the  Sabiiics,  painted  soon  after 
his  first  return  from  Rome,  and  ThermopylcB.  The 
two  pictures  he  painted  for  Napoleon,  the  Corona- 
tion and  Distribution  of  Eagles,  \\-ere  purchased 
by  Louis  XVHL,  and  are  now  at  Versailles.  Though 
in  David's  painting  the  flesh  is  hard  as  marble,  and 
the  attitudes  of  the  figures  often  extravagantly  un- 
natural, no  critic  has  denied  him  the  quality  of  great 
power,  however  little  tempered  by  judgment  and  taste. 
In  his  latest  works,  it  is  said,  there  is  an  increased 
tendency  towards  simple  truth  of  nature.  In  \'icw  of 
the  corruption  of  Art,  against  which  his  life  was  a  long 
protest,  it  cannot  be  affirmed  that  David's  influence 
on  the  French  school  was  unwholesome.  Several  of 
his  pupils  became,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  great 
painters  in  their  day,  and  worthily  sustained  the  style 
and  the  principles  of  their  master. 
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Whatever  may  be  urged  against  his  faults  of  style, 
David's  conceptions  were  always  grand,  frequently 
rising  to  the  height  of  sublimity.  The  unyielding 
severity,  which  gives  a  harshness  to  his  portraits, 
where  it  appears  as  a  blemish,  is  in  harmony  with 
the  character  of  his  loftier  compositions.  The  praise 
which  his  followers  have  bestowed  upon  their  chief 
may  appear  extravagant ;  but  while  we  may  dispute 
the  wisdom  of  their  boundless  and  unqualified  ad- 
miration, we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  it  is  based 
on  broad  and  substantial  merits. 

Not  quite  to  outrun  the  order  of  dates,  we  must 
leave,  for  the  present,  David  and  his  school,  and  re- 
trace our  steps  somewhat,  to  the  year  17 14,  when 
Claude  Joseph  Vernet  was  born  at  Avignon.  Three 
generations  of  this  family  distinguished  themselves 
as  painters.  The  first  artist  of  the  family  was  Antoine, 
the  father  of  Claude  Joseph,  a  painter  and  decorator 
of  Avignon,  born  1689.  A  panel  of  a  sedan-chair, 
and  another  of  a  carriage,  executed  by  his  hand,  are 
still  shown  at  Avignon.  His  son,  Claude  Joseph, 
received  his  first  lessons  in  Art  from  his  father,  whom 
he  assisted  in  his  business.  He  was  next  sent  to  Aix, 
to  study  under  Viali,  a  painter  of  landscape  and  sea- 
views.  Figure-painting  he  learnt  afterwards,  in  his 
native  city,  from  Philippe  Sauvan,  an  artist  of  distinc- 
tion.    Several  noble   and  wealthy  friends  of  Claude 
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Joseph's  father,  admiring  the  son's  talent,  ckibbed  to- 
gether to  send  him  to  Italy,   to  improve   himself  in 
Art,  when  he  was  20  years  of  age.     On  the  journey, 
he  was  caught  in  a  storm  at  sea,  between  Marseilles 
and  Civita  Vecchia,  when  the  young  painter,  bent  on 
losing  nothing  of  the  spectacle,  had  himself  bound  to 
the  mast,  that  he  might  study  the  phenomena  at  his 
ease.     In   Rome  he  pursued  his   studies   under   two 
masters  whose  fame  has  long  since  perished.     His 
chief  instructor,  however,  was  Nature  herself,  both  in 
inland  views  and  along  the  shore.     At  first  the  youth 
found  a  poor  market  for   his   sketches.     There   is  a 
story  that  he  once  sold  a  view  of  Tivoli  for  a  suit  of 
clothes,   and   that    after    his  death   the  same  picture 
sold  for  3000  francs.      In  time,  however,  the  lo\-ers  of 
Art  found  him  out  ;  the  French  Ambassador  became 
one  of  his  patrons,  and   commissions   began  to  pour 
in  upon  him  from   natives  and  foreign  visitors,  w^hose 
fancy  was  caught  by  his   charming  views  of  Albano, 
Ariccia,  and  other  spots    of  romantic  beauty  around 
Rome,  and  many  classic  sites  near  Naples,  Vesuvius, 
and  other  places. 

The  commander  of  the  Papal  fleet,  such  as  it  was, 
happened  to  be  an  Irish  refugee,  of  the  name  of 
Parker.  Vernet  made  his  acquaintance  in  one  of  his 
shore  excursions,  and,  in  1745,  married  his  daughter, 
Virginia.     Five  years  later,  we  learn  that  his  income 
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from  his  art  amounted  to  15,000  livres  (about  ;^6oo) 
a  year.  He  was  a  member  of  St.  Luke's  Academy, 
Rome,  and  an  Associate  of  the  Paris  Academy  of 
Painting.  For,  although  residing  all  that  time  abroad, 
he  had  sent  his  annual  contribution  of  works  of  Art 
to  the  Salon. 

His  foreign  residence  terminated  in  1753,  and  in 
the  most  agreeable  manner  for  a  painter  who  loved 
his  art.  A  royal  order  was  communicated  to  him 
from  Paris,  that  he  should  paint  twenty  of  the  chief 
seaports  of  France,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Director  des  Beaux  Arts,  Marquis  de  Marigny.  This 
official  made  two  stipulations  with  the  artist :  his 
views  were  to  possess  picturesque  beauty,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  they  must  exactly  resemble  the  actual 
scenes.  The  remuneration,  unhappily,  was  not  exactly 
on  a  scale  of  royal  munificence.  Vernet  was  paid  no 
more  than  about  £,'2/^0  a  year.  The  commission 
engaged  him  for  ten  years.  He  went  about  from 
port  to  port  with  his  family :  from  Marseilles  to 
Toulon,  thence  to  Antibes,  Cette,  Bordeaux,  and 
Bayonne.  At  Bordeaux,  August  14,  1758,  his  son 
Carle  was  born,  who  grew  to  be  the  second  eminent 
painter  of  the  family.  Horace,  his  son,  again,  and 
the  best  known  of  the  three,  lived  till  1863.  These 
seaport  views  are  now  in  the  Louvre.  They  are  truly 
historic    monuments  of  their  day ;    representing  the 
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costumes,  the  features,  the  customs,  and  habits  of 
northern  and  southern  France,  at  that  period.  After 
Rochelle,  Rochefort,  and  Dieppe  were  finished,  the 
series,  which  had  then  reached  the  number  of  fifteen, 
was  interrupted  by  war  and  an  impoverished  ex- 
chequer, and  was  never  resumed.  Almost  as  fast 
as  the  pictures  appeared  they  were  popularised  by 
the  engraver. 

Vernet  then  settled  finally  in  Paris.  Many  of  his 
old  Roman  friends  were  glad  to  find  him  again,  and 
gave  him  numerous  commissions.  The  sovereigns  of 
Europe  bought  his  works.  The  first  year  of  his 
return  to  reside  in  Paris  he  painted  four  pictures, 
representing  Morning,  Noon,  Evening,  and  Night, 
for  the  Dauphin's  library.  In  1769,  De  la  Borde,  a 
wealthy  financier,  commissioned  eight  large  pictures 
(each  nine  feet  by  six),  and  paid  ^1600  for  the  lot. 
The  artist  gathered  around  him  a  large  circle,  not  only 
of  painters,  but  of  men  of  letters  and  musicians. 
Pergolesi  and  Gluck  were  among  his  friends.  He  is 
reported  to  have  decided  the  fate  of  Paid  et  Virginie, 
the  pretty  little  romance  of  Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre. 
The  author  despaired  of  its  success  ;  Vernet  was 
requested  to  hear  it  read.  He  complied,  wept  over 
the  tale,  arranged  for  a  second  reading  before  a  com- 
pany of  his  friends,  and  the  fortune  of  the  book  was 
made.     Not  the  least  pleasing  solace  of  his  age  was 
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the  growing  success  of  his  son  Carle  as  a  painter.  In 
1789,  Carle  was  admitted  into  the  Academy  by  his 
father.  December  3,  in  the  same  year,  Claude  Joseph 
closed  his  useful  and  pleasant  life  in  his  apartment  in 
the  Louvre,  which  looked  out  on  the  church  of 
St.  Germain  I'Auxerrois.  The  healthy  influences  of 
nature,  when  studied  face  to  face,  seem  to  have  been 
felt  throughout  his  life  for  good.  The  bitter  rivalries 
and  petty  jealousies  of  the  studio  have  no  place  in  the 
glories  of  a  summer  dawn  or  the  perfect  peace  of  an 
autumn  sunset ;  they  fade  away  and  are  forgotten  in 
presence  of  the  ocean,  which  Vernet  passed  so  many 
years  of  his  life  in  contemplating — "  Endless,  bound- 
less, and  sublime,  The  image  of  eternity." 

Vernet  must  always  be  mentioned  with  honour 
among  French  painters  as  having  struck  out  his  own 
original  line,  avoiding  alike  classic  conventionalities 
and  fashionable  fripperies.  Nature  was  his  in- 
structor ;  and  in  teaching  others  what  he  had  learnt 
at  first  hand,  he  did  good  service  towards  the  reno- 
vation of  the  national  Art,  and  must  take  rank  among 
the  leaders  of  the  modern  natural  school  of  painting. 
He  was  not  a  poet,  indeed,  as  Claude  or  Turner,  but 
what  he  could  see  he  caught  and  put  on  his  canvas 
with  an  honest  simplicity.  His  pictures,  it  is  some- 
times objected,  are  too  full  of  figures  ;  but  that  was 
the  prompting  of  his  love  of  society,  and  the  taste  of 
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his  age  sanctioned  it.  After  the  sensual  fever  of  the 
regency  and  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  as  depicted  by 
Boucher  and  his  school,  both  Vernet  and  Grcuze  have 
been  pronounced  to  be  tame  and  uninteresting.  Their 
style,  however,  was  only  the  natural  reaction  from 
the  other,  and  represented  what  has  been  cynically 
called  la  nialadie  de  vertu,  which  attained  its  height 
under  Louis  XVL 

One  small  picture  of  Vernet's  hangs  in  the 
National  collection,  London.  It  represents  the  bridge 
and  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  Rome.  It  is  signed  by  the 
painter,  with  the  date  1750.  In  the  Dulwich  gallery, 
also,  there  are  two  Vernets  ;  one  of  them  a  rocky  shore, 
the  other  a  view  near  Rome.  The  largest  collection 
of  engravings  from  his  works  is  said  to  exist  at 
Avignon. 

David  left  behind  him  several  eminent  painters 
who  had  been  formed  in  his  school.  Of  these, 
Drouais,  had  he  lived,  might  probably  have  excelled 
them  all;  but  he  died,  1788,  at  the  age  of  five-and- 
twenty,  leaving  a  few  remarkable  pictures,  of  which 
one,  Marius  at  Minttirncc,  is  reckoned  a  masterpiece 
of  this  school. 

Louis  Girodct  de  Coussy,  a  son  of  the  director  of 
domains  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  was  born  at  Mon- 
targis,  January  5,  1767.  Left  an  orphan  at  an  early 
age,  he  owed  his  education  to   M.  Trioson,  a  court 
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physician.      His    precocious    talent   for   drawing   in- 
duced   him  to  decline   all    proposals  that  he  should 
study  architecture  or  enter  the  army.     He  would  be  a 
painter,  and  nothing  else.     So  his  benefactor  placed 
him  in  the  studio  of  David,  then  at  the  height  of  his 
fame  as  the  painter  of  the  Horatii.     Girodet  missed 
the  prize  of  Rome  the  first  time  he  competed.     His 
picture  was  the  best,  but  he  had  contravened  a  regu- 
lation that  forbade  the  use  of  studies  made  at  home. 
He  had,  in  fact,  smuggled  into  the  place  of  compe- 
tition sketches  concealed  in  a  hollow  cane.     In  1789, 
young  Girodet  respected  the  conditions  of  the  contest, 
or,  more  probably,  contrived  to  elude  detection,  gained 
the  prize,  and  went,  in  the   usual   course,   to   Rome. 
There  he  saw  enough   to  decide  him  to  modify  his 
style.     Retaining  the    firm  and    learned  drawing   he 
had    acquired    under    David's    tuition,    he   aimed    at 
infusing  some  ideality  into  his  work.     The  first  result 
was  Endymioji,  now  in  the  Louvre.     When  it  reached 
Paris  no  one  applauded  it  more  than  the  painter's  old 
master,  David.     Girodet's  second  work  was  executed 
for   his   benefactor,   Trioson,    1792.      It   represented 
Hippocrates  refusing  the  presents    of  the    King   of 
Persia's  envoys.     The  artist's  own  portrait   is  intro- 
duced into  it.     The  good  doctor  bequeathed  it  to  the 
School  of  Medicine,  Paris.     The  French  Revolution 
found    Girodet    still    in    Rome ;    but,    the    National 
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Academy  being  broken  up,  he  went  travelling  through 
Italy,  to  study,  in  company  with  Pequignot,  a  land- 
scape painter.  At  Naples  he  sketched  a  great  deal  in 
the  open  air.  At  Genoa  he  met  Gros,  a  former  fellow- 
pupil  in  Paris,  who  had  retired  from  France.  Girodet 
fell  ill,  and  Gros  took  care  of  him  ;  and  thus  a  life- 
long intimacy  was  cemented  between  the  two  artists. 
Upwards  of  thirty  years  afterwards,  Gros  pronounced 
his  friend's  funeral  oration.  At  the  end  of  five  years, 
Girodet  returned  to  Paris,  and  soon  after  painted  his 
Danae,  also  the  Four  Seasons  for  the  King  of  Spain. 
His  brush  was  not  prolific,  but  most  of  his  ^\•orks 
have  a  stamp  of  their  own.  There  is  an  amusing,  if 
rather  malicious,  anecdote  of  Girodet,  and  his  method 
of  paying  off  a  certain  actress,  Madame  Lange,  who 
had  commissioned  her  portrait,  but  refused  to  pay  for 
it  when  it  was  finished,  on  the  pretence  that  it  was 
not  like  her.  The  artist  sent  it  to  the  next  Salon  as 
Danae,  having  previously  painted  the  lady  under  a 
shower,  not  of  gold,  but  of  sou-pieces.  All  Paris 
recognised  her  and  laughed.  Her  friends  interposed, 
compromised  the  affair,  and  took  away  the  picture. 

Napoleon,  of  course,  patronised  the  artist  after  his 
manner.  He  set  Girodet  and  Gerard,  each  of  them, 
to  paint  a  picture  for  him  from  his  favourite  Ossian. 
Girodet's  appeared  1802,  representing  Fingal  and  his 
descendants,  in  their  aerial  palace,  receiving  the  souls 
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of  French  heroes.  In  1806,  the  painter's  Deluge  was 
first  exhibited,  and  gained  the  prize,  in  competition 
with  David's  Sabines.  David,  as  became  him,  showed 
no  bad  feeling.  Two  years  later  a  sensation  was  pro- 
duced by  the  exhibition  of  Atalas  Entombment,  the 
subject  selected  from  Chateaubriand's  Genie  de  Chris- 
tianisme.  For  several  years  after  this,  portraits  and 
sketches  chiefly  occupied  Girodet's  hand.  During 
that  period  the  benefactor  of  his  youth  lost  his  only 
son,  and  adopted  Girodet  as  his  heir,  who  thereupon 
took  the  name  of  Trioson  in  addition  to  his  own. 
In  1819  his  last  great  picture  appeared — Pygmalion 
and  Galatea.  The  applause  it  excited  was  immense. 
A  laurel  crown  was  placed  upon  it  amidst  the  cheers 
of  the  bystanders.  The  following  verses  were  affixed 
to  the  frame  : — 

"  Peintre  charmant  d'Endymion, 
Viens  jouir  des  transports  de  la  foule  enchantee  ; 
Tout  Paris,  pour  ta  Galatee, 
A  les  yeux  de  Pygmalion." 

A  witty  lady  was  overheard  to  say,  "  On  n'a  rien 
vu  d'aussi  beau  depuis  le  Deluge!' 

Girodet  was  a  great  sufferer  for  many  years  before 
his  death,  which  occurred  December  9th,  1824,  at  the 
age  of  57. 

Francois  Gdrard,  another  of  David's  pupils,  can 
hardly  be  said,  in  his  later  works  at  least,  to  belonsr 
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to   the   same  school.     The  coiiciergerie  of  Cardinal 
Bernis'  residence,  the  ambassador  of  France  in  Rome, 
was  kept  by  Gerard's  parents,  and  there  he  was  born, 
1770.     His  first  start  in  the  study  of  Art  was  made 
in  the  studio  of  Pajou,  a  sculptor  in  Paris,  where  he 
learnt  to  draw.     His  preference  for  painting  led  him 
to  take  Brenet  for  his  master  ;  but  the  connection  did 
not  last  long,  and  he  ultimately  entered  the  studio  of 
David.     From  a  pupil  he  became  an  assistant,  until 
1794,  when  he  made  his  first  appearance  in  his  own 
name,   in    a  picture  of  the    revolutionary    Tenth    of 
August ;  it  was  a  drawing,  and  gained  the  first  prize. 
Gdrard  was  for  a  time    carried    away   by    the    revo- 
lutionary mania,  like  his  master,  but  he  seems  to  have 
perceived  his  error  sooner  than  David,  and  withdrew 
into  his  studio,  as  the  artist's  proper  place.     Under 
Napoleon  he  rose  to  the  usual  honours  awaiting  suc- 
cessful  Art.     Among  his  celebrated  works    may    be 
mentioned  his  Psyche  and  his  Ti'ois  Ages.     Gerard 
was,  in  fact,  the  precursor  of  the  romantic  school  of 
French  painting,  but  with  a  more  exquisite  taste  than 
it  could  always  boast.     His  finish  is  often  so  elaborate 
as  to  give  his  flesh-tones  the  eftect  of  ivory  or  por- 
celain painting.     Nor  could  he  resist  the  demand  in 
his   day  for  large   pictures  of  battles  and  scenes  of 
military  pomp.     Witness  his  Battle   of  Austerlitz, 
painted  by  command  of  Napoleon  for  the  Tuilcries, 
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in  1810;  and  another  masterpiece  of  the  class,  his 
Entrance  of  Henri  IV.  into  Paris,  commissioned, 
after  the  Restoration,  to  take  the  place  of  the  other. 
Gdrard  was  also  the  first  portraitist  of  his  day ;  his 
works  of  this  class  are  numerous,  and  of  all  sizes, 
representing  the  political  and  other  celebrities  of  the 
time.  His  studio  was  much  frequented  by  many  of 
them,  as,  for  example,  by  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  Madame  de  Stael.  A 
painting  of  Gerard's,  embodying  his  conception  of 
Corinne,  was  much  admired,  and  passed  into  the 
possession  of  the  Prince  Royal  of  Prussia.  Gdrard 
died  January  12,  1837.  As  an  artist,  he  cultivated 
more  popular  qualities  than  his  master,  although  the 
austere  purity  of  David's  classical  style  did  not  form 
one  of  them.  Gerard  was  more  of  an  eclectic,  and 
culled  his  beauties  among  many  styles.  His  works 
have  been  often  engraved. 

Exactly  forty  years  ago  died  the  last  survivor  of 
David's  studio.  Baron  Gros.  He  had  passed  his  life 
successively  under  the  old  monarchy,  the  Republic, 
the  Empire,  the  Restoration,  and  the  Revolution  of 
July,  with  apparently  equal  indifference.  Theoreti- 
cally, of  course,  the  domain  of  high  Art  lies  in  a 
region  far  removed  above  the  vicissitudes  and  the 
selfishness  of  politics.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  not 
always  possible  for  the  citizen  to  merge  his  existence 
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in  the  artist,  and  where  it  has  been  successfully  ac- 
complished, it  deserves  honourable  mention.    Antoine 
Jean  Gros  inherited  a  taste  for  Art.     His  father  was 
a  miniature  painter  ;   his   mother,  the  daughter  of  a 
jeweller,  painted  pastels.      At  the  age  of   six,    little 
Antoine    began    to    draw.      His    father   was    his    in- 
structor, and  seems  to  have  been  very  strict  in  insist- 
ing on   absolute   correctness,   making    him    repeat   a 
dozen  times  an  imperfectly  drawn  hand  or  foot.     To 
this  habit  of    his   father,  Gros    used  to  attribute,  in 
later  years,  his  certainty  of  hand  and  correctness  of 
eye.     When  he  was  of  an  age  to  form  an  opinion,  he 
was  taken  by  his  father  to  an  exhibition  of  paintings, 
and  asked  which   of   all   the  artists   there  he  would 
prefer  to  paint  like.    The  boy  led  his  father  to  David's 
Hector  and  Andromache  as  his  choice.     "Very  well, 
you  shall  go  to  David,"  said  his  father,  well  pleased. 
So,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  entered  the  studio  of 
the    great  master.      His    talent  was  appreciated    by 
David  ;  and  in  the  opinion  of  many  critics,  Gros  was, 
on   the  whole,    the  greatest   artist   of  all  who   were 
formed  in  that  school.     His  father  died  in  poor  cir- 
cumstances,  when  he    was  twenty  years  old.      The 
following   year   he    missed   the    prize    of  Rome,  but 
gained  the  second.     He  was  then   employed  by  the 
Beaux-Arts  School  to  draw  portraits  of  members  of 
the  Convention.     Among  these  he  portrayed  Robes- 
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pierre,  with  rare  fidelity.  Prudence  instigated  the 
young  artist  to  retire  for  awhile  from  the  dangers 
which  thickened  in  Paris  as  the  Revolution  advanced. 
It  was  during  a  visit  to  Italy,  at  this  time,  that  he  met 
Girodet  at  Genoa,  where  the  artists  fraternised.  Gros 
supported  himself  by  painting  miniature  portraits, 
marvels  of  colour  and  finish.  At  Milan,  General 
Bonaparte  took  a  fancy  to  him,  and  set  him  to  work 
for  the  general's  benefit.  In  this  way  he  came  to  be 
personally  acquainted  with  most  of  the  military 
officers  in  the  French  army.  Gros  was  attached  to 
the  staff,  as  Italian  interpreter,  and  nominally  as 
inspector  of  reviews,  with  a  view  to  his  forming  one 
of  a  commission,  with  Monge  and  Bertholet,  for  the 
purpose  of  selecting  the  works  of  Italian  Art  that 
were  to  be  removed  to  Paris.  For  those  rapacious 
republicans  persuaded  themselves  that  the  right  of 
conquest  entitled  them  to  plunder  every  Art-gallery 
in  Italy,  and  they  used  their  right  unsparingly.  A 
little  compunction  seems  to  have  been  felt  by  young 
Gros,  and  the  people  of  Perugia  expressed  their  gra- 
titude, on  his  leaving  with  them  several  precious 
Peruginos,  which  had  been  doomed  to  be  sent  to 
Paris. 

After  six  years  of  this  wandering  life,  Gros  re- 
turned to  Paris,  1801.  To  support  his  mother,  whom 
he  rejoined  there,  he  at  once  fell  back  on  his  minia- 
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tures,  till  an  opening  for  something  better  should 
occur.  The  patronage  of  Napoleon,  and  the  officers 
of  the  Italian  army,  soon  brought  the  artist  commis- 
sions, fame,  and  opulence.  The  first  great  picture 
that  he  exhibited  at  this  time  was  Sappho.  In  1802, 
his  sketch  was  selected  in  a  competition  for  the  Battle 
of  Nazareth,  of  which  Junot  had  been  the  hero.  He 
made  another  and  enlarged  sketch,  about  nineteen 
yards  square,  which,  we  are  told,  satisfied  even  the 
artist  himself — usually  his  own  most  fastidious  critic. 
But  the  picture  was  never  painted.  The  meanness 
which  was  strangely  blended  with  the  greatness  of 
Napoleon  revolted  against  placing  anyone  but  himself 
in  the  foreground  of  contemporary  history.  Another 
subject  was  found  in  which  the  honours  of  the  occa- 
sion should  be  for  Napoleon,  without  distorting  his- 
tory. His  visit  to  the  plague-hospital  at  Jaffa,  or  the 
Plague-stricken  at  Jaffa,  occupied  Gros  for  seven 
months,  and  was  hailed,  on  its  appearance,  as  a  great 
step  in  advance,  both  in  vigour  and  expression,  as 
compared  with  the  useful  but  inferior  works  of  Vien 
and  some  of  David.  This  great  work  may  be  studied 
in  the  Louvre,  together  with  battles  of  Napoleon,  and 
notably  that  of  Eylai/,  in  which  the  conqueror  is 
represented  in  his  visit  to  the  battle-field,  when  all 
was  over.  For  upwards  of  twenty  years  more,  the 
studio  of  Gros  was  never  idle.     Miniatures,  portraits. 
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and  more  important  pictures  were  produced  in  it  in 
profusion.  While  the  empire  lasted,  Gros  stood 
high  in  favour  with  the  emperor.  Thus,  for  example, 
when  he  received  the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  1808,  his  name  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  list 
submitted  to  the  Emperor  beforehand.  Napoleon 
called  for  a  pen,  erased  the  name,  and  wrote  it  at  the 
top  of  the  list.  And  when  the  distribution  of  crosses 
took  place,  and  they  were  handed  to  the  emperor,  as 
each  of  the  new  members  approached  him,  the  turn  of 
Gros  came,  and  Napoleon  took  his  own  cross  from 
his  coat,  and  pinned  it  on  the  artist's.  The  year  after 
this,  Gros  married  Mademoiselle  Dufresne,  daughter 
of  a  rich  money-changer.  The  Restoration  did  not 
discompose  him.  He  was  professor  in  the  school 
des  Beaux-Arts,  for  nineteen  years.  His  studio  was 
made  famous  by  the  number  and  eminence  of  the 
artists  that  came  from  it — such  as  Delaroche,  Bellangt^e, 
Court,  Hesse,  Camille  Roqueplan,  Charlet,  the  sculp- 
tor Lemaire,  and  many  more.  The  last  great  work 
of  Gros,  the  cupola  of  St.  Genevieve's  Church  (popu- 
larly known  as  the  Pantheon),  was  commenced  in 
181 1,  under  the  empire,  and  first  exhibited  on  St. 
Charles'  Day,  November  4,  1824.  The  delay  was 
caused  by  the  extensive  changes  rendered  necessary 
by  the  change  of  the  dynasty  that  had  intervened. 
The  subject  is  the  history  of  St.  Gdnevi^ve,     It  was 
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the  final  triumph  of  Gros.  The  painter  of  the  Con- 
vention and  of  Napoleon's  victories  submitted  to  be 
addressed  under  the  cupola  as  Baron,  by  Charles  X. 

A  principle  that  distinguishes  this  artist's  historical 
pictures  is  one  that  he  carefully  kept  in  view,  namely, 
that  one  single  thought  should  dominate  the  composi- 
tion. There  have  been  critics  who  compared  Gros  to 
Rubens  in  his  colour.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  those  critics  were  Frenchmen.  Gros,  in  private 
life,  was  capable  of  showing  fidelity  and  kindness. 
We  have  seen  that  he  carried  to  David,  his  old  master, 
at  Brussels,  the  medal  offered  by  the  Art-school  as  a 
token  of  admiration  and  sympathy  for  genius  in  ad- 
versity. A  little  trait  of  Gros's  considerate  kindness 
is  worth  relating.  Finding  one  of  his  pupils  on  the 
steps  of  his  residence,  eating  a  bit  of  dry  bread,  Gros 
asked  him  what  he  was  doing.  "  I  am  taking  my 
dinner  before  the  hour  for  school  strikes."  Gros  at 
once  gave  secret  orders  to  the  collector  of  pupils'  fees 
never  again  to  ask  the  poor  fellow  for  any  money. 

There  is  little  more  to  tell  about  him,  and  that  is 
sad  in  the  extreme.  As  time  advanced,  a  new  school 
was  forming  in  Paris,  which  acknowledged  neither 
David  and  the  classics  nor  even  the  great  masters  of 
Italy  as  the  arbiters  of  taste.  Gros,  in  consequence, 
suffered  in  popularity.  He  worked  on,  in  his  own 
way,  but  never  again  to  the  high  mark  of  his  best 
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days.  His  last  work  was  exhibited  in  1835.  He  was 
seldom  to  be  seen  in  public ;  ill-natured  tales  were 
carried  to  him,  as  to  what  people  were  saying  of  him, 
and  increased  his  morose  depression.  One  evening, 
at  the  table  of  a  friend,  the  discussion  turned  on  the 
consolatory  influence  of  Art  amid  the  sorrows  of  life. 
Gros  took  no  part  in  it ;  then  with  strange  vehemence 
gave  utterance  to  his  feelings : — "  There  is  only  one 
evil  for  which  Art  provides  no  remedy,  as  I  think,  and 
that  is,  when  a  man  has  survived  himself."  He  then 
relapsed  into  silence.  His  body  was  found  in  the 
Seine  near  Meudon,  June  26,  1835.  He  had  left 
Paris  the  preceding  evening. 

A  few  lines  are  due  to  Gudrin,  also  a  pupil  of 
David  ;  not  so  much  on  that  account,  as  because  he 
was  the  master  of  Gdricault.  Gudrin  seems  to  have 
carried  out  his  master's  dominant  principle  even  more 
completely  than  the  master  himself.  A  picture  of  his 
in  the  Louvre  will  illustrate  the  error  of  pushing  the 
antique  model  to  extremes.  It  represents  ^Eneas  re- 
lating to  Dido  the  fate  of  Troy.  Mr.  Wornum  describes 
it  "  as  a  gorgeous  and  elaborate  work  ;  and  yet  a  mere 
group  of  four  elaborately-painted  figures — ^neas, 
Dido,  Ascanius,  and  Anna,  ^neas  is  neither  speaking, 
nor  is  Dido  listening."  Gudrin  was  born,  1774,  and 
died  1833. 

It  is  manifest  that,  within  the  limits  of  a  short 
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history,  it  were  impossible  to  give  an  extended  notice 
of  every  painter  belonging  to  the  national  school  of 
France.     All  one  can  do  is  to  make  a  selection  of  the 
artists  whose  style  has  been  more  than  usually  charac- 
teristic of  an  epoch ;  who  founded  or  reformed  par- 
ticular  schools   of  Art ;    or   whose   works   are   more 
popularly  known,  or  merit  more  general  study.     We 
have   now  traced  the  influence  of  David  on  French 
painting,  and  have  noted  the  disposition  even  of  some 
of  his  own  pupils  to  rebel  against  the  rigid  taste  he 
sought  to  establish,  and  to  work  out  for  themselves  a 
more  popular  view   of   Art.     A   pupil    of   his   pupil 
Gu^rin,  Jean  Louis  Gdricault,  has   the  distinction  of 
dealing  the  first  decisive  blow  at  the  supremacy  of 
David's  style.     He  was  the  son  of  a  Rouen  lawyer, 
born  in   the  chief  city  of  Normandy,  September  26, 
1 79 1,  and  was  sent  to  Paris  to  be  educated.      But 
after  the  invariable  custom  of  these  young  geniuses, 
his  pencil  was  much  oftener  in  his  hand  than  his  pen 
or  a  book.     The  disappointed  father  had  therefore  to 
make  the  best  of  it,  and  placed   him,  in   the  first  in- 
stance, with  Carle  Vernet,  and  then  with  Gudrin.     He 
did  not  learn   much   from   either  master,  beyond  the 
technical  practice  of  his  art,  and  generally  relied  on 
his  own  choice  of  subjects.    Desiring  to  be  a  thorough 
painter,  he  worked  also  at  anatomy,  antiquities,  lan- 
guages, and  various  literatures,  all  the  time  drawing 
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from  nature  and  from  classic  models.  In  1812  he 
exhibited  his  first  picture, — an  officer  of  the  mounted 
chasseurs  of  the  imperial  guard,  charging.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  the  work  of  only  twelve  days.  Its 
appearance  excited  first  the  surprise  and  then  the 
adverse  criticism  of  the  academicians.  "  Where  does 
this  come  from?"  cried  David,  in  amazement.  "I 
don't  recognize  the  touch."  Men  whose  highest 
model  was  graceful  outline  and  the  quiet  pose  of  a 
statue,  were  positively  scandalised  by  a  group  that 
is  all  life  and  energy  and  colour.  His  masters  coun- 
selled him  to  abandon  painting,  as  something  he 
could  never  attain,  and  to  choose  some  other  profes- 
sion. His  answer  to  their  friendly  appeal  was  the 
Chasseur  l^Foimded,  exhibited  18 14;  an  incident  of 
the  Russian  campaign. 

Gdricault  now  felt  the  necessity  of  repairing  to 
the  fountain-head  of  Art,  in  Italy;  he  did  so,  in  1817, 
and  passed  two  years  in  studying  and  sketching  from 
the  old  masters,  and  chiefly  from  Michael  Angelo, 
whose  drawing  takes  precedence  of  that  of  every 
other  master.  The  year  before  he  left  France  a 
disaster  at  sea  had  excited  much  attention,  and  seems 
to  have  powerfully  appealed  to  the  artist's  imagination. 
In  the  month  of  June,  181 6,  the  Medusa,  a  French 
frigate,  in  company  with  three  other  vessels,  sailed 
from    France    for   St.    Louis,    Senegal,    carrying  the 
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governor  and  other  officials  of  that  colony,  with  their 
families.  On  board  the  Medusa  were  400  persons, 
passengers  and  crew.  July  2  the  frigate  grounded  on 
a  shoal,  and  after  five  days  of  fruitless  endeavour  to 
float  her,  she  was  abandoned,  and  all  hands  took  to 
the  boats.  They  were  insufficient,  however,  to  take 
everyone  in,  so  a  raft  was  constructed  of  spars,  large 
enough  to  receive  some  150  persons.  At  first  leaving 
the  frigate,  the  boats  towed  the  raft.  The  rowers 
soon  tired  of  the  labour,  cut  the  ropes,  and  left  the 
raft  to  follow  as  it  could.  After  12  days,  the  Argus, 
one  of  the  consort  vessels,  fell  in  with  it  ;  there  were 
then  20  persons  on  the  raft,  and  five  of  these  were 
dead  ;  many  of  the  others  were  near  the  point  o 
death. 

Gdricault  brooded  on  the  subject  for  three  years, 
and  in  18 19  exhibited,  on  a  colossal  canvas,  his  con- 
ception of  such  a  scene — Le  Radcaii  dc  la  Meduse. 
The  artist  had  been  at  infinite  pains  to  paint  realities, 
not  his  own  fancies.  He  had  made  sketches  in  the 
hospitals,  among  the  dying  and  the  dead.  The  result 
was  a  picture  of  immense  dramatic  power,  at  once 
affecting  and  appalling.  Its  execution  was  masterly 
in  the  extreme.  It  may  be  studied  in  the  Louvre,  to 
which  it  was  consigned  after  the  painter's  death,  by 
two  of  his  friends,  who  sold  it  to  the  French  nation 
for  £'2.ifi.      No   one   would  buy  it  while  he  lived. 
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Artists  and  public  alike,  with  their  heads  filled  with 
mythology  or  classical  antiquity,  absolutely  revolted 
from  the  audacity  of  selecting  as  the  subject  of  a 
picture  an  incident  of  contemporary  life,  and  of  so 
tragic  a  character  as  this.  Even  Gros,  who  knew  too 
much  of  Art  not  to  perceive  the  new  painter's  genius, 
remarked  that,  before  he  could  succeed,  he  must  first 
lose  a  few  ounces  of  blood  ;  meaning  that  his  hot- 
headed audacity  and  heated  imagination  must  be 
cooled  down  to  the  medium  temperature  of  the 
Academy.  There  were  some  critics  so  exasperated  by 
political  feeling  as  to  assert  that  the  whole  picture  was 
nothing  more  than  a  satire  on  the  mismanagement  of 
the  navy  under  the  Restoration. 

It  is  pleasant  to  read  the  fact  that  Gdricault  ap- 
pealed from  the  verdict  of  his  countrymen  to  that  of 
England,  and  with  complete  success.  He  carried  his 
picture  to  England  for  exhibition,  and  remained  in 
the  country  for  three  years.  The  picture  was  exhi- 
bited at  one  shilling  per  head  ;  the  painter  realising 
nearly  ;^7oo  by  the  venture.  The  work  was  admir- 
ably reproduced  in  mezzotint  by  an  English  artist, 
Reynolds.  Gdricault  was  not  idle  during  his  visit  to 
England.  He  drew  a  great  deal,  chiefly  for  litho- 
graphic printing ;  he  studied  modelling  and  sculpture 
with  that  keen  appetite  for  all  Art-knowledge  that 
had  distinguished  his  youth.    He  also  painted  a  large 
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picture  of  the  Derby  d' Epsom,  now  in  the  Louvre. 
Its  points  of  contrast  with  Mr.  Frith's  Derby-day 
might  be  interesting  to  investigate.  Gdricault  painted 
many  other  important  pictures  of  horses. 

He  left  England  in  enfeebled  health.  One  day, 
in  1824,  he  fell  from  his  horse  during  a  ride,  was 
fatally  injured,  and  died.  He  had  no  sincerer  mourner 
than  his  Turkish  servant,  Mustapha,  whom  he  had 
picked  up  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  taken  into  his 
service.  His  friend,  Ary  Scheffer,  painted  La  Mori 
de  Gericaitlt,  also  in  the  Louvre.  The  remains  of 
the  artist  were  carried  to  P^re  la  Chaise,  and  a  marble 
monument  was  erected  over  his  tomb.  A  street  in 
his  native  city  perpetuates  his  name  there.  The  loss  to 
French  Art  in  the  premature  death  of  Gericault  was, 
indeed,  immense.  His  influence  (which  it  wanted 
only  time  to  give  him  in  abundance)  and  his  example, 
as  a  painter,  might  have  led  the  way  to  a  higher 
walk  of  Art  than  the  reproduction  of  military  victories. 
As  it  was,  battles  remained  for  a  long  time  the 
favourite  subjects  in  France  among  painters  of  the 
national  school. 

Pierre  Prud'hon,  son  of  a  master  mason,  was  born 
at  Cluny  (Saone  et  Loire),  1758.  His  father  dying 
while  Pierre  was  a  child,  the  monks  of  Cluny  showed 
him  kindness,  and  educated  him  in  their  school.  The 
Bishop  of  Macon,  on  learning  his  precocious  talent 
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for  drawing,  placed  him  in  the  studio  of  Devosges,  a 
painter  at  Dijon.     Pierre  made  rapid  progress  in  Art. 
Unfortunately  for   himself,    he    made  an    imprudent 
marriage,    before    he  was    twenty   years  old,  with  a 
notary's  daughter  at  Cluny.     The  parties  were  so  ill- 
assorted  that  a  separation  took  place.     Prud'hon  went 
to   Paris  to  improve  himself,  and   competed  for  the 
Roman    prize    offered    by   the    States    of   Burgundy. 
While  the  competition  was  going  on,  he  was  so  much 
affected  by  the  distress  of  the  candidate  in  the  next 
compartment,  who  felt  incompetent  to  treat  the  sub- 
ject proposed,  that  he  broke  open  the  partition,  and 
finished  the  picture  for  him.     The  prize  of  Rome  was 
awarded  to  it ;  but    honour  forbade    the  student    to 
profit  by  Prud'hon's  kindness  ;  the  truth  was  declared, 
and  Prud'hon  was  sent  to   Rome,  at  the  expense  of 
the  States,  when  he  was  about  six-and-twenty.      His 
stay  there  lasted  for  about  five  years.     Raphael  and 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  chiefly  attracted  the  young  artist, 
who  used  to  term  Leonardo  the  "  Homer  of  paint- 
ing."     Canova,    then    residing    in    Rome,    admitted 
Prud'hon  into  his  intimate  friendship,  and  urged  him 
to   settle   there   for   life.     France,    however,    proved 
more  attractive,  and  he  declined  the  proposal.     During 
his  stay  in  Rome  he  was  employed  to  make  a  copy  of 
Pietro  da  Cortona's  ceiling  in  the  Barberini  palace, 
for  the  Hall  of  the  States  of  Burgundy,  at  Dijon.     It 
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represents  the    TriumpJi  of  Glory ;   and    Prud'hon's 
copy  was    so  much  appreciated  that   his   pension  at 
Rome  was  renewed  for  a  second  term  of   three  years. 
He  returned  to  Paris,  only  to  find  it  agitated  by 
the  impending  revolution.     He  supported  himself  at 
first  by  selling  small    drawings  to  illustrate    books. 
The  time  was  in  every  way  unpropitious  for  a  painter. 
David  and  his  classic  models  ruled  the  world  of  Art ; 
anarchy    threatened   all    rule    in    the  political    world. 
The  storm  was  at  last  weathered,  and  Prud'hon  is  found 
in    Franche   Comte  painting  portraits,   in  oil  and   in 
pastel,  for  a  living.     His  first  success  in  an  important 
original  work  was  obtained  after  his  return  to  Paris, 
in  Wisdoin  and  Virtue  descending  to  the  Earth.    It 
was  much  admired,  and  was  purchased  for  St.  Cloud. 
His  brother  artists  withheld  their  tribute  of  approval ; 
they  considered  him  as  an  interloper,  who  announced 
himself  indifferent  to  their  criticism  ;   and  it  was  not 
till  1816  that  he  was  at  last  admitted  into  the  Insti- 
tute, after  the  death  of  Vincent.     Prud'hon's  reputa- 
tion was  finally  established  in   1808,  the  year  of  his 
exhibiting  Justice  and  Divine  Vengeance  pursuing 
Crime.      It  was  painted  for  his  friend  Frochot,   Pre- 
fect of  the  Seine,  and  long  adorned  the  hall  of  the 
Criminal    Court.     It  is   now   in   the    Louvre.     The 
^emperor  added  his  tribute  of  applause  by  decorating 
the  painter. 
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Prud'hon  executed  a  number  of  other  works, 
now  distributed  in  private  collections.  They  chiefly 
consist  of  allegorical  and  classical  subjects,  a  few 
religious,  a  few  genre,  and  a  good  many  portraits. 
His  style  is  described  by  critics  of  his  own  nation 
as  graceful  rather  than  severe  ;  he  is  compared  with 
Correggio  rather  than  with  Raphael.  Gifted  with  a 
greater  imagination,  his  productions  charmed  the  eye, 
but  often  at  the  expense  of  correct  drawing  and  solid 
colour.  Nevertheless,  Prud'hon  has  his  place,  and 
a  high  one,  among  the  cultivators  of  painting  in 
France. 

His  last  years  were  overclouded  by  a  tragical 
occurrence,  which  destroyed  his  only  remaining 
chance  of  social  enjoyment.  The  society  of  a  favourite 
pupil.  Mademoiselle  Mayer,  whose  studio  adjoined 
his  own,  had  for  nearly  twenty  years  compensated 
him  for  the  cruel  disappointments  of  his  domestic 
life.  Without  any  warning,  a  morbid  sensibility 
impelled  her  to  take  her  own  life.  Prud'hon  never 
recovered  the  shock.  He  was  removed  to  the  house 
of  M.  de  Boisfremont,  his  friend  and  pupil,  and 
worked  at  intervals  at  his  last  pictures  ;  among  them, 
a  Dying  Christ,  now  in  the  Louvre.  Two  years  after 
the  fatal  day,  he  died  in  the  arms  of  his  friend,  whis- 
pering, as  he  expired,  "  My  God,  I  thank  thee  ;  the 
hand  of  a  friend  will  close  my  eyes." 
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Our  illustration,  the  Reveil,  or  waking  of  Psyche, 
almost  tells  its  own  tale.  A  companion  picture  of 
Prud'hon's,  or  rather  of  his  pupil.  Mademoiselle  Mayer, 
represents  the  beautiful  creature  asleep,  with  her  little 
Cupid  nestling  by  her  side.  He  leaves  her,  and  we 
see  her  here  in  the  act  of  waking,  to  find  him  gone. 
The  bustle  of  the  little  loves  to  light  up  the  wood 
where  their  mistress  has  been  sleeping  is  well  de- 
picted ;  they  only  enable  her  more  fully  to  perceive 
her  loss.  The  wings  of  the  butterfly  may  be  traced 
at  the  shoulders  of  Psyche.  The  original  painting  is 
in  the  gallery  of  the  Due  d'Aumale. 

Turning  to  the  Vernets,  to  complete  our  review 
of  French  Art  during  the  eighteenth  century,  we 
note  the  birth  of  the  third  son  of  Claude  Joseph,  at 
Bordeaux,  August  14,  1758.  He  was  christened 
Antoine  Charles  Horace,  and  is  best  known  as  Carle 
Vernet,  the  least  eminent,  and,  perhaps,  the  most  in- 
teresting of  the  three  painters  who  bore  the  name  of 
Vernet.  Naturally  of  a  weak  constitution,  little  Carle 
received  most  of  his  education  at  home  from  his 
father,  Claude  Joseph,  who  watched  with  intense 
interest  the  opening  talent  of  the  boy  for  Art.  At 
eleven  years  of  age.  Carle  was  confided  to  LepicicS  an 
indifferent  painter,  to  be  taught  his  art.  In  his 
father's  society  he  saw  the  wits  and  men  of  letters 
of  the  time  at  their  very  best,  and  caught  from  them 
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much  of  the  droll   humour  which   distinguished  him 
in  after  life.     He  gained   the  prize  of  Rome  when  he 
was  three-and-twenty,  and  began  his  residence  at  the 
villa  Medici.     But  the  life  was  too  retired  and  mono- 
tonous for  a  youth  who  had   passed  many  years   in 
Parisian  society  ;  and  the  state  of  mental  depression 
to  which  he  was  subject— in  consequence,  perhaps,  of 
his    frail    health — returning   with  renewed  force,    his 
indulgent  father  recalled  him  to  Paris,  in  1783.    After 
this,  Carle  attempted  one  large  picture,  in  obedience  to 
the  taste  of  the  time  :  a  classical  subject,  The  TriiunpJi 
of  Paiilus  Emilius.     The   artist's   own  private   bias 
led  him  to  be  an  enthusiastic  painter  of  horses.     This 
style  was  of  great  service  to  him  afterwards,  when  he 
entered  on  the  later  part  of  his  career  as  a  painter  of 
battles.     The  advent  of  the  Revolution  plunged  Carle 
into  the  deepest  distress.    His  favourite  sister,  Emilie, 
married  to  the    architect,  Chalgrin,  perished   on  the 
scaffold.     Carle  implored  his  friend  David  to  inter- 
cede   for    her    with     Robespierre,    but   w^as    brutally 
repulsed,  with   the  remark,   "  I  have   painted  Brutus, 
but  I    will    not    solicit    Robespierre."      A  few  years 
before   this    Carle    had    married   Fanny,  daughter  of 
the  painter,  Moreau.     He   soon   attached  himself   to 
the   rising  fortune  of  Napoleon,  and  painted  several 
of    his   great    battles — Marengo,    Austerlitz,    Rivoli. 
With  no  less  facility,  he  submitted  to  the  Restoration, 
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and  in  1816  was  named  a  member  of  the  Academy 
des  Bcm<x-Arts,  then  in  process  of  organization.  At 
the  same  period  he  produced  in  prolific  abundance 
several  hundred  lithographed  caricatures  of  the 
manners  and  incidents  of  the  day,  anticipating,  in 
fact,  the  political  caricatures  of  a  later  period.  He 
laughed  at  the  Prussians,  the  Cossacks,  the  English 
who  invaded  Paris.  Horses,  hounds,  everything  he 
loved  to  draw,  were  introduced  into  his  sketches,  and 
were  welcomed  with  broad  grins. 

In  1819,  Carle  Vernet  accompanied  his  son  Horace 
to  Rome,  as  usual,  amusing  everyone  he  met,  during 
many  months  of  travel.  Soon  after  his  return  to 
Paris,  he  painted  the  only  work  of  his  to  be  seen  in 
the  Louvre — The  Stag-hunt  at  Meudoii.  His  great 
battle-pieces  must  be  looked  for  at  Versailles.  In 
1826,  Carle  and  his  son  were  invited,  as  descendants 
of  Claude  Joseph,  to  take  part  in  the  ceremony  of 
opening  the  Musde  of  Avignon,  the  cradle  of  the 
family.  Two  years  later,  Horace  was  appointed 
director  of  the  Roman  Academy ;  and  the  young- 
hearted  father  again  travelled  to  Italy,  and  entered 
into  all  the  gay  life  of  the  villa  Medici  like  the 
youngest  of  the  company.  Mendels.sohn  found  him 
in  Rome,  and  has  recorded  his  impressions  of  the 
lively  Frenchman.  When  Horace  returned  to  Paris, 
1835,  Carle  returned  with  him,  and  at  once  resumed 
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his  active,  merry  life.  In  November,  1836,  however, 
a  slight  imprudence  brought  on  a  violent  illness. 
which  carried  him  off  in  a  few  days.  Carle  Vernet 
died  in  Paris,  November  28,  1836,  in  the  arms  of  his 
son.  Near  the  end,  he  uttered  these  epigrammatic 
words :  "  C'est  singulier  comme  je  ressemble  au 
grand  Dauphin  :  fils  de  roi,  p^re  de  roi,  et  jamais  roi." 
He,  in  fact,  summarised  his  own  position  in  the  Art- 
family  of  Vernet.  He  was  not  a  king  in  Art ;  he 
wanted  concentration  of  purpose,  perhaps  power. 
But  he  served  Art  in  another,  and  not  unuseful,  way  : 
and  his  witty  productions  mingled  the  lighter  ele- 
ments of  mirth  and  good-humour  with  many  gloomy 
recollections  of  history. 

His  son  Jean  Emile  Horace,  the  last  and  most 
eminent  of  the  three  Vernets,  was  born  in  Paris, 
June  30,  1789.  In  crossing  the  Place  du  Carousel,  on 
the  terrible  loth  of  August,  1792,  with  his  parents, 
the  same  ball  that  struck  his  father's  hand  knocked 
off  Horace's  cap.  His  father  superintended  his  edu- 
cation with  a  woman's  tenderness.  The  boy  had  the 
run  of  several  studios — his  father's,  Moreau's,  and 
Vincent's.  Perhaps,  on  that  very  account,  the  young 
artist  never  attained  the  solid  knowledge  of  figure- 
drawing  which  then  lay  at  the  foundation  of  Academic 
success.  Hence,  when  Horace  competed  for  the 
prize  of  Rome,  he  failed  ;    but  revenged  himself  by 
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producing  his  earliest  battle-piece,  a  style  of  Art  in 
which  he  was  hereafter  to  have  no  rival.  His  early 
taste  for  military  affairs  would  probably  have  led  him 
to  the  army  ;  but  Carle,  his  father,  anxious  to  have 
his  son  settled  near  him,  married  him,  in  1801,  to 
Marie  Pujol,  and  had  him  appointed  draughtsman  to 
the  depot  of  war.  Horace  shared  all  his  father's 
tastes,  his  love  of  horses,  his  love  of  humour,  and, 
above  all,  his  admiration  of  "  battles'  magnificently 
stern  array."  A  Bonapartist  to  the  backbone,  he 
found  it  a  little  difficult  to  fall  into  the  new  order  of 
things  at  the  Restoration  ;  but  by  management,  he 
succeeded  in  pleasing  his  new  masters,  while  still 
gratifying  his  independent  sympathy  with  the  empire 
and  its  victories.  Thus  he  painted  for  the  Duke  of 
Berri  The  Dog  of  the  Regiment,  dSi^  The  Trmnpeter  s 
Horse,  and  such  episodes,  for  his  own  pleasure, 
as  The  Farewell  at  Foiitainebleau,  Napoleon  the 
Evening  before  Waterloo,  The  Rock  of  St.  Helena, 
which,  like  the  songs  of  Bdranger,  kept  alive  the 
recollections  of  the  exile.  Charles  X.,  jealous  of  the 
patronage  the  artist  was  receiving  from  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  gave  him  several  commissions ;  and,  in  1828, 
Horace  was  named  to  the  directorship  of  the  Roman 
Academy.  Here  a  brilliant  gathering  of  celebrities 
happened  to  throw  a  charm  over  his  period  of  office. 
Thorwaldsen,    Leopold    Robert,   Stendhal,   Mendels- 
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sohn,  and  others,  frequented  the  director's  lively  re- 
unions. His  old  father,  too,  was  with  him,  the 
youngest  in  spirits.  But  Horace  had  no  sympathy 
with  the  great  painters  whom  all  the  world  wor- 
shipped in  Rome.  He  tells  us  himself,  no  matter 
what  he  was  painting,  he  was  ready  to  run  to  the 
window  at  any  moment,  at  the  first  tap  of  a  drum. 

Returning,  in  1835,  to  Paris,  he  found  another 
political  revolution  in  power,  and  his  former  patron, 
Louis  Philippe,  at  the  head  of  it.  Royal  commis- 
sions engrossed  his  whole  energies.  Battles,  sieges, 
grew  under  his  busy  hand  to  unusual  dimensions. 
From  1836—1841  was  the  most  productive  period  of 
his  life.  At  length,  however,  in  a  moment  of  indepen- 
dence, he  gave  temporary  offence  to  his  patron  ;  paint- 
ing the  siege  of  Valenciennes,  he  was  commanded  to 
place  Louis  XIV. — where  he  was  never  to  be  seen  in 
his  whole  life — leading  the  assault.  The  king  was  in 
fact  hiding  in  a  windmill  with  Madame  de  Montespan. 
So  Vernet  laid  down  his  brush,  and  went  to  St. 
Petersburg,  on  a  visit  to  the  Czar.  He  then  tra- 
velled through  Sweden  and  came  to  England,  on  his 
return  to  Paris.  In  the  meantime,  the  progress  of 
French  arms  in  Algeria  was  making  fresh  matter  for 
his  hand.  Fifteen  days  after  the  fall  of  Constantine- 
Vernet  started  for  the  seat  of  war,  and  brought  back 
sketches  for  three  more  of  his  great  siege-pictures  for 
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Versailles.  He  next  set  out  for  the  East,  attracted 
by  what  he  had  seen  of  partially  Oriental  life  in 
Algeria.  Egypt,  Palestine,  Asia  Minor,  and  Turkey 
were  in  turn  visited  and  described  in  numerous  letters. 
In  1842,  another  misunderstanding  sent  the  artist 
again  to  the  Czar;  but  the  fatal  July  13,  when  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  met  his  death,  seems  to  have  given 
a  turn  to  his  feelings,  and  he  rushed  back  to  Paris  to 
condole  with  the  king.  Two  more  feats  of  arms,  the 
capture  of  the  Smala  of  Abd-el-Kadir,  and  the  battle 
of  Isly,  engaged  this  painter,  also  for  Versailles. 
The  latter  subject  cost  him  another  journey  to 
Algeria. 

Another  revolution  in  1848  disconcerted  Vernet, 
and  he  never  again  worked  with  the  vigour  of  former 
days.  Subsequent  wars  did  not  inspire  him  ;  he 
went  to  the  Crimea,  indeed,  and  painted  the  battle  of 
the  Alma  ;  he  also  executed  an  equestrian  portrait  of 
Napoleon  III.  A  last  honour  was  offered  him  at 
the  exhibition  of  1855,  when  the  jury  voted  him 
a  gold  medal  in  view  of  his  collected  works  exhibited 
at  that  time.  But  the  distinction  of  this  compliment 
was  diminished  by  the  fact  that  three  other  French 
painters,  Decamps,  Delacroix,  and  Ingres,  were  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  the  vote.  Time  was  passing ;  the 
painter  was  weary.  He  had  a  villa  at  Hy^res,  to 
which    he   frequently   retired.       The   last    sketch   he 
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made  was  for  a  painting  he  meditated  for  the  entrance 
to  his  villa.  It  was  a  Holy  Family,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion— Dicn  seiil  ne  se  repose  pas.  An  accident  placed 
his  life  in  danger  ;  he  was  taken  to  Paris,  and  on  the 
17th  January,  1863,  he  died.  The  vigorous  portrait 
of  this  great  artist  (for  in  his  own  military  ^^;/r^  he 
was  great),  painted  by  his  son-in-law,  Delaroche,  and 
which  form  our  frontispiece,  enables  us  to  under- 
stand how  the  army  of  Algeria  always  called  him 
Colonel  Vernet.  Great  industry,  and  a  natural  apti- 
tude for  imitation,  without  the  smallest  tincture  of 
dignity  or  depth,  raised  Vernet  to  a  position  in  his 
own  country  not  unfrequently  refused  to  artists  of 
very  superior  attainments.  Patriotism,  and  the  some- 
what animal  love  for  military  spectacles,  must,  of 
course,  count  for  something  in  estimating  the  passion 
with  which  a  people  welcomes  the  painter  of  its 
armies  in  the  hour  of  victory.  No  nation  is  exempt 
from  this  tendency  ;  a  military  picture  of  no  transcen- 
dent merit  lately  monopolised  the  honours  of  the 
season  in  London.  Future  times  will  say  that,  in 
such  a  case,  works  of  true  Art  must  have  been  rare, 
or  the  public  taste  must  have  wanted  education 
enough  to  appreciate  it.  After  all,  as  a  matter  of 
taste,  and  if  there  is  anything  in  the  maxim  that 
enemies  ought  to  be  treated  as  possibly  future  friends, 
it  seems  questionable  policy  to   fill  the  saloons  and 
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galleries  of  a  royal  palace  with  representations  humili- 
ating to  the  pride  of  a  vanquished  nation.  Its  minis- 
ter, or  ambassador,  may  be  expected,  at  no  distant 
date,  to  be  again  received  at  court,  with  the  honours 
of  official  etiquette,  while  the  walls  and  the  ceiling 
reflect  upon  him  the  dishonour  of  national  defeat. 
This  was  Matthew  Prior's  view  of  the  question,  when 
Louis  XIV.,  after  pointing  out  to  the  secretary  of 
the  British  embassy  the  battle-trophies  of  the  day  at 
Versailles,  asked  him  whether  his  master's  palaces 
were  similarly  adorned.  "  The  monuments  of  my 
master's  military  achievements,"  retorted  Prior,  "are 
to  be  found  anywhere  but  in  his  own  house." 
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NEW  era  for  French  art  opened 
with  the  nineteenth  century.  Horace 
Vernet  and  Gdricault  form  the  con- 
H  necting  link  between  two  epochs.  As 
we  advance,  we  find  the  modern  antiques  of  the 
revival  school  declining  in  reputation  as  a  standard 
of  art,  while  nature  more  and  more  distinctly 
asserted  its  right  to  be  regarded  in  such  questions. 
The  name  of  Hippolyte  (or  by  abbreviation  Paul) 
Delaroche  is  the  first  that  occurs  in  the  present 
century.  He  was  a  native  of  Paris;  1797  the 
year  of  his  birth.  As  a  painter  he  has  much  to 
interest  an  English-speaking  nation,  because  many 
of  his  subjects  were  selected  from  English  history. 
Delaroche's  father  was  a  dealer  in  pictures ;  he  con- 
ducted public  sales,  and  brought  out  well-known 
catalogues.  His  son,  Paul,  studied  first  under  Watte- 
let,  and,  after  a  competition  in  which  he  missed  the 
prize  for  landscape,  he  entered  the  studio  of  Gros, 
and  made  his  first  appearance  in  the  Salon  of  1822, 
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with  three  pictures.  One  of  these,  Joash  saved  by 
Josabeth,  attracted  the  notice  of  Gdricault,  who,  at 
Paul's  request,  gave  him  lessons  and  advice.  Avoid- 
ing the  extremes  of  Academic  stiffness  and  of  unmea- 
sured licence,  the  pupil  held  a  middle  course,  and 
thus  gained  friends  and  patrons  among  independent 
lovers  of  art.  Delaroche  was  a  diligent  painter,  and 
his  reputation  rose,  from  year  to  year,  as  fresh  works 
attested  his  mastery  of  his  art  and  the  variety  of  his 
attainments.  His  striking  picture  of  the  Death  of 
Queen  ElisabetJi  of  England,  exhibited  in  1827,  made 
a  great  impression.  After  the  Revolution  of  1830, 
Delaroche  became  still  better  known  and  appreciated 
as  a  painter  of  history.  Many  of  these  works  have 
become  familiar  by  the  intervention  of  engraving. 
Thus  the  Two  young  English  Princes  in  the  Tovjer ; 
Cromwell  opening  the  coffin  of  Charles  I. ;  the  Exe- 
cution of  Lady  yane  Grey;  and  Strafford  on  his  way 
to  Execution  (now  in  the  gallery  of  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland,  London),  show  his  preference  for  several 
dramatic  incidents  in  English  history.  Among  his 
French  subjects  two  are  very  well  known,  Cardinal 
Richelieu  on  the  Rhone,  in  a  barge ;  the  dying 
cardinal  is  accompanied  by  Cinq-Mars  and  de  Thou, 
two  conspirators  who  are  going  to  their  doom.  A 
companion  picture  to  this  is  the  Death  of  Cardinal 
Mazarin,   who   is   fading   out  of   life   in   a  chamber 
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filled  with  ladies  and  courtiers  of  fashion,  few  of 
whom  seem  to  take  the  event  much  to  heart.  No 
one  who  has  ever  seen  even  a  good  engraving  of 
either  of  these  remarkable  pictures,  can  ever  forget 
it.  The  originals  (or  replicas)  of  both  were  lately  on 
view  in  Sir  Richard  Wallace's  unrivalled  collection  of 
modern  French  pictures,  at  Bethnal  Green  Museum. 

It  was  hardly  possible  that  a  style  so  novel  should 
escape  a  good  deal  of  adverse  criticism.  It  was 
maintained,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  artist  studied 
too  much  stage  effects  ;  that  his  manner  was  theatrical. 
A  favourable  judge  thus  expresses  qualified  approval : 
"  M.  Delaroche  is  a  Girondin  in  painting;  he  seeks 
for  what  is  new,  but  not  in  the  absolute  way  of 
Robert,  and  still  less  like  Gdricault  and  Delacroix. 
His  style  comes  a  little  from  the  old  school,  a  little 
from  the  new,  and  a  little  also  from  Horace  Vernet. 
Though  hardly  a  man  of  genius,  he  is  a  painter  of 
great  talent,  who,  without  inventing  anything,  turns 
every  invention  to  account.  The  dramatic  interest  of 
his  subjects,  the  life  he  throws  into  his  details,  the 
expression  of  his  faces,  attract  the  public  and  justify 
the  praise  he  receives."  His  Cromwell  opened  the 
doors  of  the  Academy  of  the  Beaux  Arts  to  the 
painter.  In  1835,  one  of  Delaroche's  master-pieces, 
the  Assassination  of  tJie  Duke  of  Guise,  raised  him 
still    higher   in    public   opinion.      The  extraordinary 
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power  of  the  scene,  and  its  scrupulous  fidelity  to 
history,  forcibly  arrested  attention.  The  duke  had 
been  murdered  by  order  of  Henry  III.  of  France, 
who  fears  even  his  dead  enemy,  and,  as  he  looks 
at  the  body  through  the  half-opened  door,  utters  the 
words  which  are  historic  :  "  How  tall  he  looks  !  taller 
than  even  when  he  was  alive!"  About  the  same 
period  as  the  exhibition  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  Dcla- 
roche  was  commissioned  to  decorate  the  interior  of 
the  new  church  of  the  Madeleine,  Faris.  After  some 
hesitation,  perhaps  owing  to  the  consciousness  that 
religious  art  was  hardly  in  his  line,  the  artist  under- 
took it,  and  spent  some  time  in  Italy  for  the  purpose 
of  preparing  himself  by  the  study  of  the  great  masters 
of  religious  art.  At  Florence  he  devoted  his  atten- 
tion to  the  severer  forms  of  art  which  preceded  the 
Renaissance.  He  sketched  the  heads  of  living  monks 
at  Camaldoli.  In  Rome  he  found  the  Vernets  at  the 
Villa  Medici,  and  married  Horace's  daughter,  Louise, 
a  young  lady  whose  intelligence  was  equal  to  her 
great  beauty.  Their  union  was  one  of  the  unalloyed 
happinesses  of  the  painter's  life.  On  his  return  to 
Paris,  he  was  mortified  to  find  that  part  of  his  work  at 
the  Madeleine  had  been  given  to  another.  He  threw 
up  the  whole  commission,  and  returned  the  money 
that  had  been  advanced  by  the  government. 

Delaroche  was  also  frequently  engaged  in  portraiture. 
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He  painted  Guizot,  Thiers,  and  Gregory  XVI.,  now 
at  Versailles.     In  this  class  of  art,  Delaroche's  critics 
were  not  agreed  as  to  his  merit.     Some  of  them  de- 
tected  in  his  earlier  works  the  influence  of  Horace 
Vernet,  and  that  of  Ingres  in  the  later.     The  frontis- 
piece of  this  volume  is  a  favourable  specimen  of  this 
style  of  his  art.     In  1841,  special  attention  was  again 
drawn  to  Delaroche  by  the  unveiling  of  a  work  which 
had  occupied  him  for  four  years  :   the  decoration   of 
the  Hemicycle  in  the  palace  of  the  Beaux  Arts.    This, 
if  not  actually  the  best  of  his  works,  was  beyond  all 
question  the  largest.       It  covered  a  hollow  surface, 
88  ft.  by  13.     Upwards  of  eighty  figures  are  arranged 
in  groups,  and  represent  the  great  painters,  sculptors, 
and   architects  of  the    middle   ages    and    of  modern 
times,  convoked  before  the    chair  of  the  judges,  on 
which    are    seated   the    three    masters   of  antiquity, 
Ictinus,  Phidias,  and  Apelles.      Between  the  elevated 
chair  and  the  level  of  the  assembly,  on  either  side, 
there  are  allegorical  figures  symbolizing  Greek  and 
Roman  Art,  the   Middle  Age,   and  the  Renaissance. 
Where  it  was  possible  all  the  heads  are  portraits,  even 
the  Middle  Age  is  said  to  represent  the  beautiful  face 
of  the  painter's  wife.     Whatever  there  may  be  in  the 
objection  that  this  is  a  mere  gathering  of  portraits  and 
costumes,  and,  for  all  its  careful  execution,  wanting 
in  severity  of  style  and  unity  of  composition,  it  cannot 
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be  denied  that  it  contains  many  beautiful  groups,  or 
that  its  archaeological  details  are  full  of  interest. 
Delaroche  afterwards  made  a  reduced  copy  of  this 
vast  picture,  which  was  exhibited  in  England,  and 
from  which  Dupont's  admirable  engraving  was  taken. 
Delaroche's  busy  brush  was  always  at  work.  He 
touched  once  or  twice  the  fascinating  subject  of  Napo- 
leon's history.  In  1847  he  painted  Napoleon  at 
Fontainebleau ;  and  General  Bonaparte  crossing  the 
Alps.  The  latter  work  ought  to  be  contrasted  with 
David's  conventional  horseman  in  similar  difficulties. 
Delaroche's  picture  will  gain  a  good  deal  by  the  con- 
trast, which  serv^es  also  as  a  fair  measure  of  the 
advance  made  by  French  art  in  the  interval  of  time 
that  separates  the  two  pictures.  With  all  his  appetite 
for  work,  Delaroche  managed  to  visit  Italy  on  two 
further  occasions.  An  instinctive  longing  for  religious 
art  seems  to  have  crept  upon  him  as  years  advanced  ; 
a  trait  we  have  had  also  to  notice  in  the  last  of  the 
Vernets.  But  Delaroche  will  not  live  by  his  sacred 
pictures.  The  death  of  his  charming  wife,  in  1845, 
gave  a  shock  to  his  sensibility  from  which  he  never 
perfectly  recovered.  His  health  slowly  failed  :  he 
painted  on,  but  exhibited  no  more,  not  even  in  the 
International  collection,  1855.  He  visited  Nice,  Ems, 
Vichy  in  succession,  in  search  of  health.  Many  of 
his  later  works  are  dated  from  those  places.     At  last, 
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death  overtook  him,  almost  suddenly,  in  Paris, 
November  4,  1856.  An  exhibition  of  his  collected 
works  took  place  shortly  afterwards,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Association  of  Artist-Painters  and  Sculptors,  of 
which  Delaroche  had  been  President.  At  the  same 
time,  Messrs.  Goupil  executed  photographs  of  his 
principal  works,  which  were  published,  with  an  excel- 
lent notice  by  Delaborde. 

M.  About  shall  sum  up  a  great  deal  of  criticism  on 
Delaroche,  and  his  place  in  Art :  "  He  excelled  in 
sketching  an  idea  on  the  canvas,  and  in  arranging  the 
scene  with  proper  effect.  He  had  not,  indeed,  the 
long  breath  required  for  a  historian  ;  but  he  had  no 
want  of  the  animation  necessary  for  a  chronicler.  His 
small  pictures  are  greater  than  his  large  pictures — a 
proof  that  greatness  does  not  lie  in  mere  size  of 
canvas.  Delaroche  formed  the  most  numerous  of  all 
the  schools  of  our  time." 

A  sketch  of  the  history  of  French  painting  would 
be  incomplete  without  some  mention  of  an  artist 
whose  unfortunate  career  terminated  too  early  for  the 
complete  fulfilment  of  his  great  promise ;  and  yet 
whose  genius  will  always  remain  one  of  the  orna- 
ments of  this  school.  Louis  Ldopold  Robert  was  by 
birth  a  Swiss ;  the  eldest  son  of  humble  parents  in 
the  Canton  of  Neufchatel,  born  in  the  year  1794.  Im- 
perfectly educated,  he  was  at  first  intended  for  a  life 
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of  commerce.  His  indulgent  parents,  perceiving  how 
distasteful  it  was  to  their  son,  gave  up  the  plan,  and, 
at  considerable  sacrifice,  sent  him  to  Paris  to  learn 
engraving,  as  a  pupil  of  Girardet.  The  lad  was  then 
about  fourteen.  He  began  at  the  same  time  to  study 
painting  with  David,  who,  it  seems,  formed  the 
highest  opinion  of  his  opening  talent.  At  the  Resto- 
ration, David's  studio  was  closed  and  the  painter  re- 
tired to  Brussels  ;  young  Robert,  therefore,  became  a 
pupil  of  Gros.  The  connection  did  not  last  long  ; 
and,  returning  to  his  native  canton,  he  supported 
himself  for  a  time  by  painting  portraits.  His  artistic 
instincts  attracted  him  to  Italy;  a  generous  patron 
volunteered  to  defray  his  expenses  for  a  certain  time, 
and  the  ardent  painter  reached  Rome  in  1820,  with 
the  determination,  as  he  said,  "  to  conquer  or  die." 
He  thought  no  more  of  engraving,  and  gave  himaelf 
up  to  the  influence  of  the  masters  of  painting.  A 
happy  accident  soon  occurred  to  determine  the  cha- 
racter of  the  style  best  suited  to  his  natural  gifts.  A 
notorious  gang  of  brigands,  that  had  long  infested  the 
country  between  Rome  and  Naples,  was  captured  by 
an  unusual  exercise  of  police  energy,  and  upwards  of 
two  hundred  mountaineers,  their  women  and  children, 
were  lodged  in  the  prisons  of  the  capital.  Here  was 
an  opportunity  for  an  artist ;  Robert  at  once  seized 
it,  and  obtained  permission  to  make  studies  among 
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this  picturesque  multitude.  For  two  months  his 
pencil  was  busy,  reproducing  all  the  national  charac- 
teristics of  feature,  costume,  manners,  and  carriage. 
With  the  ability  he  possessed  to  transfer  these  to  his 
canvas,  it  may  be  imagined  how  new  and  striking 
must  have  been  the  force  thrown  into  his  pictures. 
It  exceeded  even  the  artist's  hopes.  He  finished  by 
purchasing  all  the  costumes,  to  serve  as  models  for 
new  pictures.  Robert  was  now  placed  above  the  reach 
of  penury ;  he  paid  off  all  the  loans  and  obligations 
he  had  incurred  during  his  early  struggle.  Yet  he 
aimed  at  something  higher  than  mere  genre  studies. 
What  he  aimed  at  and  attained  was  a  style  of  paint- 
ing which  should  reflect  the  fascinating  influence  im- 
pressed on  his  imagination  by  Italy.  The  earliest 
example  of  Robert's  higher  work  was  the  Neapolitan 
Improvisatore:  the  scene  is  the  Bay  of  Naples,  where 
the  extemporizing  poet  sings  to  the  accompaniment 
of  his  mandoline,  and  that  of  the  young  lazzarone, 
his  attendant.  This  picture,  together  with  others  of 
Robert's,  was  purchased  for  the  Orleans  Gallery  in  the 
Palais  Royal ;  and,  in  1848,  was  mutilated,  at  the 
downfall  of  the  family. 

Robert  now  meditated  a  more  important  work. 
Its  first  instalment  was  the  Spring  y^5/rt  at  Naples,  in 
honour  of  the  Madonna  del  Arco.  Travellers  who  have 
seen  the  Italian  population  at  a  country  festival  must 
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know  the  variety  and  beauty  of  such  a  subject ;  1827 
was  the  date  of  its  exhibition.  In  1831,  its  Summer 
companion,  Reapers  in  tJie  Pontine  Marshes,  was  \vel- 
comed  to  the  Salon  in  Paris.  The  painter's  idea  was 
to  represent  Autumn  by  the  vintage  in  Tuscany,  and 
Winter  by  the  Carnival  of  Venice.  These  last,  how- 
ever, were  never  executed.  Robert  himself  was  in 
Paris  when  the  Reapers  were  exhibited,  and  the  ama- 
teurs could  hardly  make  enough  of  him.  He  had 
not  been  in  France  since  1816,  and  was  not  a  little 
astonished  to  find  himself  claimed  by  both  the  rival 
schools  which  then  divided  the  Art-world ;  —  the 
Classical,  whose  day  was  just  closing,  and  the  Ro- 
mantic, which  rejoiced  in  all  the  novelty  of  its  youth. 
The  Classics  claimed  Robert,  as  an  old  pupil  of  David's, 
and  because  he  drew  firmly  and  correctly ;  the  Romantic 
school,  because  he  studied  nature  purely  and  simply, 
and  could  perceive  beauty  and  nobleness  elsewhere 
than  among  Greek  and  Roman  heroes,  mytholo- 
gical or  historical.  Robert  was  decorated  by  the 
king,  who  bought  the  Reapers  for  ^^320,  and  placed 
it  in  the  Louvre,  where  the  Mado)ina  del  Arco,  also, 
was  hung. 

The  successful  artist  did  not  linger  long  in  Paris, 
but  soon  returned  to  Italy;  and,  after  a  brief  re- 
sidence at  Florence,  went  to  settle  at  Venice,  with  his 
third  great  picture  of  Italian  life  in  view.     Late  in 
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April,  1832,  he  commenced  his  Departure  of  tJie 
Adriatic  Fishermen  for  their  fishing  ground.  It 
was  not  finished  till  1835,  and,  by  some  accident, 
arrived  in  Paris  too  late  for  the  Salon  .of  that  year. 
It  was  exhibited  privately,  however,  for  a  franc,  and 
realized  £,^Ap  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  It  was  re- 
marked afterwards  that  an  air  of  unusual  melancholy 
pervaded  the  picture.  Nothing  better,  nor  so  good, 
had  as  yet  come  from  the  painter's  hand.  Robert, 
indeed,  could  never  quite  shake  off  the  stiffness  of  his 
master's  style,  and  was  always  weak  in  colour  ;  effects, 
no  doubt,  heightened  by  his  comparatively  slender 
acquaintance  with  the  masters  of  drawing  and  colour. 
But,  while  Paris,  was  admiring  this  new  effort  of 
his  brush,  the  cunning  hand  of  the  artist  had  cut  the 
thread  of  his  own  life.  Under  the  influence  of 
morbid  feelings,  only  imperfectly  guessed  at  by  his 
friends,  Robert  put  an  end  to  his  existence  in  his 
studio,  March  20,  1835.  His  funeral  was  attended 
by  his  brother  Aurele,  who  had  long  lived  with  him, 
and  by  the  artists  of  several  nations  then  residing  in 
Venice.  They  carried  his  body  in  a  gondola  to  the 
Lido,  and  buried  it  there.  The  following  year  his 
last  picture  of  the  Fishermen  appeared  in  the  Salon, 
in  circumstances  of  painful  interest.  During  the 
fourteen  years  preceding  Robert's  death,  his  works 
had  reached  the  number  of  250;  of  these  five  or  six 
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are  of  the  first  order.  His  figures  were,  with  few 
exceptions,  half  the  natural  size,  although  his  friend 
Gdrard  strongly  counselled  him  to  work  up  to  the 
size  of  life.  Robert's  principal  works  have  been  well 
engraved. 

In  Ary  Scheffer  and  his  works,  German  sentiment 
somewhat  incongruously  mingles  with  the  result  of 
French  training.  Ary  was  born  at  Dordrecht,  in 
Holland,  February,  1795,  the  eldest  of  three  sons  of 
a  German  painter,  who  died  when  Ary  was  about 
fifteen  years  old.  The  boy's  talent  for  art  was  early 
manifested  ;  a  painting  of  his  had  been  admitted  into 
the  Amsterdam  Salon  before  he  was  twelve.  The 
young  widow,  his  mother,  left  with  slender  means, 
at  once  resolved,  for  the  sake  of  her  children,  to 
remove  to  Paris,  which  thus  became  Ary's  permanent 
home.  How  wise  a  counsellor  and  friend  of  her  sons 
she  must  have  been,  appears  from  a  few  words  of 
advice  she  once  gave  Ary  about  his  progress  in  art: 
"Be  assiduous  in  work;  above  all,  be  modest;  and,  when 
you  can  say  that  you  excel  others,  then  compare  your 
work  with  nature,  and  with  the  ideal  you  had  formed  ; 
this  comparison  will  save  you  from  yielding  to  pride 
or  presumption."  Gudrin  became  the  youth's  master  ; 
himself,  as  we  know,  a  pupil  of  David's.  But  oddly 
enough,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  from  Gu(jrin's  studio 
that  the  fatal  blow  was  first  dealt  at  David's  style. 
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Gericault  led  the  way ;  Delacroix  and  Scheffer,  also 
Gudrin's  pupils,  followed  in  a  similar  path.  The 
Romantic  school,  in  fact,  had  its  cradle  in  that  studio. 
These  distinctions  must  be  kept  clearly  in  view,  in  a 
retrospect  of  French  painting.  We  repeat  them, 
from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  serves,  in  order  that 
the  reader  may  impress  them  on  his  memory.  Other- 
wise our  history  would  be  nothing  but  confusion  ; 
a  congeries  of  terms  and  names  without  significance. 
Young  Scheffer  came  out  at  first  as  a  painter  of  small 
genre  pictures,  some  of  them  religious,  others,  like 
the  Calais  Bourgeois,  of  historical  incident.  Even 
then  his  aim  was  to  paint  expression.  Through  all 
his  subsequent  career  his  hands  and  faces  were  gene- 
rally the  best  part  of  his  pictures.  From  18 19,  when 
the  Bourgeois  appeared,  onwards,  he  strove  to  gain 
in  breadth  and  depth,  till,  in  1827,  he  produced  a  tragic 
picture  of  history,  the  Souliotes  Women.  General 
opinion,  however,  and  perhaps  his  own  instinct,  told 
him  this  was  not  his  line.  He  then  fell  back  into 
genre  suggested  by  Goethe,  Byron,  and  Dante. 
Several  scenes  from  Faust  and  the  German  poet's 
charming  Mignon  inspired  Scheffer's  pencil  in 
subsequent  years,  and  with  more  or  less  success. 
Probably  the  best  of  his  works  in  this  style  is  his 
Francesca  da  Rimini,  the  tearful  episode  in  Dante's 
Inferno     (1835).       It     alone    would     plead     against 
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oblivion  for  its  author's  name.  A  wave  of  religious 
feeling  seems  next  to  have  passed  over  Scheffer.  To 
1837  must  be  referred  his  Christ  the  Consoler,  well 
known  in  engravings.  The  failures  of  humanity  are 
gathered  around  the  great  Master  of  comfort ;  Tasso 
sits  with  averted  head ;  the  slave  holds  out  his 
shackled  hands,  and  his  fetters  are  broken  asunder. 
Yet  the  countenance  of  Christ  is  not,  in  this  picture, 
equal  to  other  parts,  or  to  what  might  have  been 
expected  of  it.  Several  pictures  from  the  last  scenes 
of  the  Saviour's  life  followed.  His  admirers  ap- 
plauded ;  his  critics  did  not  fail  to  find  material  for 
their  craft.  Scheffer  also  painted  several  Old  Testa- 
ment subjects.  It  was  only  in  France,  where  every 
one,  more  or  less,  poses,  when  he  can,  that  St. 
Augustine  and  St.  Monica  could  ever  become  a 
popular  picture.  Sentiment,  always  a  doubtful  ele- 
ment in  art,  here  degenerates  into  positive  affectation. 
Yet  it  is  ranked  by  French  critics  as  next  in  merit 
to  Francesca.  Dante  and  Beatrice  make  a  striking 
subject.  The  poet's  face  is  a  portrait,  taken  from  the 
Giotto,  discovered  at  Florence,  some  thirty  years  ago, 
by  Mr.  Kirkup.  Two  pictures  from  German  legend, 
the  King  of  Thule  and  the  CloiJi  Cutter,  close  the 
list  of  Scheffer's  principal  works.  Among  many 
excellent  portraits,  two  of  singular  merit,  as  indeed 
might  have  been  expected  from   the   artist's  special 
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gifts,  must  be  mentioned.  One  of  these  is  the 
portrait  of  his  admirable  mother,  the  other  of  M. 
Guizot. 

Scheffer  was  much  associated  with  Louis  Philippe 
and  his  family.  Himself  a  republican,  he  could  not 
resist  the  winning  kindness  he  received,  first  as  art 
master  to  the  children,  and  afterwards  as  devoted 
friend.  The  Princess  Marie,  author  of  the  Jeanne 
dArc  that  used  to  adorn  every  house,  was  a  favourite 
pupil  of  Scheffer's.  She  loved  art  better  than  royal 
splendour,  and  died  before  the  fortunes  of  her  house 
were  laid  in  the  dust,  bequeathing  to  her  master  all 
her  drawings. 

Scheffer,  already  in  declining  health,  yet  unable  to 
resist  the  impulse  that  urged  him  to  the  funeral  of 
the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  near  London,  in  1858, 
died  at  Argenteuil  of  the  fatigue  and  agitation  conse- 
quent on  the  journey,  June  15  of  that  year.  An  un- 
finished picture  of  the  Angel  annoujtcing  the  Re- 
surrection remained  to  testify  the  hope  that  had 
illuminated  the  artist's  closing  hours.  Our  illustration 
represents  Margaret  at  the  Fonntain,  painted,  1858, 
by  Scheffer,  and  let  into  a  panel  in  the  dining-room  of 
the  Hotel-Pereira,  Paris.  The  scene  is  taken  from 
Goethe's  sorrowful  drama  of  Faust.  A  distant  view 
of  her  lover  fascinates  her  gaze,  and  she  neglects  her 
water-pitcher,   which  is  running  over,   to    look  after 
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him.  A  prophetic  melancholy  is  seated  in  those 
dreamy  eyes.  They  remind  you  of  all  the  sorrow  and 
of  all  the  beauty  of  her  tragic  tale.  This  work  was 
one  of  the  master's  latest. 

Ferdinand  Victor  Eugene  Delacroix,  who  takes 
rank  among  the  first,  if  not  as  the  very  first,  in  the 
contemporaneous  school  of  art  in  France,  was  born 
at  Charenton-St.-Maurice,  near  Paris,  in  the  last  year 
of  the  i8th  century.  His  father,  Charles,  was  deputy 
in  the  Convention,  minister  of  foreign  affairs  and 
ambassador  in  Holland  under  the  Directory,  and 
prefect  of  Marseilles  and  of  Bordeaux  under  the 
Empire.  His  son  Eugene's  infancy  is  said  to  have 
been  remarkable  for  the  many  escapes  he  made  from  a 
violent  death.  His  cradle  caught  fire,  and  the  baby 
was  badly  burnt ;  he  carried  the  marks  of  this  acci- 
dent through  life.  Then  he  was  once  nearly  poisoned 
with  verdigris  ;  he  was  twice  almost  strangled.  One 
day  he  fell  into  the  harbour  at  Marseilles,  and  was 
saved  by  the  promptness  of  a  seaman.  His  father 
dying  when  Eugene  was  six  years  old,  the  child  was 
taken  by  his  mother  to  Paris,  and  put  to  school 
at  the  Lyceum  Louis-le-Grand.  Happening  one  day 
to  visit  the  Musde  Napoleon,  at  a  time  when  the 
treasures  of  many  European  galleries  were  collected 
in  Paris  as  spoils  of  war,  Eugene  is  said  to  have  been 
so  fascinated  by  what  he  saw,  as  to  decide  at  once  that 
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he  would  be  a  painter.  He  entered  Gudrin  s  studio, 
but  master  and  pupil  soon  disagreed  ;  and  Eugene 
presently  made  the  acquaintance  of  Gericault,  and 
began  to  profit  by  his  counsels.  The  painter  of  the 
Raft  of  the  Medusa  was  not  altogether  a  stranger  to 
the  first  work  Delacroix  exhibited,  on  his  own  account, 
in  1822.  It  represented  Dante  and  Virgil  crossing 
the  fiery  strait  to  the  city  of  Dis,  as  they  are  described 
in  the  lufenio.  The  small  boat  is  surrounded  by 
the  occupants  of  that  dreadful  region,  who  strain 
every  nerve  to  enter  the  boat.  Dante  looks  on,  with 
horror  depicted  on  his  countenance,  and  leans  back 
on  his  guide,  who  also  looks  on,  but  more  in  pity 
than  in  fear.  Phlegyon,  the  boatman,  labours  at  the 
oar ;  his  back  is  towards  the  others,  and  its  muscular 
development  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  composi- 
tion. The  sky  is  lurid  with  the  fires  of  the  distant 
city.  It  may  appear  remarkable  that  no  critic  appears 
to  have  noticed  the  absence  of  a  distinction,  always 
preserved  by  Dante,  between  himself  and  the  spirit- 
forms  he  encountered  in  all  the  three  kingdoms  of  his 
awful  journey.  They  are  phantoms  always,  he  alone 
is  solid  ;  he,  and  no  one  else,  casts  a  shadow  in  the 
sunshine,  and  his  very  shadow  tells  his  companions 
that  they  have  to  do  with  a  living  man.  In  Dante's 
boat,  however,  there  is  no  such  distinction  ;  boatman, 
guide,  swimmers  in  the  waters,  are  all  of  them  as 
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solid  and  rounded  as  the  poet  himself.     The  critics 
were  fully  employed  in  discussing  this  daring  inno- 
vation on  their  recognized  canons  and  standards  of 
art ;  some  of  them  inclined  to  judge  it  leniently  as  the 
crude  effort  of  three-and-twenty  years.      Gerard,  it  is 
said,    remarked,   "  C'est   bien,    mais    il  court   sur  les 
toits."     (It  is  not  bad,  but  he  is  running  over  the 
house-tops.)     To  one  critic  alone  belongs  the  credit 
of  detecting  in  this  audacious  picture  the  beginnings 
of  a  splendid  career.     M.  Thiers,  then  the  art-critic  of 
the  Const itutionnel,  wrote  thus  of  it :  "  No  picture  in 
the  Salon,  in  my  opinion,  better  indicates  the  future 
of  a  great   painter  than   M.    Delacroix's  Dmite  and 
Virgil  in   the  Inferno.     In    it,    above   all,    we   may 
remark  that  spring  of  talent,  that  burst  of  nascent 
superiority,  which  revives  our  hope,  not  a  little  dis- 
couraged by  the  too  moderate  merit  of  all  the  rest. 
The  pencil  is  proud  and  firm,  the  colour  simple  and 
full   of  force,   although  a  little  crude.      The  author 
possesses,  in  addition  to  the  poetic  imagination  which 
is  common  to  the  painter  and  the  writer,   that  art- 
imagination  which  one  might  perhaps  term  the  imagi- 
nation of  drawing,  and  which  is  quite  distinct  from 
the  other.     He  throws  in   his  figures,  groups  them, 
bends  them  to  his  will,  with  the  boldness  of  Michael 
Angelo  and  the  wealth  of  Rubens." 

A  couple  of  years  later,  Dclacroi.x  exhibited  another 
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remarkable  picture  —  The  Massacre  of  Scio.  This 
work,  still  further  removed  from  the  conventional 
proprieties  of  the  Classic  school,  raised  a  storm  of 
applause  among  the  younger  artists,  which  again  was 
met  by  a  corresponding  burst  of  disapprobation  on  the 
part  of  the  declining  followers  of  David  and  his  me- 
thodical traditions. 

In  the  same  Salon,  a  smaller  w^ork  of  Delacroix, 
Tasso  in  the  Madhouse,  exhibited  the  deepest  feeling 
allied  to  the  most  delicate  execution.  A  medal  of  the 
second  class  was  awarded  to  the  painter.  The  year 
is  remarkable  as  the  turning-point  in  the  struggle, 
initiated  by  Gericault,  between  the  Classic  and  the 
Romantic  schools  in  France.  A  chronicler  of  these 
events  thus  describes  the  crisis:  "Ardent  young 
artists,  weary  of  Academic  insipidities,  welcomed  with 
acclamation  the  audacious  innovator ;  a  new  school 
— the  Romantic  school — unfurled  the  standard  of  re- 
volt, and  accepted  Eugene  Delacroix  as  its  leader." 

In  1827  the  Salon  contained  many  important  works 
of  Delacroix ;  among  the  rest  was  the  Death  of  Ma- 
rino Faliero,  Doge  of  Venice,  which  forms  one  of  our 
illustrations.  The  Doge  was  detected  in  a  conspiracy 
against  the  State  he  ruled,  and  was  condemned  to  die. 
for  his  treason.  The  fatal  moment  is  just  over ;  the 
sword  of  justice  has  fallen,  and  the  headless  form  of 
Faliero  encumbers  the  Scala  dei  Giganti,  in  the  ducal 
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palace,  Venice.  Attendants  are  carrying  away  the 
robes  of  state,  for  the  Doge  had  been  executed  in  his 
official  costume.  The  officers  of  state,  in  a  higher 
balcony,  are  completing  the  formalities  of  the  law. 
The  executioner  and  his  assistant  are  standing  below, 
on  either  side  of  the  corpse  : — 

"  Justice  hath  dealt  upon  the  mighty  traitor." 

Byron,  Marino  Falicro. 

The  composition  of  this  work  is,  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, dramatic.  It  is  said  to  have  been  preferred  by 
the  artist  to  all  his  other  works.  It  was  purchased 
for  ;i£'8oo,  by  Isaac  Pereira,  a  munificent  patron  of 
Art. 

Commissions  of  a  public  character  were  not,  of 
course,  likely  to  reward  the  independence  of  an 
artist  who  had  thus  burnt  his  ships,  and  struck  out  a 
course  for  himself.  We  find  Delacroix,  accordingly, 
employed,  in  1828,  in  executing  illustrations  io  Faust, 
in  seventeen  lithographic  plates.  He  must  have  been 
gratified  by  the  remark  of  the  aged  Goethe,  who,  on 
seeing  them,  declared  that  he  found  again,  in  these 
pictures,  all  the  impressions  of  his  youth.  The  Revo- 
lution of  1830  was  on  the  whole  a  favourable  event  for 
the  rising  school  of  Romance.  The  Government  of 
Louis-Philippe  offered  Delacroix  a  commission  to  paint 
a  couple  of  battles  for  the  citizen-king.     He  painted 
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instead,  his  Liberty  on  the  Barricades,  and  gained 
much  applause,  at  its  exhibition  in  1831.  Several 
others  of  his  works  appeared  at  the  same  time. 
The  artist  received  the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour. 

Soon  afterwards  he  was  attached  to  a  temporary 
legation  and  sent  to  Morocco.  This  was  the  longest 
journey  Delacroix  ever  made,  for  he  never  visited 
Italy.  His  observations  and  experiences  furnished 
him  with  a  number  of  picturesque  incidents,  with 
w  hich  he  was  able  to  enrich  his  later  works.  The 
annual  Salons  received  a  continuous  succession  of 
paintings  from  his  busy  hand.  Their  unusual  variety 
gave  occasion  to  a  critic  to  remark  that  "this  artist 
embraces,  by  himself,  with  the  variety  and  prolific 
abundance  of  true  genius,  the  whole  domain  of  the 
arts ;  no  epoch  appears  to  him  to  be  too  old,  or  too 
recent ;  there  is  no  poetry  which  he  is  not  familiar 
with,  no  costume,  in  his  opinion,  is  beneath  the 
dignity  of  art."  Of  course,  all  the  criticism  devoted 
to  the  artist  was  not  of  this  flattering  kind.  The 
religious  world  was  especially  severe  on  his  pictures 
of  sacred  subjects,  and  particularly  on  his  St.  Se- 
bastian. 

The  critic  who,  fourteen  years  before,  had  pre- 
dicted the  artist's  success,  was  now  in  power,  and  in 
1836  M.  Thiers  commissioned  Delacroix  to  paint  the 
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king's  salon  at  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  ceiling 
was  covered  with  allegorical  figures  of  Justice,  War, 
Industry,  and  Agriculture.  On  each  of  the  four  walls 
were  depicted  symbolical  groups,  relating  to  the 
figures  up  above.  The  sobriety  and  even  severity  of 
the  compositions  seem  to  have  commanded  as  much 
attention  as  their  wealth  of  invention.  It  would  be 
tedious  even  to  enumerate  the  works  that  continued 
to  come  from  his  studio  even  at  the  time  he  was 
busily  engaged  at  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  In  1845 
he  executed  very  important  paintings  in  the  cupola 
of  the  library,  at  the  Luxembourg.  The  artist's 
principal  motif,  or  idea,  in  the  work  is  the  familiar 
scene  in  the  Inferno,  in  which  Dante  is  presented  by 
Virgil  to  Homer,  and  three  other  great  poets  of  anti- 
quity, Horace,  Ovid,  and  Lucan,  and  is  adopted  by 
them,  and  made  the  sixth  in  their  illustrious  company. 
The  passage  illustrates  the  consciousness  of  latent 
power,  perhaps  inseparable  from  the  actual  possession 
of  that  power.  This  idea  is  expanded  by  the  painter 
into  a  wider  field,  on  which  figure  many  other  cele- 
brated ancients,  both  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  world. 
The  groups  of  figures  are  dispersed  among  thickets 
of  laurels  and  shady  trees,  in  a  circular  landscape 
which  runs  round  the  dome  or  cupola. 

As    Delacroix's    style  gained  decided  form,   and 
became  familiar  to   the    public,    nothing    struck  his 
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admirers  more  than  his  absolute  originality,  his  total 
independence  of  any  former  school  of  painting.  He 
ranged  over  every  class  of  subject ;  history,  the 
passions ;  genre,  battles,  and  portraits ;  interiors  and 
landscapes,  sea-views,  and  animals  ;  in  water  colour, 
in  oil,  and  lithography,  all  seemed  to  come  alike  easy 
to  him,  and  to  be  treated  in  his  own  way.  His  scenes 
lie  in  the  East  and  the  West,  in  Africa,  in  Germany, 
and  in  England. 

In  1847,  Delacroix  was  engaged  on  the  library  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  a  series  of  decorations  of 
an  elaborate  character.  On  either  of  the  two  hemi- 
cycles  he  represented  the  rise  and  the  fall,  respec- 
tively, of  the  ancient  civilization  ;  Orpheus  instructing 
the  Greeks  in  the  arts  of  peace,  and  Attila  overthrow- 
ing Italy  and  its  monuments.  Many  other  sub- 
ordinate subjects,  taken  from  the  history  of  the 
ancient  philosophy,  literature,  and  religion,  decorate 
the  five  small  cupolas  and  their  pendants. 

A  large  selection  from  Delacroix's  works  was 
placed  in  the  Exhibition  of  1855,  beginning  with  his 
earliest,  Dante  s  Boat.  A  gold  medal  was  awarded 
him,  but  a  still  more  valuable  testimony  must  have 
been  the  unanimity  of  approbation  with  which  his 
pictures  were  received.  Two  years  afterwards  he 
was  admitted  to  a  seat  in  the  Academy  of  the  Beaux 
Arts,  vacated  by  the  death  of  Delaroche.     Nemesis 
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must  surely  then  have  been  satisfied.  Delacroix  re- 
mitted nothing  of  his  industrious  habits.  Besides 
an  increasing  number  of  pictures,  he  completed  in 
1859  his  mural  paintings  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy 
Angels,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Sulpice  in  Paris.  Even 
the  religious  world  had  condescended  to  recognize 
his  merit.  The  ceiling  of  this  chapel,  and  each  of 
its  lateral  walls,  was  covered  with  a  painting  illus- 
trating a  scene  in  the  history  of  angels.  The  ceiling 
shows  St.  Michael  striking  down  Lucifer;  on  the  right 
wall,  as  you  enter,  Heliodorus  is  depicted  as  he  was 
driven  from  the  Temple,  and  scourged  by  angels. 
The  opposite  wall  exhibits  Jacob  in  his  mysterious 
and  prolonged  conflict  with  an  angel.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  why  Delacroix  should  select  subjects  so  much 
of  one  character,  and  suggestive  of  battle  and  strife, 
when  a  much  wider  choice  lay  within  his  reach. 
Perhaps  he  found  the  polemical  side  of  angelic 
history  best  suited  to  his  own  impetuous  and  fiery 
nature.  As  Heliodorus  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  our 
illustrations,  a  few  words  must  be  devoted  to  it. 
Heliodorus,  as  every  reader  of  the  Maccabees  (iii.  23) 
must  remember,  was  the  treasurer  of  Seleucus  Philo- 
pator,  and  was  commissioned  by  his  master  to  carry 
away  the  private  treasures  deposited  in  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem.  In  the  very  act  he  was  visited  by  "  a 
great  apparition,"  so  that  he  fell  down  speechless,  and 
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"compassed  with  a  great  darkness."  An  angel  of 
God,  mounted  on  a  fiery  horse,  rode  over  him,  while 
two  others  sharply  scourged  him,  as  he  lay.  His 
life  was  spared  at  the  intercession  of  Onias,  the 
high  priest,  and  he  reported  to  his  master  the  super- 
human protection  extended  over  Jerusalem.  The 
story  is  dramatically  related  in  the  picture.  Stately 
architecture,  befitting  the  Temple,  is  introduced,  and 
fills  the  whole  background.  A  grand  staircase, 
flanked  by  columns,  ascending  and  descending  from 
the  foreground,  is  the  scene  of  the  robber's  punish- 
ment. From  an  upper  balcony,  the  high  priest  and 
his  attendants  look  down,  in  agitation,  on  what  is 
passing  below,  and  intercede  for  the  culprit's  life.  The 
winged  angel  of  God,  mounted  on  a  horse  and  holding 
a  short  sceptre  or  baton,  rushes  at  the  sacrilegious 
man ;  while  two  other  angels,  but  without  wings, 
scourge  him  as  he  lies  prostrate  among  the  scattered 
treasures  he  was  carrying  away.  The  principal  group 
recalls  Raphael's  conception  of  the  scene  in  the  Vatican; 
but  Delacroix's  composition  and  accessories  must  be 
held  to  redeem  his  picture  from  the  charge  of  plagiary. 
A  striking  tribute  to  the  excellence  of  Delacroix 
was  paid,  in  her  exquisite  style,  by  Madame  George 
Sand  : — "  Delacroix  is  a  complete  artist ;  he  feels  and 
understands  music  in  a  manner  so  superior  as  to  have 
made  him,  probably,  a  great  musician,  had  he  not 
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chosen  rather  to  be  a  great  painter.  He  is  an  equally 
good  judge  of  literature,  and  few  minds  are  so  ac- 
complished and  so  clear  as  his.  If  his  eye  and  his 
arm  should  ever  come  to  be  fatigued,  he  might  still 
dictate,  in  a  beautiful  form,  pages  yet  wanting  to  the 
history  of  art,  and  which  would  remain  as  archives,  to 
be  consulted  by  all  future  artists." 

The  artist,  in  fact,  contributed,  from  time  to  time, 
to  literature,  in  the  "  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,"  and 
elsewhere.  He  was  still  meditating  new  conquests 
with  his  brush,  when  death  put  a  period  to  his  work. 
Returning  to  Paris,  June,  1863,  from  his  country 
house  near  Versailles,  he  was  seized  with  fatal  illness, 
and  after  two  months  of  suffering  he  died,  August  13, 
with  a  smile  on  his  lips,  and  was  buried  at  P^re 
Lachaise.     In  him  French  art  lost  one  of  its  masters. 

Few  people  out  of  France  probably  ever  heard  of 
Nicholas  Charlet ;  yet  we  learn  from  good  authority 
that  the  modern  school  of  French  Art  had  no  more 
popular,  or  more  original,  representative  than  he.  He 
was  the  child  of  poor  parents,  born  in  Paris,  1792.  His 
father  died  while  he  was  very  young, — a  dragoon  of 
the  Republic,  leaving  the  boy  a  pair  of  leather  small- 
clothes and  of  worn-out  boots.  The  mother  was  a 
superior  woman,  who  pinched  herself  to  procure  her 
boy  a  good  educatiori,  and  obtained  for  him  a  situation 
in  one  of  the  Mairics  of  Paris,  in  the  closing  years 
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of  the  First  Empire.  The  young  man  proved  too 
Bonapartist  for  the  masters  again  imposed  upon 
France  by  the  Allied  army,  and  was  dismissed  from 
his  mainc.  He  then  fell  back  on  his  taste  for 
drawing  as  a  means  of  living  ;  began  to  study  under 
an  inferior  master,  and,  at  the  same  time,  gave  lessons 
to  pupils  of  his  own.  In  181 7,  he  entered  the 
studio  of  Gros,  who,  however,  soon  perceived  the 
bent  of  his  talent,  and,  on  seeing  some  of  Charlet's 
lithographic  drawings  of  the  Grand  Army  and  its 
exploits,  bade  the  young  artist  go  work  by  himself; 
he  had  nothing  more  to  teach  him. 

One  of  Charlet's  intimate  friends.  Colonel  de  la 
Combe,  believed  that  the  apocryphal  words  attributed 
by  historical  romancers  to  Cambronne, — "  The  Guard 
dies  but  never  surrenders," — were  invented  by  Charlet 
as  a  motto  for  his  popular  Waterloo  Grenadiey.  The 
poor  artist  had  hard  work  to  live  under  the  Restora- 
tion. He  was  glad  to  accept  employment  from  a 
decorator,  who  wanted  ducks,  rabbits,  and  other 
edibles  for  the  shutters  of  an  eating-house  at  Meudon. 
About  18 18,  Charlet  formed  the  acquaintance  of 
Gdricault,  which  soon  ripened  into  friendship.  When 
the  painter  of  the  Medusa  Raft  carried  it  to  England 
for  exhibition,  Charlet  went  with  him.  Gdricault  was 
at  that  time  subject  to  attacks  of  low  spirits,  and  even 
attempted    suicide.      On    one  occasion    his    life   was 

c  c 
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saved  by  the  promptitude  and  influence  of  his  friend. 
Till  the  Revolution  of  1830,  Charlet  lived  principally 
by  his  lithographs  and  drawings.  He  married  about 
this  time ;  and  there  is  an  anecdote  of  his  falling  in 
love  with  a  young  and  pretty  woman  who,  the  first 
time  he  saw  her,  was  mending  stockings.  "There  is 
the  very  wife  I  want,"  said  the  artist  to  himself,  "my 
stockings  are  always  in  holes."  And  she  became  his 
wife. 

Charlet's  pencil  was  generally  employed  on  subjects 
connected  with  the  military  triumphs  of  the  Empire 
he  so  much  admired.  His  sketches,  like  Beranger's 
immortal  songs,  made  it  impossible  to  forget  the 
Exile  of  Saint  Helena  : — 

"  On  parlera  de  sa  gloire 
Sous  Ic  chaume  bicn  longtemps, 
L'humble  toit  dans  cinquantc  ans 
Nc  connaitra  plus  d'autre  histoire." 

Long  will  they  speak  of  his  fame 
'Neath  the  cottage  rooftree  so  low, 
In  fifty  years  it  will  know 
No  tale  but  tliat  of  his  name. 

When  the  Revolution  came,  Charlet  was  decorated, 
and  accompanied  his  friend,  General  de  Rigny,  to 
Antwerp,  in  1832,  to  make  sketches  of  that  strange 
siege.  All  this  time  the  artist  had  not  entirely  neg- 
lected painting,  although  he  never  excelled  in  it,  and 
had  found  other  lighter  branches  of  art  more  rcmune- 
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rative.  The  Salon  of  1836  contained  a  picture  of  his, 
an  Episode  in  the  Retreat  fyom  Moscow,  which  arrested 
attention  and  pleased  the  critics.  It  is  now  in  the 
Musde  at  Lyons.  It  procured  the  painter  an  order  to 
execute  a  war-picture  for  Versailles.  He  was  ap- 
pointed drawing-master  at  the  Ecole  Polytechnique, 
and  introduced  the  method  of  pen-drawing,  as  well 
suited  to  military  sketching.  Thus  he  at  last  attained 
a  position  of  moderate  comfort  and  of  considerable 
reputation.  His  health  was  declining ;  but  he,  like 
most  workers,  refused  to  obey  the  bidding  of  his 
physician  to  cease  from  working.  One  of  the  last 
days,  his  wife  and  his  son  carried  the  dying  man  to 
his  arm-chair :  the  moment  the  crayon  was  in  his 
hand  his  eye  kindled,  his  speech  returned,  life  and 
talent  reanimated  his  pale  features.  It  is  thus  that 
his  friend,  Colonel  de  la  Combe,  describes  the  scene. 
The  incident  reminds  one  of  the  great  Davy,  who, 
also  dying,  was  taken  into  a  friend's  laboratory,  where 
he  seemed  to  regain,  for  the  moment,  all  his  lost  energy 
as  he  stood  among  the  implements  of  his  loved  pursuit. 
December  30,  1845,  at  ten  in  the  morning,  Charlet 
was  carried  from  bed,  at  his  urgent  desire,  to  his  work- 
table.  Seated  in  his  chair,  he  attempted  to  take  a 
crayon.  It  was  of  no  use.  He  took  his  wife's  hand 
and  his  son's :  "  Adieu,"  he  said  ;  "  I  am  dying ;  I 
can  work  no  more."     In  a  few  minutes  all  was  over. 
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Jean  Augustc  Dominique  Ingres,  one  of  the  most 
independent,  original,  and  pleasing  of  all  the  French 
school,  was  born  at  Montauban  1780;  and,  although 
his  life  was  prolonged  to  his  eighty-seventh  year, 
such  was  the  elasticity  of  his  mind  and  body,  that  he 
seemed  at  last  to  have  died  young.  He  inherited 
what  George  Sand  has  termed  rdme  d' artiste  from 
his  father,  who  was  a  sculptor,  an  architect,  musician 
and  painter  in  one.  The  son  found  his  violin  useful 
in  supporting  him  on  his  first  arrival  in  Paris,  1796, 
in  search  of  instruction  as  a  painter.  He  had  acquired 
the  elements  of  art  in  the  school  of  Roques,  a  pupil 
of  Vien's,  at  Toulouse.  In  Paris  he  placed  himself 
under  the  tuition  of  David.  The  intensity  and  gravity 
of  his  character  even  thus  early  manifested  themselves  ; 
his  style  already  indicated  the  delicacy  of  outline,  the 
deep  feeling  for  form,  and  the  union  of  firmness  and 
exactness  in  modelling,  which  marked  the  late  works 
of  the  master.  In  1800,  his  unremitting  attention  to 
study  was  rewarded,  but  as  yet  only  with  the  second 
prize.  The  following  year  he  was  more  fortunate, 
and  secured  the  first.  Unluckily,  the  finances  of  the 
State  were  too  much  exhausted  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
the  prizeman  in  Rome.  Ingres,  therefore,  remained  in 
Paris,  and  for  five  years  kept  the  wolf  from  the  door, 
like  so  many  other  brethren  of  the  brush,  by  design- 
ing illustrations  for  books.     All  the  time  he  could 
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spare  was  passed  in  copying  prints  and  antique  statues, 
and  in  the  study  of  the  living  model.  In  company 
with  several  artists,  painters,  and  sculptors,  he  lived 
in  what  was  formerly  the  Capuchin  convent.  During 
that  period,  Ingres  painted  the  portrait  of  the  First 
Consul,  now  at  Lifege ;  and  another  of  the  Emperor, 
now  at  the  Invalides ;  together  with  other  portraits 
of  the  artist's  acquaintance. 

In  1806,  the  way  to  Rome  was  opened  to  him, 
and  he  went.  Long  after  the  prescribed  five  years  of 
pension  he  stayed,  in  fact  until  1820.  Raphael  was 
his  chosen  model ;  great  part  of  his  time  was  spent 
in  the  Stanze  of  the  Vatican,  He  painted  many 
historical  pictures  on  a  variety  of  subjects ;  many  of 
them  classical,  many  others  drawn  from  history ; 
several  in  which  his  favourite  master  was  introduced; 
besides  many  portraits.  All  this  time  the  painter's 
native  country  knew  very  little  about  him.  One  or 
two  of  his  pictures  he  had  sent  to  the  Paris  Salon, 
but  they  were  not  understood — were  even  pronounced 
barbarous.  The  next  four  years  Ingres  passed  at 
Florence,  and  there  he  painted  his  Prayer  of  Louis 
XIII.  for  the  French  government,  a  work  which  was 
well  received  in  the  Salon  of  1824.  Ingres  then 
returned  to  Paris,  and,  two  years  after,  executed  his 
fine  Apotheosis  of  Homer  for  a  ceiling  in  the  Louvre. 
In  this  work  he  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  unit- 
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ing  the  sculpturesque  graces  of  Greek  art  with  the 
ideal  beauty  of  modern  painting. 

The  painter  opened  a  school  in  Paris,  and  drew 
around  him  a  number  of  pupils  who  learnt  to  value 
his  genius  underneath  his  somewhat  unattractive 
manners.  He  painted  portraits  of  Charles  X.  and 
many  of  his  court.  At  the  end  of  ten  years  he 
returned  to  Rome,  as  director  of  the  French  Academy 
there.  There  he  painted  little,  preferring  to  devote 
himself  to  the  duties  of  his  office.  One  of  the  few 
pictures  belonging  to  this  period  was  the  Odalisk 
and  hey  Slave,  of  which  there  is  an  engraving  by 
Hausoullier.  It  represents  a  fair  girl  weary  of  the 
life  of  idleness  in  the  seraglio.  A  young  Abyssinian 
slave,  a  dark  brunette,  touches  the  lute,  in  accom- 
paniment to  a  wild  song,  which  lulls  her  mistress 
into  a  dreamy  quiet.  Behind  them  stands  the  eunuch 
guard,  utterly  indifferent  to  song  or  emotion.  The 
details  of  costume  and  furniture  arc  said  to  be  full 
of  truth ;  the  repose  of  the  scene  is  that  of  animal 
enjoyment,  where  mind  has  no  part  whatever. 

In  1841  Ingres  returned  once  more  to  Paris.  He 
was  welcomed  by  all  the  artists  residing  there  in  a 
festal  reunion,  to  celebrate  the  return  of  their  chief. 
Thenceforth  Ingres  was  never  idle.  He  was  familiar 
with  every  style  of  art,  landscape  alone  excepted. 
Fame  had  come  to  him  slowly,  but,  once  arrived,  it 
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never  left  him.  He  had  only  modified  the  exclusive 
teaching  of  David,  and,  without  forgetting  what  was 
valuable  in  that,  he  added  characteristics  of  his  own, 
which  entitled  him  to  be  regarded  as  an  original  artist 
of  eminent  merit.  His  devotion  to  Raphael  did 
much  for  him,  even  although  it  naturally  failed  to 
make  him  distinguished  for  colour.  He  is  said  to 
approach  nearer  to  his  great  master  in  the  few 
religious  pictures  he  painted,  than  in  any  other.  One 
or  two  of  Ingres'  works  were  claimed  by  the  Romantic 
school  as  justifying  their  position.  Yet,  in  truth, 
Ingres  made  a  great  deal  too  much  of  outline,  as  con- 
trasted with  treatment  of  colour,  for  a  member  of  that 
school.  While  Delacroix  has  left  on  record  his 
opinion  of  the  secondary  value  of  form,  except  as 
defined  by  gradations  of  colour,  Ingres  maintained 
the  importance  of  outline,  as  when  he  remarked, — 
"  Everything  in  nature  has  a  definite  form,  look  at 
the  smoke."  Drawing  represents  form,  but  in  paint- 
ing it  is  only  a  part  of  a  whole. 

The  Paris  Exhibition,  1855,  was  a  triumph  for 
Ingres  ;  he  had  a  whole  chamber  to  himself,  filled  with 
his  works.  The  painter  of  the  First  Consul  and  first 
Emperor  was  promoted,  under  the  Second  Empire,  to 
the  rank  of  senator,  and  received  medals  and  decora- 
tions, loved  of  Frenchmen.  1867  was  the  year  of  his 
death.     Early  in  the  year,  he  entertained  a  number  of 
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his  friends  one  evening  with  quartets  of  Haydn, 
Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  for  music  remained  to  the 
last  his  principal  diversion.  He  had  never  appeared 
in  better  health.  The  following  night  he  was  roused 
from  bed  by  the  fall  of  a  burning  log  on  the  floor  of 
his  room.  In  extinguishing  it  Ingres  caught  a  violent 
cold,  which  terminated  in  his  death,  January  14. 
Montauban  erected  a  statue  to  her  illustrious  citizen. 
The  Musde  of  that  town  possesses  several  of  his  finest 
works,  one  of  them  is  Jcsiis  among  the  Doctors. 

Alexandre  Gabriel  Decamps,  born  in  Paris,  as  he 
himself  relates,  "  on  the  third  day  of  the  third  month 
of  the  third  year  of  the  present  century,"  was  another 
example  of  an  original  genius,  forcing  a  way  of  its 
own,  independently,  and  sometimes  even  in  the  very 
teeth,  of  Academic  rules.  He  was  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  Art  in  the  studio  of  Dc  Puyol,  but  made 
little  progress,  and  left  his  master  in  disgust.  He 
worked  at  small  pictures  at  home,  and  was  greatly 
benefited  by  the  advice  and  encouragement  of  Baron 
d'lvry,  an  amateur  devoted  to  art.  Decamps  then 
travelled  in  the  south  of  France  and  in  Switzerland, 
looking  for  subjects,  and  still  looking  in  vain.  He 
has  related  the  trouble  he  had,  trying  first  one  style 
and  then  another,  with  no  aid  but  the  formula  of 
David's  school,  "  Look  at  nature,  look  at  the  antique." 
"  If,"  he  adds,  "  it  is  a  question  only  of  opening  one's 
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eyes,  the  first  clod-hopper  can  do  that, — even  a  dog  has 
the  use  of  its  eyes.  The  eye,  no  doubt,  is  the  still 
that  supplies  the  brain,  but  one  must  learn  how  to 
use  it.  The  possession  of  a  few  retorts  does  not  make 
a  man  a  chemist — one  must  learn  to  see." 

At  length  a  journey  into  Greece  and  Asia  Minor 
was  decided  upon,  and  there  Decamps  seems  to  have 
found  what  he  was  in  search  of, — subjects  that  suited 
his  peculiar  talent,  and  of  which  he  made  many 
pictures  of  originality  and  power.  Two  of  them  were 
exhibited  in  1827,  probably  after  his  return  from  the 
East,  and  were  favourably  criticized.  Not  only  was 
the  class  of  subject  new  to  the  public,  but  the  artist 
had  treated  it  in  a  manner  as  novel  ;  details,  dresses, 
everything  characteristic  of  the  country  and  the 
climate  were  portrayed  with  living  effect,  as  those 
artists  could  best  testify  who  visited  the  actual  scenes 
after  Decamps. 

The  painter  was  also  a  caricaturist,  and  contri- 
buted to  a  periodical,  the  Caricature,  which  satirized 
the  government  of  the  Restoration.  But  political 
satire  does  not  appear  to  have  drawn  out  his  best 
qualities  as  an  artist.  He  next  exhibited  sketches  of 
monkeys  in  a  variety  of  human  employments ;  as 
forming  a  hanging  committee  and  a  jury  to  decide 
the  prizes  of  the  Academy ;  as  painters,  musicians, 
and   bakers  ;    in  the  kitchen  or  at  the  looking-glass. 

D  D 
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This  comical  idea  of  Decamps  was,  no  doubt,  the 
origin  of  the  clever  little  figures  of  monkeys,  executed 
in  terra  cotta  in  France  a  few  years  ago,  as  caricatures 
of  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe.  Decamps'  previous 
education  in  art  unfitted  him  for  the  grand  historical 
style;  his  knowledge  of  drawing,  of  modelling,  of 
drapery,  and  of  the  nude  figure  was  deficient ;  and 
he  wisely  abstained  from  the  attempt.  Yet  he  seems 
to  have  felt  his  disadvantage  keenly.  He  never 
received  a  commission  for  any  public  work.  But  in 
his  own  line  of  oriental  and  comic  genre  he  stands 
very  high.  He  painted,  indeed,  some  dozen  pictures, 
at  various  periods,  from  Scripture  history ;  and 
obtained  credit  for  his  method  of  interpretation.  But 
it  is  as  3.  genre  painter  that  he  will  live.  His  works 
are  dispersed  in  many  private  collections  in  France, 
Holland,  Belgium,  and  England.  Although  the  artist 
himself  was  never  extravagantly  paid,  his  works  have 
often,  in  late  years,  reached  very  high  prices;  several, 
for  which  Decamps  had  received  ^^200,  have  been 
knocked  down  to  purchasers  at  ;i^i,5oo  and  ^^^2,000. 

It  might  have  been  guessed  from  his  monkey 
hanging-committee  that  it  usually  fared  ill  with  him 
before  exhibition  juries,  and  so  it  did  ;  second-class 
medals  were  often  his  fate,  even  when  his  pictures 
were  not  refused  admission.  He  had  his  revenge  in 
1855,  when  he  was  classed  with  Delacroix  and  Ingres, 
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as  at  the  head  of  the  contemporary  French  school, 
and  received  the  grand  medal  of  honour.  On  that 
occasion,  however,  the  jury  was  an  international  one. 
Decamps  passed  several  years  at  Veyrier,  near  Agen  ; 
and  finally  settled  at  Fontainebleau  ;  where  he  died,  in 
i860,  the  victim  of  a  cruel  accident  which  befell  him 
in  hunting.  His  horse  ran  away  with  him,  and 
dashed  him  against  the  low  branch  of  a  tree ;  in  an 
hour  or  two  life  was  extinct. 

Besides  the  excellence  of  his  work,  Decamps 
showed  the  way  to  many  painters  who  have  fol- 
lowed him, — in  Oriental  scenery  and  in  landscape. 
He  is  sometimes  said  to  have  delighted  too  much  in 
violent  contrasts,  in  transparency  and  intensity  of 
colour ;  employing  in  oils  means  better  suited  to 
water  colour.  One  critic  compares  him  to  a  musi- 
cian blowing  his  trombone  in  a  boudoir.  "  Yet  few 
painters,"  says  another,  "  have  had  more  numerous 
imitators,  not  only  in  his  processes,  but  in  his  choice 
of  subjects  ;  they  have  looked  at  nature  through  his 
very  eyes.  Is  not  this  a  strong  proof  of  his  supe- 
riority?" 

"  With  Decamps,"  remarks  the  genial  critic,  M. 
Theo.  Gautier,  "  the  man  and  the  wall  he  leans 
against,  the  child  and  the  turtle  he  plays  with,  the 
pasha  and  the  pipe  he  is  smoking,  the  camel  and  the 
camel-driver,  are   all   equal   before   his   pencil.      He 
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paints  them  all  with  the  same  sumptuousness  of 
detail.  His  drawing  generally  shrinks  from  action, 
he  prefers  immobility  of  physiognomies  and  posi- 
tions. His  colour  has  the  brilliancy  of  mosaic.  He 
does  not  play  with  his  light  as  a  picturesque  acces- 
sory ;  he  parades  it  with  prodigal  ostentation.  He 
is  noon-day,  still  noon-day,  and  always  noon-day. 
Yet,  within  the  narrow  limits  he  confines  himself  to, 
the  talent  of  Decamps  is  not  the  less  unique  and 
special.  His  pictures  sparkle  like  precious  stones 
marvellously  wrought ;  and,  what  is  more,  they  will 
retain  their  value."  Sir  Richard  Wallace's  splendid 
collection  of  paintings  is  rich  in  Decamps'  charac- 
teristic works,  as  visitors  to  the  Bethnal  Green 
Museum  during  the  period  of  their  exhibition  there 
must  remember. 

Joseph  Louis  Bellangd,  a  pupil  of  Gros,  and  almost 
exclusively  a  painter  of  French  battles,  was  born  in 
Paris  with  the  present  century.  His  first  public 
appearance  was  in  the  Salon  of  1822,  with  a  battle,  of 
course ;  and  for  upwards  of  forty  years,  with  rare 
exceptions,  he  never  failed  to  exhibit  some  new 
military  glory ;  his  works  amounted,  at  last,  to  more 
than  a  hundred  pictures  of  large  size.  He  painted 
the  victories  of  the  Republic  and  of  the  Empire  ;  not, 
certainly,  with  the  talent  of  Horace  Vernet  or  even 
of  Charlct,  yet  with   so   much   of  the  untranslatable 
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element  chic,  as  to  take  the  French  taste  and  raise 
himself  to  considerable  popularity.  A  number  of 
smaller  pictures  also  illustrated  the  same  military 
genre.  His  works  are  dispersed  among  the  Musdes 
of  French  provincial  towns, — the  lower  apotheosis 
awaiting  second-rate  talent  in  painting  : — the  Louvre 
being  reserved,  after  a  period  of  probation  at  the 
Luxembourg,  for  the  gods  of  the  first  class  only. 
Bellangd  was  director  of  the  Rouen  Musde  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  and  died  in  Paris,  1866.  His  son  and 
pupil,  Eug6ne,  carries  on  the  task  of  representing  life 
in  the  barrack  and  on  the  battle-field,  with  hereditary 

chic. 

Jean  Fran(jois  Millet,  an  eminent  painter  of  land- 
scape, was  born  at  Greville,  near  Cherbourg,  about 
181 5.  His  parents  were  peasants.  The  Cherbourg 
authorities  encouraged  his  talent,  and  sent  the  youth 
to  Paris,  stipulating  for  a  certain  number  of  his 
pictures  in  return.  Millet  studied  under  Delaroche, 
and  for  a  while  hesitated  between  genre  and  historical 
painting.  His  natural  bent  withdrew  him  from  both 
styles,  and  made  him  a  painter  of  the  simpler  scenes 
of  country  life.  He  married  early,  and  settled  in  the 
little  village  of  Barbizon,  on  the  confines  of  the  forest 
of  Fontainebleau.  There  he  painted  those  small  easel 
pictures  which  have  delighted  so  many  persons  of 
cultivated  taste,  and,  in  a  more  limited  measure,  the 
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general  public.  The  Salon  of  1844  was  the  place  and 
date  of  his  earliest  appearance.  He  was,  at  first,  little 
appreciated.  His  style,  if  masterly,  was  felt  to  be 
somewhat  austere,  his  colour  monotonous,  the  feeling 
of  his  work  tinged  with  melancholy.  Slowly  he  made 
his  way,  and  was  at  last  recognized  as  the  "poet  of 
country  life."  An  English  critic  characterizes  Millet 
as  "  the  first  French  painter  of  the  homeliest  scenes 
and  incidents  of  pastoral  and  agricultural  life,  in  their 
variety  and  monotony,  with  truth,  pathos,  and  medi- 
tative sweetness,  thus  opening  a  path  which  many 
have  since  followed."  Millet  was  represented  in  force 
in  the  International  Picture  Collection  of  1867.  His 
life  was,  like  his  talents,  simple,  noble,  unobtrusive, 
and  genuine.  It  closed  in  the  first  month  of  the 
present  year,  and  Millet  was  interred  at  Chantilly, 
near  Fontainebleau,  where  many  of  his  brethren  of  the 
brush  have  found  their  last  resting-place. 

The  fable  of  La  Fontaine  is  familiar  to  every  one ; 
to  the  effect  that,  however  figuratively  weary  of  life 
a  sane  man  may  become,  inconsequence  of  labour  and 
suffering,  he  in  his  heart  prefers  the  ills  he  must  bear, 
"  to  others  that  he  knows  not  of,"  in  another  state  of 
existence.  Here  we  have  the  old  man  groaning  under 
the  trial  of  his  wood-cutting  craft  ;  he  has  carried  his 
heavy  bundle  of  faggots  a  long  way ;  he  sits  down 
and  wishes  he  were  dead.     On  the  instant  death  is 
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upon  him,  wrapped  in  a  winding-sheet,  carrying  his 
scythe  and  winged  hour-glass.  The  face  of  the 
skeleton  is  averted  to  soften,  in  an  artistic  sense,  the 
horror  of  his  appearance.  He  seizes  the  discontented 
woodman  and  summons  him  away. 

If  the  Poussins  and  Claudes  are  reckoned,  as  they 
ought  to  be,  among  Italian  painters  of  landscape,  then 
the  first  places  in  the  purely  French  school  of  that 
branch  of  Art  must  be  given  to  Theodore  Rousseau 
and  Jean  Baptiste  Corot.  Both  of  them  threw  the 
deepest  feeling  into  their  expression  of  country  life  ; 
although  the  manner  of  Corot  may  be  deemed  more 
lyrical  and  religious,  and  that  of  Rousseau  more  dra- 
matic. "  They  stand  at  the  head  of  our  great  land- 
scape school,"  says  a  recent  French  critic  ;  "  a  school 
so  rich,  so  full  of  force  and  brilliancy,  as  to  contribute 
materially  to  maintain  the  eminence  of  France  in 
Art." 

Rousseau,  a  native  of  Paris,  studied  Art  under 
Rdmond  and  Lethi^re ;  and  afterwards  in  frequent 
excursions  into  the  country.  He  exhibited  his  first 
picture  in  1831 ;  and  in  1835  ^  more  remarkable  work, 
the  Allec  dc  Cliataignicrs.  In  the  contest  then  raging 
between  Classicism  and  Romance,  he  avowed  himself 
of  the  Romantic  school.  His  judges  were  of  the 
opposite  camp,  and  his  picture  was  rejected.  After 
many  years  he  appeared  again  in  the  Salon,  and  after 
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1849  his  reputation  steadily  rose,  until  he  reached  the 
first  rank  of  landscape  painters.  He  died  at  Barbizon, 
1867,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five. 

Corot,  also  a  native  of  Paris,  was  born  shortly 
before  the  end  of  last  century.  His  parents,  of  the 
lower-middle  class,  opposed,  as  usual,  his  precocious 
tendencies  to  Art,  and  insisted  on  his  entering  a  cloth- 
merchant's  establishment  in  the  Rue  St.  Honord. 
Passive  obedience,  as  usual,  succeeded  in  the  long  run, 
and  young  Corot  was  permitted  to  begin  his  Art- 
studies  under  Michallon.  This  artist  died  a  few 
months  afterwards  ;  but  a  lesson  he  gave  Corot,  one 
day  when  they  were  sketching  in  the  country,  was 
never  forgotten.  He  bade  him  always  to  copy  simply 
what  he  saw  before  him.  After  Michallon's  death, 
Corot  sought  further  instruction  in  the  studio  of 
Bertin. 

In  1826  he  went  to  Italy  and  passed  several  months 
there,  repeating  his  visits  at  intervals  of  about  ten 
years.  When  he  first  began  to  sketch  subjects  from 
the  life,  we  are  told  that  he  found  his  hand  much  too 
slow  to  be  of  any  use.  He  had  begun,  for  instance, 
to  sketch  two  men  talking  together;  before  the  head 
of  one  of  them  was  on  his  paper,  they  were  gone. 
Thus  he  saw  his  sketch-book  filling  with  nothing  but 
tips  of  noses,  bits  of  foreheads,  and  locks  of  hair. 
Rapidity   became  therefore  his   aim;  and  by  dint  of 
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perseverance,  he  at  length  attained  so  swift  execution 
in  sketching,  that  he  was  able  to  seize  a  group  in  a 
ballet,  or  an  opera  decoration,  at  a  moment's  notice, 
using  the  top  of  his  hat  for  a  table. 

Corot  frequently  explored  the  scenes  of  the  Roman 
Campagna,  and  at  first  accustomed  himself  to  wide 
horizons ;  he  studied  nature,  too,  in  Tuscany.      He 
-  sketched  architectural  remains ;  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Stator;    and   the   arch   of   Septimius    Severus.      He 
studied  Giotto  in  the  Pisan  Campo  Santo,  and  Andrea 
del    Sarto,  at    Florence,   in   the  Annunziata.      Fore- 
grounds, trees,  rocks,  nothing  came  amiss  to  him  for 
his  studies.      They  supplied    him  with    motives   for 
subsequent  work  in  his  studio,  on  his  return  to  Paris. 
A  familiar  friend   of  his  describes  them  as  "  Italian 
peasant-girls,  and  beggars ;  bits  of  landscape,  corners 
of  skies,  masses  of  trees,  a  bit  of  meadow,  the  bend 
of  a   stream."      Corot    travelled    much    in    his    own 
country  in  search  of  the   picturesque ;  in   Limousin, 
Auvergne,    Dauphind,    Morvan,    Brittany   and    Nor- 
mandy.    "  After  one  of  my  excursions,"  he  says,  "  I 
invite  nature  to  come  and  spend  a  few  days  with  me. 
It    is    then    that  my  foolishness  begins.       Pencil   in 
hand,  I  hear  the  birds  singing,  the  trees  rustling  in 
the  wind  ;  I  see  the  running  brooks  and  the  streams, 
charged  with  ten  thousand  reflections  of  sky  and  earth, 
— nay,   the  very   sun   rises   and   sets   in   my  studio." 

E  E 
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This  is  surely  very  charming,  and  well  expresses  the 
yearning  for  the  tender,  the  beautiful,  and  the  distant, 
with  which  a  consummate  landscape  painter  inspires 
the  gazer,  by  reflecting  from  his  canvas  what  he  has 
himself  felt  and  undergone. 

Corot  came  out  in  1827.  But  his  views  at  Nanii, 
his  Roman  Caiupagna,  were  overlooked,  while  the 
Battle  of  the  Schools  was  all  that  people  could  think 
of,  or  attend  to.  He  went  on,  notwithstanding,  with 
his  Italian  studies,  and  fresh  sketches,  made  in  the 
hitherto  unworked  ground  of  Fontainebleau,  which 
has,  since  then,  grown  into  an  earthly  paradise  for 
the  landscape  painter.  Some  ten  years  after  his  first 
appearance,  Corot  began  to  infuse  more  poetry  into 
his  work ;  the  haunting  recollection  of  his  early 
master's  counsel  had  hitherto  occasioned  a  certain 
dryness  in  the  pupil's  studies.  The  change  took  the 
fancy  of  the  critics  and  of  the  public,  and  some  pro- 
gress was  made  towards  Corot's  recognition  as  a 
master  of  his  art.  The  Salon  of  1849  contained  a 
picture  which  carried  everything  before  it.  It  repre- 
sented the  silence  and  sadness  of  evening ;  it  breathed 
freshness,  calm,  and  peace  in  a  manner  never  to  be 
forgotten.  In  those  years,  also,  Corot  tried  his  hand 
at  sacred  art,  in  decorating  the  baptistery  chapel  of 
St.  Nicholas-de-Chardonnet.  He  painted  the  baptism 
of  the  Saviour  in  Jordan,  and  His  healing  the  blind 
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man,  in  the  Gospel.  Corot  also  painted  Christ  in  the 
garden  of  Olivet ;  and  a  St.  Sebastian.  In  genre  of 
a  certain  kind  his  Macbeth  and  his  Dante  and  Virgil 
ought  not  to  be  omitted. 

These,  however,  were  only  short  episodes   in   his 
landscape  life.     As  years   advanced,  his   imagination 
underwent  no  deterioration,  his  work  was  as  indefati- 
gable as  ever.     Slowly,   and  with  effort,  he   worked 
himself  out  of  a  second-rate   style  into  one  that  was 
original    and  personal  to    himself.      The    longer   he 
worked  he  became  "more  than  ever  the  honour  and 
hope    of  modern    French    landscape."      Like    every 
artist  of  original  talent,  Corot  had  his  own  theory  of 
perfection.     His  landscapes  strike  any  one  who  sees 
them  for  the  first  time,  as  strangely  hazy  TiwA  fuzzy,  if 
we  may  say  so.     There  is  not  a  decided  line  in  the 
whole  work.     Now,  distance   may  very  well  be  indi- 
cated   by    softening    lines    and    blending  tones,  but 
what  are  we   to  say  of  foregrounds   that  are  as  un- 
decided as  the  most  distant  leaf?     If  this  is  perfec- 
tion, then  all  other  painters  of  landscape  have  been 
wrong,  and  air-perspective  has  not  been  understood. 
For  this  reason,  it  was  long  before  artists  and  juries 
could  see  any  merit  whatever  in   Corot's  work.     The 
softness  of  effect,  the  tender  greens,  more  nearly  allied 
to  the  olive,  and  the  delicious  contrasts  of  colour  that 
lived   in  the  memory  after  leaving  the  picture,  were 
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overlooked,  and  the  prevail ingy}/^^///c55  was  all  that 
could  be  detected.  His  running  waters  were  often 
admirable  ;  his  skies  soft,  and  reflecting  the  many 
tints  of  nature  ;  but  if  one  examined  the  nearest  tree, 
or  mass  of  vegetation,  one's  eye  seemed  to  be  out 
of  focus,  or  one's  glasses  wanted  cleaning.  It  was 
Corot's  idea  of  perfection;  and  a  man  of  talent  must 
be  allowed,  we  suppose,  to  prescribe  to  himself  his  own 
selected  style.  As  it  was,  neither  Classic  nor  Romantic 
school  would  acknowledge  his  power  ;  young  artists, 
however,  were  attracted  by  him,  called  him  the 
poetical  painter,  and  tried  to  imitate  him.  His  belief 
in  himself,  his  natural  gaiety  of  spirits,  and  his 
intense  enjoyment  in  his  art,  carried  him  over  years  of 
struggle,  and  prolonged  his  life  to  nearly  his  eightieth 
year.  He  died  in  Paris  in  the  spring  of  the  present 
year.  He  did  not  always  confine  himself  to  land- 
scape, but  it  is  in  landscape  that  he  must  be  taken  at 
his  best.  Corot's  pictures  may  often  be  seen  in 
London,  in  collections  of  French  paintings,  as  at  MM. 
Goupils'  and  at  Cottier's  in  Pall  Mall.  They  should 
always  be  viewed  from  as  respectful  a  distance  as  the 
character  of  the  scene  may  permit.  In  this  way  the 
foreground  appears  as  if  it  were  the  middle  distance, 
and  the  want  of  definition  strikes  the  eye  less  pro- 
minently. 

It  is  only  fair,  after  qualifying,  to  a  certain  extent, 
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the  merit  of  Corot's  art-gift,  to  hear  what  a  friend  of 
his  could  urge  in  his  behalf.  The  public  must 
ultimately  judge  as  to  the  merits  of  the  question. 
"  Corot's  painting,"  says  a  critic,  "  is  soft,  and  want- 
ing in  great  contrasts.  Its  pure  tone  is  frittered  away 
in  infinite  shades  of  colour.  Its  harmony  is  perfect ; 
but  it  is  almost  monotonous,  and  slightly  misty. 
His  pictures  do  not  start  from  the  canvas.  A  kind 
of  grey  smoke,  vapour,  or  dust  pervades  the  ground, 
passes  slowly  over  the  water,  wraps  the  trees,  softens 
the  rays  of  the  sun.  If  we  pierce  this  slight  veil,  we 
shall  perceive  profound  depths,  where  all  is  bathed 
in  transparent  shadow,  and  warm  lights."  Corot's 
theory  may  be  thus  summarized  in  his  own  words  : 
"  To  understand  my  landscapes,  you  must  at  least 
have  the  patience  to  wait  till  the  mist  rises.  It  is 
only  by  degrees  that  you  can  penetrate  into  them ; 
but,  when  you  do  get  through,  you  will  be  gratified 
by  them." 

Among  the  pupils  of  Ingres  were  three  young 
men,  natives  of  Lyons,  Auguste,  Hippolyte,  and  Jean 
Paul  Flandrin.  Auguste,  the  eldest,  distinguished 
himself  as  a  student,  visited  Italy,  and  became  pro- 
fessor at  the  Lyons  School  of  the  Beaux  Arts.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  forty,  with  a  reputation  gained  as 
much  by  his  high  promise  as  his  actual  performance. 
His  brother  Hippolyte,  several  years  his  junior,  was 
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more  fortunate.  Born  in  1809,  he  studied  Art,  first 
under  masters  in  his  native  city ;  and  about  the  age 
of  twenty  repaired  to  Paris,  and  became  a  pupil  of 
Ingres.  An  intimate  relation  of  paternal  kindness, 
on  one  side,  and  of  more  than  filial  reverence,  on  the 
other,  was  established  between  master  and  pupil. 
Ingres  taught  him,  as  perhaps  no  other  master  of  his 
time  could  have  done,  to  love  antiquity,  to  understand 
the  master-pieces  of  every  period  and  school,  and  how 
to  aim  at  the  reproduction  of  ideal  beauty.  Flandrin, 
after  three  years,  competed  for  the  Roman  prize,  and 
won  it.  Before  his  period  of  residence  expired,  his 
master  became  director  of  the  French  Academy  in 
Rome,  and  was  again  of  service  to  him,  in  guiding 
and  stimulating  his  mind  and  hand.  He  soon 
evinced  that  exclusive  turn  for  religious  art  which 
marked  his  subsequent  career.  The  French  school 
has  never  been  strong  in  this  branch ;  but  Flandrin 
was  probably  the  best  painter  of  sacred  subjects 
France  ever  produced.  An  early  work  of  his,  Jesus 
calling  little  children  to  Him,  is  frequently  referred 
to,  for  its  happy  combination  of  "  Christian  austerity 
with  expressive  truth  and  a  quiet  grace."  1 1  is  Roman 
pictures  were  not  all  of  a  religious  character.  He 
drew  his  subjects  from  the  Greek  classics,  from 
Dante's  graphic  pen,  and  from  nature,  as  in  the 
Voting  Greek  seated  on  the  Rocks. 
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The  reputation  he  had  gained  in  Rome  preceded 
the  young  painter  to  Paris.  A  public  commission 
was  entrusted  to  him,  to  decorate  a  portion  of  the 
church  of  St.  Severin.  His  execution  of  it  gave  satis- 
faction ;  and  many  similar  commissions  reached  him 
from  his  native  Lyons,  from  Strasbourg,  and  Nimes. 
In  1848  he  is  found  engaged  on  the  church  of  St. 
Paul  at  Nimes.  There  his  love  of  sacred  Art  found 
fullest  scope ;  his  representation  of  St.  Paul  "  rapt 
into  the  third  heaven  "  in  one  of  the  apsides,  illustrates 
a  mysterious  passage  in  the  Apostle's  life.  Ten  years 
later,  Flandrin  worked  in  the  church  of  Ainay,  at 
Lyons.  The  obscurity  of  the  building  obliged  the 
artist  to  limit  himself  to  simple  groups  of  figures, 
chiefly  commemorative  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
Lyons  ;  they  are  executed  on  a  gold  ground,  to  assist 
the  light.  From  Lyons,  Flandrin  transferred  his 
brush  and  his  scaffolding  to  St.  Germain-des-Pr^s,  at 
Paris,  where  he  worked  for  the  best  part  of  his  life, 
and  where  a  monument  has  been  erected  to  his  me- 
mory. The  Old  and  the  New  Testaments  are  nume- 
rously represented.  Types  and  prophecies  stand  side 
by  side  with  their  complement  and  consummation ; 
the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Gospel  take  possession 
of  the  Christian  temple.  It  is  the  boast  of  this  church, 
that  no  other  in  Europe,  decorated  in  the  present  cen- 
tury, possesses  such  a  series  of  paintings.  In  a  similar 
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style,  Flandrin  painted  the  frieze  of  the  choir  in  the 
church  of  St.  Vincent  of  Paul.  His  groups  of  saints 
and  martyrs  of  either  sex  fall  into  the  order  of  a  solemn 
procession,  supposed  to  be  advancing,  in  two  ranks, 
towards  the  apsis  of  the  high  altar.  Critics  of  a 
certain  ecclesiastical  school  grew  enthusiastic  over 
this  work  of  Flandrin.  There  is,  no  doubt,  much  in 
it  to  admire,  perhaps  less  to  imitate.  The  figures  are 
drawn  with  Academic  propriety,  and  their  expression 
may  be  spiritual  and  elevated ;  but,  to  ordinary  per- 
sons, such  as  take  pleasure  in  secular  works  of  art, 
they  cannot  fail  to  appear  lifeless,  cold,  and  formal. 
Their  tone  of  feeling  is  as  far  removed,  as  pole  from 
pole,  from  the  modern  Parisian  aesthetic  habits,  with 
the  sole  exception  of  a  certain  class  of  zealots,  who 
regard  Flandrin  as  the  exponent  of  their  unmeasured 
and  exclusive  devotion  to  one  school  of  devout  Art. 

Flandrin,  it  appears,  could  find  time  and  inclination 
to  decorate  human  habitations  with  less  unearthly 
ornament.  He  painted  portraits  also,  in  a  style  that 
equalled  that  of  his  master,  Ingres.  It  has  been  said 
that  scientific  portraiture  is  the  diploma  of  the  his- 
torical painter.  Flandrin  painted  so  closely  from  his 
model,  as  to  make  his  work  only  a  new  opportunity  of 
studying  nature.  His  portraits  are  remarkable  for 
their  exhibition  of  some  characteristic  peculiarity  of 
the  original ;  as  in  that  of  Napoleon  HI.,  where  he 
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has  caught  the  indecision  of  a  mind  that  could  look  at 
nothing  in  the  face,  to  such  perfection  as  to  give  rise 
to  the  story  of  a  mistaken  spectator,  or  more  likely  a 
hired  flatterer,  exclaiming,  "  The  Emperor  is  looking 
at  himself!"  Seen  through  the  mental  fog  in  which 
the  painter  had  veiled  it,  the  imperial  eye  is  simply 
without  "speculation."  "In  painting  the  portraits 
of  women,"  says  an  acute  critic,  "  Flandrin  endea- 
voured before  all  to  give  a  reserved  expression,  a 
thoughtful  serenity,  an  unconscious  grace.  Before 
makine  them  beautiful  he  made  them  modest. 
Instead  of  presenting  them  as  an  enticement  to  the 
public  at  exhibitions,  he  respected  that  flower  of 
modesty  which  his  simple  and  ingenuous  faith  taught 
him  always  to  see  in  them.  It  was  felt  that  he  had 
painted  young  girls  from  their  mothers'  point  of 
view;  mothers  from  their  sons';  and  their  sons  re- 
warded him  by  giving  him  the  title  of  '  the  painter 
of  honest  women.' " 

Flandrin  was  now  in  his  fifty-fourth  year.  Much 
as  he  had  done,  much  more  was  expected  from  him. 
The  gods  had  decreed  otherwise.  Prolonged  labour 
under  cold  vaults,  constitutional  weakness,  and 
the  internal  keenness  of  the  sword  that  wears 
out  the  scabbard,  united  to  bring  this  beautiful  life  to 
a  premature  close.  He  was  ordered  to  seek  the  rest, 
the  sun  and  the  sky  of  his  loved  Italy.     The  painter, 
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knowing'  nothing  of  his  extreme  danger,  rejoiced  to 
see  Rome  once  more.  His  pleasure  was  embittered  by- 
changes  which,  in  his  judgment,  threatened  to  injure 
the  useful  service  so  long  rendered  to  Art  by  the 
French  Academy  in  Rome.  Flandrin,  one  of  its  old 
pupils,  made  its  cause  a  personal  question,  and  gave 
himself  none  of  the  rest  his  physicians  had  prescribed 
for  him  as  the  condition  of  living.  Three  days' 
illness  cut  him  off,  March,  1864,  only  a  few  months 
after  the  death  of  his  master,  Ingres.  He  died  as  he 
had  lived,  animated  and  supported  by  the  creations  of 
the  spiritual  world,  to  him  more  real  than  the  natural 
things  around  him.  "  I  see  the  saint,"  were  his  last 
audible  words,  "  he  is  pointing  out  the  way." 

Jean  Paul,  the  youngest  of  the  three  Flandrins, 
was  trained,  like  the  others,  by  Ingres,  in  Paris 
and  in  Italy.  He  selected  landscape  painting  as  his 
specialty,  with  an  occasional  figure-picture,  and  now 
and  then  a  portrait.  But  he  is  an  instance  of  the  im- 
perfection that  results  from  divided  allegiance.  If 
Art  is  dear  to  him,  gymnastics  were  quite  as  much  so 
in  his  youth.  He  has  not  attained  the  eminence  of 
his  brother  Hippolyte. 

Jean  Baptistc  Isabey,  an  eminent  miniature 
painter,  was  a  native  of  Nancy.  He  repaired  to 
Paris,  in  1786,  being  then  nineteen  years  of  age  ;  and, 
while  he  was  studying  miniature  under  Dumont,  sup- 
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ported  himself  by  painting  snuff-boxes.     When  David 
returned  from  Rome,  Isabey  entered  his  studio  as  a 
pupil,  and  finished  his  art-education.  David  helped  him 
to  live,  as  well  as  to  improve  himself  in  Art.     When 
the   Revolution  came,   Isabey  had  his   hands  full  of 
portraits  of  the   Constituent  Assembly.      A  remark 
of  Mirabeau  is  said   to  have  taken  firm  hold  of  the 
painter's  mind  : — "  I  would  rather  make  sure  of  being 
first  in  a  branch  of  Art,  than  suspect  I  w^as  only  second 
in  another."     In  consequence  of  the  remark,  Isabey 
renounced  historical  painting  and  took  to  portraiture. 
The  agitated  times,  no  doubt,  suggested  the  change, 
and  the  artist's  marriage  with  a  poor  gentlewoman 
confirmed    it,  as   the   surest   path  to  a   competency. 
Under  the  Directory,   he   became  the    most  popular 
miniature  painter  in   Paris.     Some  of  the  best  por- 
traits he  ever  took  were  of  that  date.     "They  repre- 
sent some  incredible  oddities,  with  dog's  ears  ;  and,  as 
for  his  women,  they  are  the    boldest  and   the  most 
licentious,"  says  M.   Charles  Blanc.     Isabey  became 
Hortense    Beauharnais'    drawing-master,    and    thus 
established  a  connection  with  the  Bonaparte  family. 
A  portrait  of  General   Bonaparte  in   the   Malmaison 
Gardens,  painted  at  that  time,  is  a  first-rate  work  of 
art.    Later  on,  he  was  appointed  painter  and  draughts- 
man to  the   Emperor's   cabinet,    and   instructed   the 
Empress  Marie   Louise  in  drawing.       He  was  dis- 
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patched  to  Vienna  to  paint  portraits  of  her  family  ; 
and  received  the  coveted  office  of  director  of  painting 
at  Sevres.  Political  changes  did  Isabey  no  harm. 
Charles  X.  was  as  well  pleased  as  another  to  have 
the  great  miniaturist  for  his  court  painter  also.  Louis- 
Philippe,  in  his  turn,  could  not  do  without  him,  and 
made  him  director  of  all  the  royal  Musdes.  Still  more 
lucky  for  Isabey  was  the  next  revolution  of  1848  ; 
the  son  of  his  old  pupil.  Queen  Hortense,  became 
President  of  the  Republic,  and  afterwards  Emperor. 
Decorations  and  pensions  naturally  fell  to  his  share. 
Thus  pleasantly  smiled  on  by  Fortune,  Isabey  pro- 
longed his  life  to  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-eight, 
and  died  in  Paris,  1855. 

Yet  no  one  grudged  him  his  lucky  star.  He  was 
a  kind-hearted  man  both  in  word  and  deed.  When 
Gdrard  was  starving,  after  the  Revolution,  Isabey 
bought  his  Belisanus  from  him  for  ^120,  and  im- 
mediately afterwards  sold  it  to  the  Dutch  minister  for 
double  the  sum.  He  was  met  by  some  one,  on  his 
way  to  hand  over  to  his  poor  brother-artist  the  whole 
of  the  profit  he  had  made  by  his  bargain.  A  number 
of  Isabey's  drawings  of  the  Coronation  of  Napoleon 
are  now  at  the  Louvre.  He  executed  a  splendid  draw- 
ing, in  stumped  crayon,  for  Talleyrand,  representing 
all  the  members  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  1815. 
A  valuable  picture,  on  Sevres  porcelain,  of  Napoleon 
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surrounded  by  his  Marshals,  once  the  property  of  the 
city  of  Paris,  is  now  in  England. 

Constant  Troyon,  who  divides  with  Rosa  Bonheur 
the  laurels  of  animal  painting,  was  born,  18 10,  in  an 
atmosphere  of  art,  at  Sevres ;  and  was  originally 
intended  for  a  painter  on  porcelain.  Subsequent 
travel,  however,  in  picturesque  parts  of  France  at- 
tracted him  to  landscape  and  animals.  For  the  last 
forty  years  he  has  been  engaged  in  this  manner,  and 
his  works  are  widely  known  and  distributed  among 
collectors  of  pictures.  Many  of  them  are  also  popu- 
larised in  engraving.  Medals  and  decorations  are  the 
least  valuable  witnesses  to  his  reputation. 

As  a  painter  of  animals  Troyon  has  been  compared 
to  La  Fontaine.  But  it  is  neither  the  simplicity  nor 
the  good  nature  of  his  style  that  sums  up  his  merit. 
"His  rich  tones,  his  various  effects,  his  strong  and 
masculine  touch,  have  stamped  him  as  an  artist  of 
original  fancy,  and  a  brilliant  colourist."  He  died 
in  Paris,  1865.  His  mother  made  a  present  of  his 
Landscape,  with  Animals,  to  the  Luxembourg.  It 
was  one  of  several  of  his  posthumous  works  exhibited 
in  1867. 

Nicolas  Auguste  Hesse,  born  in  Paris,  1795, 
became  a  pupil  of  Gros,  and,  at  two-and-twenty, 
carried  off  the  prize  of  Rome.  His  health  did  not 
permit  him    to  remain  there  his  full  time.     On  his 
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return  to  Paris  he  occupied  himself  with  historical 
and  religious  art ;  and  subsequently  with  cartoons, 
frescoes,  and  the  decoration  of  churches.  He  ex- 
hibited comparatively  few  pictures,  hence  his  reputa- 
tion never  equalled  the  sterling  merit  of  the  artist. 
It  is  in  the  churches  he  decorated  that  his  work  may 
be  best  appreciated  ;  as  in  that  of  Notre  Dame  de 
Lorette,  of  St.  Clotilde,  and  of  St.  Eustache,  in  Paris, 
and  in  the  cathedral  of  Avranches.  Both  at  the 
Louvre  and  the  Luxembourg  his  decorative  art  was 
employed ;  and  in  what  was  once  the  principal  hall 
of  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 

Hesse  was  elected  to  Delacroix's  vacant  place  at 
the  Academy  of  the  Beaux  Arts  in  1863.  He  died 
in  1869. 

In  the  numerous  portrait  gallery  of  artists  con- 
tained in  our  history,  there  is  not  a  more  strange  or 
original  individuality  than  that  of  Eugene  Fran<^ois 
Deveria.  Born  in  Paris,  1805 ;  he  died  at  Pau  at 
the  age  of  sixty.  When  he  was  no  more  than  two- 
and-twenty,  he  took  the  art  world  of  Paris  by  sur- 
prise in  his  great  picture  of  the  Birth  of  Henry  IV., 
an  immense  canvas,  full  of  life-like  figures,  who  press 
forward  to  salute  the  little  Bdarnais.  It  was  pro- 
nounced a  masterpiece,  full  of  breadth,  of  dazzling 
colour,  and  great  character.  The  enthusiasm  it  excited 
was  remarkable.     Artists  and  critics  hailed  the  arrival 
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of  the  master  of  modern  art,  as  though  Delacroix  and 
Ingres  had  abdicated  their  supremacy.  Strange  to 
relate,  he  never  could  paint  another  picture.  It  was 
the  first  and  the  last  reproductive  effort  of  his  talent. 
He  exhibited  other  works,  indeed ;  but  they  were 
hopeless  failures.  His  admirers  were  silent ;  some 
jealous  rivals  took  advantage  of  the  catastrophe  to 
hint  things  discreditable  to  the  artist.  He  had  to 
accept  the  encouragement  of  his  friends,  who  held 
out  hopes  of  a  brighter  future.  Devdria  himself 
knew,  by  repeated  trials,  that  his  power  was  gone 
from  him.  He  quitted  Paris,  sought  retirement  and 
peace  in  Beam,  and  but  rarely  took  up  his  pencil. 
A  few  portraits  of  merit  must  be  enumerated  among 
the  artist's  successes.  Death  at  last  came  to  put  a 
period  to  his  melancholy  sense  of  failure. 

Henri  Regnault  drew  his  first  breath  in  the  art- 
atmosphere  of  S6vres,  where  his  father  was  director 
of  the  porcelain  manufactory.  His  education  finished 
at  the  Lycde  Napoldon,  Henri  decided  to  be  a  painter. 
At  seventeen  he  entered  the  studio  of  Lamothe,  a 
pupil  of  Ingres  and  Flandrin  ;  he  also  studied  under 
Cabanel,  and  in  the  school  of  the  Beaux  Arts.  In 
1866,  being  then  three-and-twenty  years  of  age,  he 
secured  the  prize  of  Rome  by  his  picture  of  Thetis 
carrying  to  Achilles  the  armour  forged  by  Vulcan. 
The   following  year  Regnault   began    his   studies   in 
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Rome.  In  a  year  or  two  he  travelled  in  Spain,  where 
he  made  a  portrait  of  General  Prim,  and  a  copy  of 
Velasquez'  Siivrender  of  Breda.  Regnault's  admira- 
tion for  Velasquez  amounted  to  enthusiasm.  He 
called  him  "  The  Moli^re  of  painting."  "  I  have 
indeed  seen  nothing  to  compare  to  him.  What 
colour  !  what  charm  !  what  originality  !  what  certainty 
of  execution!  His  is  sound  painting,  without  ap- 
parent effort,  labour,  or  fatigue.  Why  did  he  not 
apply  his  marvellous  talent  to  more  interesting  sub- 
jects ?  What  an  immense  impression  would  be  pro- 
duced by  a  dramatic  subject,  or  one  full  of  passion, 
if  it  were  executed  with  all  this  truth,  this  honest, 
unpretending  colour,  this  happy  simplicity  of  attitude, 
so  entirely  free  from  forced  effect,  apparent  sacrifice, 
or  any  of  the  clevernesses  which  in  our  time  have 
grown  habitual."  Among  Velasquez' works,  Regnault 
admired  most  his  ^sop,  his  Infanta  in  the  rose  robe, 
and  his  Hilanderas.  The  young  French  painter  also 
made  numerous  studies  among  the  Gitanos,  or  gipsies, 
men  and  women,  that  he  found  in  Spain.  His  letters 
at  this  time  contain  many  curious  notices  of  his 
models ;  and,  among  the  rest,  of  Lola,  a  superb 
singer  he  chanced  to  meet  in  a  low  quarter  of 
Madrid. 

Early  in  1869  he  returned  to  Rome  to  finish  his 
yiidith,  and  thence  back  again  to  Spain,  which  had 
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fascinated  him.  He  travelled  about  Valencia,  Murcia, 
and  Andalusia,  in  company  with  his  friend  Clairin. 
He  next  crossed  over  to  Africa,  and  fixed  his  re- 
sidence at  Tangier  for  several  months.  A  studio 
was  improvised,  and  the  artists  passed  a  delightful 
time  in  studying  Moorish  scenes  and  life.  It  was 
here  that  Regnault  finished  a  favourite  picture  which 
he  had  begun  in  Rome,  and  which  his  servant  Le- 
graine  was  ordered  to  bring  from  Italy  to  Tangier. 
This  was  the  Salome,  of  which  we  offer  an  etching. 
It  is  an  elaborate  study  of  a  gipsy  woman  in  the 
Roman  Campagna.  The  unfinished  picture  had  a 
narrow  escape  from  destruction  on  its  way  to  Africa. 
Legraine  was  to  sail  from  Marseilles,  but,  suspecting 
the  first  boat,  he  waited  for  another  which  would  sail 
in  a  few  days.  The  first  boat  went  to  the  bottom,  and 
the  news  of  its  loss  reached  Regnault  several  days 
before  he  heard  that  his  servant,  his  Salome,  and 
a  favourite  greyhound  were  safely  arrived.  This 
strange  picture  at  first  repels  and  then  fascinates  the 
gazer.  The  wild,  animal  head  and  face  of  Herodias' 
daughter  bear  a  mixed  expression  of  folly  and 
stolid  indifference.  The  original  is  described  as  a 
miracle  of  sumptuous  colour,  running  through  all  its 
tones,  from  lightest  to  darkest,  in  perfect  harmony. 
Her  superb  head  of  raven-black  hair  is  relieved 
against  a  background  of  lemon-coloured  satin.     Her 
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limbs  are  only  half  concealed  by  her  gauze  robe, 
ornamented  with  gold.  She  is  seated  on  a  highly 
decorated  coffer,  her  naked  feet  are  escaping  from  the 
dark  slippers  that  repeat  the  black  tone  of  her  hair. 
A  gold  plate  and  sheathed  knife  on  her  lap  indicate 
her  story.  "  Caressing  ferocity  is  at  the  bottom  of  her 
nature,"  was  the  remark  of  her  painter ;  "she  is,  in 
fact,  a  sort  of  dark  panther,  half  tamed,  perhaps,  but 
always  savage  and  cruel."  In  short,  Sahme  must  be 
an  artist's  delight,  and  an  insoluble  puzzle  for  a  col- 
lector of  "  Scripture  prints."  The  original  was  ex- 
hibited n  the  Salon  of  1870,  and  was  sold  at  first 
hand  for  ;^56o,  and  afterwards  to  Madame  de  Cassin 
for  ;^i,6oo. 

Regnault's  portrait  of  Prim  was  exhibited  in  Paris 
in  1869.  The  following  year,  together  with  Salome 
he  sent  to  the  Salon  his  yuditJi,  and  an  Execution 
in  the  Alhanibra.  An  English  critic  describes  these 
works  as  "  remarkable  for  their  originality,  force, 
brilliancy,  and  technical  skill." 

Amidst  the  artist's  charming  life  at  Tangier,  the 
news  of  the  declaration  of  war  with  Germany  fell  like 
a  thunderbolt.  As  a  pupil  of  the  Roman  Academy, 
Regnault  might  have  excused  himself  from  taking 
part  in  it.  But  the  two  friends  instantly  started  for 
France,  leaving  their  studio  in  the  care  of  the  French 
consul.      In    August,    1870,    Regnault   reached   Paris, 
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and  immediately  joined  the  National  Guard.  Several 
incidents  are  said  to  have  shown  that  he  had  a  pre- 
sentiment of  a  violent  death.  When  Paris  was 
invested,  his  father  retired  to  Sevres,  leaving  Henri 
in  the  city.  The  artist  beguiled  his  time  a  little  by 
sketching  some  of  his  Moorish  reminiscences,  and  by 
visits  to  the  lady  to  whom  he  had  only  lately  be- 
trothed himself.  When  offered  a  commission  he  de- 
clined it,  saying  that  it  would  only  have  the  effect  of 
turning  a  serviceable  soldier  into  an  imperfect  officer  ; 
his  example  in  the  ranks  he  thought  of  more  use  than 
his  command  would  be.  "  First  on  the  march,  and 
first  under  fire,  I  hope  to  draw  after  me  any  who 
might  hesitate." 

January  17,  i87i,on  the  eve  of  a  sortie,  he  took  a 
last  farewell  of  the  lady  he  loved.  Early  in  the  morning 
of  the  19th  his  regiment  was  engaged  with  the  enemy, 
in  the  woods  of  Buzenval.  Towards  dusk  the  fight 
was  desperate ;  the  retreat  was  sounded ;  but  Reg- 
nault  was  never  again  seen  alive.  Next  evening  he 
was  recognized  among  the  dead,  who  had  been  carried 
to  P6re-la-Chaise  ;  a  bullet  had  pierced  his  left  temple. 
He  had  taken  the  precaution,  before  going  into  action, 
of  sewing  his  name  and  address  into  his  coat,  with 
a  few  letters  and  portraits,  docketed,  "  Fiir  meine 
Braut."  (For  my  betrothed.)  There  was  also  found 
upon    his   body  a  small  chain  with  a  medallion  at- 
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tached,  and  a  silver  tear  which  had  been  given  him 
by  the  lady  as  a  souvenir  of  a  long  and  sorrowful 
anxiety.  In  the  act  of  presenting  it  to  him,  she  had 
said,  "  Maintenant  que  je  suis  heureuse,  prenez-la ; 
mais  vous  me  la  rendrez,  je  le  veux,  la  premiere  fois 
que  vous  me  ferez  pleurer."  (Now  that  I  am  happy, 
take  it ;  but  you  shall  give  it  me  back,  I  insist,  the 
first  time  that  you  cause  me  to  shed  a  tear.)  This 
lady,  hearing  the  sorrowful  news,  went  to  look  at 
Henri  for  the  last  time  at  Pere-la-Chaise.  A  few 
days  after — on  the  very  same  day  as  Paris  capitu- 
lated— his  funeral  service  took  place  in  the  Augus- 
tinian  church.  He  was  only  seven-and-twenty.  We 
have  been  told  that — 

"  The  world,  which  credits  what  is  done, 
Is  cold  to  all  that  might  have  been." 

But,  although  so  young,  Regnault  lived  long  enough 
to  make  his  early  death  a  loss,  in  some  respects 
irreparable,  to  the  French  school  of  painting. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


N  the  Pas-de-Calais,  in  1827,  Jules  Breton 
first  saw  the  light.  He  studied  painting 
under  De  Vigne,  whose  daughter  he 
subsequently  married.  He  was  also  a 
pupil  of  Drolling,  and  appeared  in  the  Salon  1849. 
At  first  his  works  made  but  little  mark ;  but  his 
Return  of  the  Reapers,  1853,  attracted  attention,  and 
was  the  foundation  of  his  reputation.  Three  of  his 
works  in  the  International  Exhibition,  1855,  further 
promoted  it,  and  year  after  year  he  gained  a  step  in 
public  esteem,  as  a  rising  master  of  the  younger  con- 
temporary school.  In  1865,  his  End  of  the  Day, 
which  is  reproduced  in  our  illustration,  was  exhibited, 
was  purchased  for  the  collection  of  Prince  Napoleon, 
and  is  one  of  Breton's  best  works.  You  see  here  a 
lonely  hay-field,  at  the  evening  hour,  with  a  group  of 
young  Artois  peasant  women  wearied  by  the  long 
day's  work.  On  the  spectator's  left  a  young  mother 
is  feeding  her  baby,  just  brought  to  her  by  her  sister, 
— the    only   untired    figure    in    the   group ;    for  she 
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has  not  been  making  hay  all  day,  but  minding  the 
house  and  the  baby.  She  wears  no  sabots  or  wooden 
shoes ;  no  covering  on  her  head  to  screen  her  during 
the  burning  hours  of  noontide.  The  mother's  pose  is 
admirable  ;  so  much  need  of  rest,  but  just  so  much 
of  it  taken  as  the  imperative  claims  of  baby  will  per- 
mit. Look  at  her  wearied  hands  folded  limply  round 
him  ;  but  her  feet  are  firmly  set  together,  that  he  may 
lie  securely  on  her  lap.  On  the  other  side  of  her  a 
tired  worker,  with  no  such  encumbrance,  lies  down 
uneasily  and  sleeps.  In  the  central  foreground  are 
two  excellent  figures.  They  stand,  but  partly  leaning 
on  their  rakes.  One  of  them  leans  forward,  the  rake 
supporting  her  chin  ;  the  other  is  inclined  slightly 
backwards  towards  the  point  of  support  behind  her. 
Repose  is  impressed  on  every  line  of  their  forms,  on 
every  fold  of  their  rough  but  whole  garments.  The 
sunburnt  face  and  arms  of  one  of  them  contrasts  with 
the  fair  complexion  of  the  other  ;  and  either  harmo- 
nizes with  the  warm  tones  of  the  distant  sky.  Behind 
them  a  young  girl  leans  against  a  haycock,  seated  on 
the  ground.  Two  elder  women,  on  the  spectator's 
right,  true  to  nature  or  better  inured  to  fatigue,  are 
employing  the  first  moments  of  their  leisure  in  a  visit 
to  the  provision-basket.  The  one  who  bends  forward 
is  pouring  out  something  from  a  pitcher,  for  the  other 
who  is  kneeling  with  her  back  to  us ;   let  us  hope  it 
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is  a  draught  of  beer  or  cider ;  not  impossibly  it  is 
only  water.  The  distance  is  filled  with  long  lines  of 
haycocks,  the  achievement  of  the  day.  The  sun  has 
gone  down  behind  them  in  a  blaze  of  glory;  twilight 
is  just  coming  on.  Surely  the  beauty  and  the  pathos 
of  human  labour  were  never  more  charmingly  de- 
picted ;  nor  its  well-earned  reward  in  peaceful  rest. 
Note  also  how  the  lines  of  perspective  assist  in  im- 
parting a  sense  of  stability  to  the  whole  composition 
The  three  rakes  have  one  vanishing  point,  just  above 
the  heads  of  the  central  group.  The  quality  of  the 
etching  also  is  well  worthy  of  mention  :  the  fine 
gradations  of  distance,  the  management  of  light 
and  shade,  the  roundness  of  relief  in  all  the  figures. 
Shut  one  eye  and  look  at  the  picture  with  the  other 
through  the  closed  fist,  taking  care  that  the  light  falls 
from  the  proper  side  ;  and  the  figures  will  seem  as 
though  they  were  solid.  Lastly,  note  that  though  the 
sun  has  set  behind  the  extreme  distance,  a  bright 
light  is  falling  from  the  spectator's  left,  throwing 
strong  shadows  in  a  corresponding  direction.  We 
rec|uire  no  great  insight  to  perceive  that  the  low 
summer  moon  must  be  rising. 

This  picture,  even  in  an  etching,  fully  justifies  the 
remark  of  a  French  critic,  that  Breton  is  "  a  realistic 
painter,  tempered  by  a  poet.  He  touches  realism  (or 
naturalism)  in  the  choice  of  his  subjects,  but  he  goes. 
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much  further  in  their  interpretation.  He  does  not 
arrange  nature,  indeed,  but  he  knows  how  to  find 
excellence  even  in  the  humblest  scenes  of  rural  life ; 
he  has  the  feeling  for  beauty,  and  his  style  attains  to 
it,  without  ever  ceasing  to  be  true.  His  figures  have 
a  robust  and  healthy  beauty  ;  his  groups  are  har- 
moniously adjusted.  His  handling  is  solid,  his 
drawing  firm  and  correct ;  his  colour,  although  at 
times  it  is  wanting  in  brilliancy,  is  always  well 
balanced  and  harmonious."  Breton's  works  are  also 
known  and  appreciated  in  Belgium,  several  of  them 
exist  in  private  collections  in  that  country. 

Jean  Ldon  Gdrome,  one  of  the  most  learned  of 
living  French  painters,  was  born  at  Vesoul  (Haute 
Saone)  1824.  He  acquired  the  rudiments  of  his  art 
in  his  native  town,  and,  about  the  age  of  seventeen, 
went  to  Paris,  and  entered  as  a  pupil  the  studio  of 
Delaroche,  whom  he  afterwards  accompanied  to  Italy. 
His  earliest  exhibited  picture  was  a  cock-fight,  1847. 
He  had  evidently  not  yet  settled  the  style  that  best 
suited  him,  for  next  year,  of  his  two  pictures,  one  re- 
presented Christ,  His  mother,  and  St.  John,  and  the 
other  Anacreon,  Bacchus,  and  Cupid.  Scenes,  of 
antique  character  succeeded,  in  which  the  artist  had 
imitators  who  were  termed  Pompeii-ists  orNeo-Greeks. 

In    1854  Gdromc    make  a    tour    in    Turkey,   and 
along  the  Danube  ;  and,  a  few  years  later,  another  in 
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Egypt,  enriching  his  portfolio  with  sketches  of  what 
struck  him  most.  A  more  important  work  than  he 
had  yet  exhibited  appeared  in  the  Salon,  1855,  and 
greatly  promoted  the  artist's  reputation.  Its  subject 
was  the  Age  of  Augustus,  an  allegorical  represen- 
tation of  history.  Critics  recognized  in  Gdrome 
the  capacity  of  the  painter  for  historical  art.  This, 
however,  was  not  verified  by  his  later  work;  for  he 
fell  back  into  genre  and  anecdote  ;  at  first  consisting 
of  reminiscences  of  his  Egyptian  tour.  His  versatile 
pencil  next  attempted  one  or  two  classical  themes  ;  the 
Death  of  Caesar,  and  a  Combat  of  gladiators.  It 
was  about  this  time  (1859)  that  Gdrome  commenced 
the  style  of  licentious  painting  which  for  a  time 
made  him  notorious.  His  King  Candaules,  his  PJivyne 
before  the  Areopagus,  and  Socrates,  Alcibiades,  and 
Aspasia  mark  an  unwholesome  period  in  Gdrome's 
progress,  and  drew  upon  him  severe  remarks  from 
critics  who  were  not  particularly  sensitive  on  the  score 
of  propriety.  That  he  could  achieve  better  things 
was  evinced  at  the  very  time  by  his  Egyptian 
Straw-cutter  and  his  Rembrandt  etcJiing  a  Plate. 
For  the  last  ten  years,  however,  Gdrome  has  kept  his 
pencil  within  moderate  bounds.  Turkey  and  Egypt 
have  supplied  him  with  many  of  his  best  subjects. 
An  Eastern  traveller  has  remarked  that,  "when 
Gdrome  lays  himself  out  to  be  exact,  he  can  be  so, 
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more  than  any  one  ;  but  he  must  have  actually  seen 
what  he  is  doing,  he  is  bad  at  imagining,  very  good 
at  remembering.  He  has  seized  in  passing,  with 
happy  art,  the  various  types  of  the  Oriental,  the  Arab, 
and  the  Turk,  yet  he  has  missed  the  deeper  mysteries 
of  tone  and  colour  which  glorify  the  regions  he 
travelled  through."  Among  his  more  recent  works 
may  be  enumerated  Louis  XIV.  and  Molidre,  the 
Reception  of  the  Siamese  Ambassadors,  and  the 
Death  of  Marshal  Ney.  A  strange  picture,  entitled 
yerusalem,  represents  the  Jews  returning  from 
Calvary,  soldiers,  executioners,  spectators  mixed 
together.  In  the  foreground  three  terrible  shadows 
are  projected  from  the  crosses  along  the  ground,  and 
seem  to  pursue  the  perpetrators  of  the  great  crime. 
The  motive  may  be  thought  violent  and  far-fetched, 
but  in  the  hands  of  a  greater  painter  than  Gdrome 
might  be  worked  out  with  good  effect.  A  more 
serious  defect  in  his  work  is  his  habit  of  finishing 
with  the  same  nicety  every  part  of  his  work,  even 
the  least  significant.  In  this  respect  critics  find  a 
resemblance  between  Gdrome  and  Mieris,  the  same 
diminishing  and  chilling  of  figures  and  objects.  The 
smaller  an  object  is,  they  say,  the  more  clearly  are  its 
details  visible  in  those  microscopic  pictures.  In  the 
Jerusalem,  the  very  pebbles  are  hammered,  laid, 
stippled,  polished,  and  varnished.     Yet  the  extreme 
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delicacy   of  the    workmanship  has  an  attraction   for 
wealthy  amateurs. 

To  sum  up  all,  says  another  critic,  Gdrome  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  accomplished,  skilful, 
and  refined  of  living  artists  in  France.  He  is  never 
carried  away  by  his  imagination,  never  by  his  hand  ; 
he  is  totally  without  idealism ;  what  he  sees  he  can 
paint,  but  is  incapable  of  elevated  conceptions.  It  is 
more  than  probable  that  he  did  well  for  his  fame  in 
renouncing  historical  painting.  In  religious  art  he 
has  failed,  as  may  be  seen  in  St.  Saviour's  Church  in 
Paris.  A  strange,  unattractive  picture  of  St.  Je- 
rome's death,  in  the  traditional  cave,  was  exhibited 
last  summer  in  London,  at  Goupil's.  The  first 
corpse  one  should  find  in  a  dead-house  would  give 
neither  a  better  nor  a  worse  idea  of  the  learned  an- 
chorite. 

Gdrome's  pictures  have  been  popularized  by  en- 
gravings and  photographs  beyond  most  others,  in 
consequence  of  his  marrying  a  daughter  of  M.  Goupil, 
dealer  in  pictures  and  reproductions  of  pictures.  His 
works  fetch  very  high  prices  in  foreign  countries. 

Eugene  Fromentin  is  a  native  of  Rochelle ;  born 
in  1820.  At  the  end  of  his  studies  he  took  M.  Louis 
Cabat  for  his  master  in  landscape  ;  then  travelled  in 
Algeria,  and  made  an  extensive  series  of  sketches. 
His  ddbut  in  the  Salon  of  1849  won   him  a  second- 
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class  medal  for  his  Algerian  subjects.  He  re-visited 
Africa,  1852,  with  an  archaeological  commission, 
drawing  and  writing  as  he  travelled  about  the  Sahara. 
In  1859  he  succeeded  in  gaining  a  first-class  medal. 
His  works,  which  are  very  numerous,  chiefly  comprise 
African  and  Arab  subjects,  such  as  our  illustration, 
the  original  of  which  is  in  the  Luxembourg  Museum. 
Tht  Arab  Falconer  \s  reckoned  one  of  M.Fromentin's 
best  rendered  and  most  interesting  pictures.  Falconry, 
in  Algeria,  is  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  Emirs,  or 
high  Arab  chiefs.  To  be  seen  bearing  a  falcon  is  a 
visible  patent  of  nobility.  A  Bedouin,  meeting  a 
falconer  in  the  desert,  alights  from  his  horse  and  pays 
him  humble  homage.  The  falconer  in  the  illustration 
rushes  forward,  full  gallop,  maddened  by  the  wild  joy 
of  the  ride  and  of  the  chase,  and  stimulating  his  birds 
to  follow  their  quarry,  the  hare.  His  figure,  though 
a  little  barbaric,  is  full  of  vigour  and  motion.  Ele- 
gance, high  finish,  and  harmonious  colouring  are 
among  the  painter's  leading  characteristics.  His  pub- 
lished accounts  of  adventures  in  Africa  are  also  highly 
interesting  and  popular. 

Alexandre  Cabancl,  born  at  Montpellier,  1823, 
became  a  pupil  of  Picot,  and  brought  out  a  religious 
picture  in  the  Salon  of  1844.  The  year  after  he 
gained  the  first  prize  of  Rome,  also  with  a  sacred 
subject.      After  terminating  his  residence  in  Rome, 
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the  first  picture  he  exhibited  which  made  an  impres- 
sion was  his  Death  of  Moses.  It  reappeared  in  1855, 
among  the  pictures  of  the  International  Exhibition, 
with  two  other  religious  works,  the  CJivistian  Martyr 
and  the  Glorificatioji  of  St.  Louis.  Portraits,  religious 
works,  and  genre  seem  to  have  employed  the  artist's 
pencil  in  nearly  equal  proportions.  In  1863  he  pro- 
duced a  work  in  a  different  style,  which  obtained 
some  applause,  the  Birth  of  Venus  from  the  sea- 
foam.  His  Florentine  Girl  belongs  to  the  same  year ; 
a  popular  study  of  Tuscan  physiognomy.  A  portrait 
of  Napoleon  III.  in  a  black  court  dress,  must  be  in 
the  recollection  of  visitors  to  the  Exhibition  of  1867, 
as  well  on  account  of  its  realistic  character  as  of  the 
public  indignity  offered  to  it,  by  a  too  demonstrative 
opponent  of  the  imperial  regime.  Cabanel's  portraits, 
particularly  those  of  women,  have  been  among  his 
most  successful  works  hitherto.  His  brush  was  also 
in  requisition  for  the  decoration  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 
He  succeeded  Horace  Vernet  as  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  the  Beaux  Arts,  and  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  painting  in  the  school. 

Frangois  Louis  Fran^ais  is  another  artist  who  has 
had  to  fight  his  way  to  eminence  through  immense 
difficulties.  Born  at  Plombi^res  (Vosges),  1814,  his 
parents  wished  to  make  him  a  mathematician.  They 
had  the  usual  success  of  parents  in   such   matters. 
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When  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  went  to  live  in 
Paris,  as  a  bookseller's  assistant,  for  five  years.  He 
practised  drawing  assiduously,  and  executed  woodcuts 
for  illustrated  books.  As  he  had  leisure,  he  studied 
painting  with  Gigoux  and  with  Corot.  Landscape  is 
his  chosen  branch  of  art,  in  which  he  has  exhibited 
many  works  of  considerable  merit.  His  most  impor- 
tant picture  is  Orpheus,  a  landscape  seen  by  moon- 
light ;  cypresses  and  laurels,  the  depths  of  a  forest, 
and  the  sea  make  up  the  ground-\vork  of  the  scene. 
A  Greek  tomb,  with  the  name  of  Eurydice,  is  visited 
by  a  troop  of  her  companions,  who  weep  and  scatter 
flowers.  In  the  foreground  is  Orpheus  himself;  his 
lyre  fallen  from  his  hand  ;  he  murmurs  the  name  of 
his  lost  Eurydice.  Fran^ais  is  also  a  painter  in  water 
colours ;  and,  in  association  with  others,  he  has  illus- 
trated La  Touraine,  for  Mame,  the  bookseller  at 
Tours. 

Charles  Antoine  Baron,  another  pupil  of  Gigoux, 
and  an  esteemed  painter  of  genre,  is  a  native  of 
Besan^on,  like  his  master;  born  1817.  He  entered 
the  studio  of  his  fellow-townsman,  Gigoux,  and  came 
out  at  the  Salon,  1840.  His  line  of  study  is  genre, 
improved  by  a  residence  in  Italy,  which  furnished 
him  with  a  number  of  characteristic  subjects.  "  Gay 
and  animated  scenes,  figures  full  of  ease  and  charm, 
stuff  of   lively  colours,   the  play  of   reflections,   life, 
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light,  joy,  youth,  and  grace;"  these  are  the  elements 
of  Baron's  compositions.  "  He  ought  to  paint 
in  ruffles,"  says  another  critic,  "  he  is  so  much  in 
love  with  smart  costumes  and  wonderful  toilettes. 
He  fixes  his  touch  with  the  daintiness  of  a  waiting- 
woman,  when  she  sticks  a  patch  on  the  lip  of  her 
mistress."  Baron  also  draws  a  good  deal,  for  the 
illustration  of  books. 

Rosalie,  or  Rosa  Bonheur,  a  native  of  Bordeaux, 
may  be  said  to  have  been  born  an  artist.  The 
daughter  and  pupil  of  a  painter  of  merit,  and  the 
sister  of  three  artists,  she  amused  herself,  even  in 
early  childhood,  with  making  sketches  of  animals  and 
children,  and  then  cutting  them  out  in  paper.  Her 
family  removed  to  Paris  while  Rosa  was  still  a  child, 
and  a  few  years  afterwards  she  lost  her  mother. 
Reverses  of  fortune  also  overtook  the  family,  and 
Raymond,  the  father,  had  to  support  himself  by 
painting,  while  the  children  were  sent  to  boarding- 
schools.  As  Rosa  grew  in  years  her  passion  for  Art 
also  grew.  Her  father  then  took  her  training  in  hand 
himself,  and  before  she  was  out  of  her  teens  her  first 
picture  was  accepted  and  exhibited  in  the  Salon, 
1 84 1.  She  had  worked  hard  for  this  early  distinc- 
tion. She  often  passed  hours  of  the  day  in  the  abat- 
toirs, watching  the  tricks  and  manners  of  animals.  It 
was  there  only  that  a  Parisian  artist  could  see  them. 
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How  she  must  have  envied  the  better  opportunities 
afforded  by  country  life !  Rosa's  first  picture  was 
called  the  Tivo  Rabbits.  It  was  a  simple  and  truthful 
work,  showing  the  little  animals,  of  the  size  of  nature, 
munching  carrots  and  turnips.  It  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  painter's  sister,  Juliette,  who,  as 
Madam  Peyrol,  is  herself  favourably  known  in  the 
world  of  Art. 

Having  thus  secured  a  good  start,  Rosa's  pencil 
was  never  idle.  All  kinds  of  domestic  animals, 
horses,  ponies,  asses,  cows,  sheep,  goats,  and  dogs 
were  her  favourite  study,  and  were  reproduced  from 
year  to  year  at  the  Salon,  till  her  commissions  be- 
came too  numerous  to  permit  her  to  exhibit.  One  of 
these  years  her  father,  then  on  his  deathbed,  asked  to 
see  Rosa's  last  work.  It  was  brought  to  him,— the 
Labouvage  Nivernais, — and  greatly  affected  him. 
It  is  now  in  the  Luxembourg.  In  1853  Rosa  ex- 
hibited her  celebrated  MavcJid  aux  cJicvaux  (Horse 
market).  At  the  International  Exhibition  of  1855 
she  produced  a  large  landscape  entitled  the  Fenaison 
(haymaking)  en  Auveygiie.  In  1867  she  exhibited  a 
number  of  fine  pictures  of  shepherds  with  sheep,  of 
cattle,  of  deer,  and  of  ponies. 

Rosa  Bonheur  has  long  resided  in  the  country, 
near  Fontainebleau,  where  she  studies  and  paints 
without   interruption.      Visitors   carry  off  her  works 
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as  fast  as  they  are  finished,  and  they  are  now  seldom 
or  never  to  be  seen  in  exhibitions. 

Where  there  is  merit  of  course  there  must  be  de- 
traction, and  its  food  is  the  imperfection  inseparable 
from  every  human  work.  Critics  have  reproached 
Rosa  with  aping,  the  vigorous  style  of  a  man's  execu- 
tion ;  to  which  her  supporters  reply  that  she  only 
imitates  nature,  and,  at  the  same  time,  indicates 
delicate  shades  of  feeling  such  as  would  occur  only 
to  a  woman.  There  is  more  truth  in  the  objection 
that  her  animals,  and  even  her  foregrounds,  are 
always  in  the  highest  state  of  polish.  Not  a  hair  is 
turned,  not  a  trace  of  atmosphere  to  dim  a  distant 
object  is  in  her  pictures.  That  is  perhaps  her  chief 
imperfection,  but  she  has  many  beauties  to  counter- 
balance it. 

Rosa's  elder  brother,  Jules  Isidore,  is  a  sculptor 
of  superior  talent.  Her  younger  brother,  Francois 
Auguste,  has  made  his  mark  with  landscapes  studied 
in  the  Pyrenees,  the  Cantal,  and  Auvergne.  The 
British  National  Gallery  has  one  picture  of  Rosa 
Bonheur's,  a  replica  of  the  Horse  Market,  bequeathed 
to  the  nation  a  few  years  ago. 

Paul  Gustave  Dor^,  the  best  known  of  living 
French  painters  out  of  France,  is  a  native  of  Stras- 
bourg, where  he  was  born,  1833.  His  education 
was    finished    in    Paris.      His   first     essays   in   Art 
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were  in  lithography.  In  his  sixteenth  year  he  con- 
tributed to  Philipon's  "  Journal  pour  Rire "  a  series 
of  TJie  Labours  of  Hercules,  which  excited  attention. 
His  connection  with  that  periodical  lasted  a  long 
time.  Other  publications  of  a  similar  class,  such  as 
the  "Journal  pour  tous,"  competed  with  one  another 
for  his  work.  Dord  next  undertook  the  illustration 
of  standard  classical  works ;  of  Rabelais,  Balzac, 
Dante,  Cervantes,  Milton,  La  Fontaine,  and  Tennyson. 
The  Bible  also  engaged  his  busy  hand. 

Dord  came  out  as  a  painter  in  1853,  in  several 
pictures  of  natural  genre,  and  in  landscape.  Thence- 
forth his  brush  was  employed  on  many  various  sub- 
jects :  Scenes  from  Dante's  Poem,  The  Deluge,  The 
Battle  of  Inkermann,  Tobias  and  the  Angel  ;  and, 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all,  living  sketches 
of  Spanish  peasants.  His  larger  and  more  ambitious 
works  are  less  agreeable.  A  permanent  collection  of 
his  works  is  always  on  view  in  London,  where  Dord 
may  be  studied  in  all  his  styles.  One  vast  canvas  is 
popularly  regarded  as  his  master-piece — the  Fall  of 
Paganism.  Christ,  preceded  by  His  legions  of  angels, 
under  the  leadership  of  St.  Michael,  is  driving  before 
Him  all  the  deities  of  the  ancient  mythologies  down 
into  the  abyss.  The  motive  of  the  whole  is  so  entirely 
false,  so  foreign  to  the  genius  of  Christianity,  that 
any  discussion  as  to  the  treatment  of  it  would  be  super- 
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fluous.  If  Mohammedanism  were  contemplated,  which 
openly  propagates  its  belief  by  violence,  when  it  is 
able,  the  allegory  would  not  be  inappropriate  ;  neither 
would  the  perversion  of  Christianity  in  Inquisitions, 
penal  laws,  civil  disabilities  affecting  religious  opinion, 
be  improperly  represented  by  a  scene  of  brute  force 
like  Dord's.  But  the  mild  majesty  of  the  Truth 
were  better  represented  by  the  sunrise,  scattering  in 
its  all-pervading  light  the  phantoms  of  darkness,  which 
dissolve  as  dawn  advances  into  day : — 

"  The  flocking  shadows  pale 

Troop  to  the  infernal  jail, 

Each  fetter'd  ghost  slips  to  his  several  grave ; 

And  the  yellow-skirted  fogs 

Fly  after  the  night-steeds,  leaving  their  moon- loved  maze." 

Tastes,  of  necessity,  are  as  various  as  minds.  But 
every  impartial  critic  must  acknowledge  that  Dord 
repeats  himself  continually ;  that  his  comic  vein 
perpetually  runs  into  grotesque  exaggeration ;  and 
that  amidst  the  infinity  of  his  designs  it  would  be 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  point  to  one  single  proof 
of  his  perception  of  beauty  in  any  form  whatever.  Of 
his  latest  paintings  of  a  serious  character,  which  are 
advertised  at  railway  stations,  and  on  hoardings  about 
London,  as  the  "  Ineffable  Tragedy  of  Redemption," 
the  subject  is  too  august,  the  treatment  too  unsatisfac- 
tory, to  be  further  mentioned  here.     Dord  works  too 
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much  and  studies  too  little.  His  reputation  is  made 
indeed  for  the  present ;  but,  if  it  is  to  endure,  quality 
must,  sooner  or  later,  be  aimed  at  rather  than  quan- 
tity. A  German  critic  relates  a  fable  which  applies 
well  to  Dord  and  his  works  :  A  she-wolf  one  day  was 
boasting  of  her  litter  of  half-a-dozen  cubs  to  a  lioness, 
with  implied  pity  and  contempt  for  the  single  cub  of 
the  lioness.  "  It  is  true,  I  have  only  one,"  was  the 
reply ;  "  but  then  he  is  a  lion." 

Gustave  Brion,  a  native  of  Rothau,  Vosges,  1824, 
learnt  drawing  at  Strasbourg,  under  Gu(^rin,  and 
brought  out  his  first  Alsatian  picture,  1847.  The 
peasants  of  Alsace  and  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  are 
this  artist's  speciality,  occasionally  varied  by  subjects 
taken  from  the  manners  of  Brittany.  He  also  illus- 
trated, a  few  years  ago,  Victor  Hugo's  novels  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Paris,  and  the  Misdrablcs,  in  250  designs. 

The  Reading  of  the  Bible,  exhibited  in  the  Salon, 
1868,  is  remarkable  on  several  accounts.  As  a  study 
of  the  costumes,  the  manners,  and  the  homes  of  the 
Alsatian  farmers,  it  is  full  of  historical  interest. 
Since  this  picture  was  first  exhibited,  Alsace  has 
ceased  to  be  part  of  France,  and  has  relapsed  to  its 
original  nationality.  A  group  of  nine  persons,  women, 
children,  and  servants,  are  skilfully  ranged  in  front 
of  the  old  farmer,  to  hear  him  read  the  Bible.  The 
effect  produced  on  the  auditors  varies  considerably. 
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Of  the  two  women  next  him,  one  listens  with  quiet 
attention,  the  other  with  eager  sympathy.  The 
youngest  child,  who  stands  between  them,  can  with 
difficulty  be  kept  quiet ;  his  eye  betrays  how  far  away 
his  thoughts  are  roving.  Two  daughters  of  the 
family,  seated  immediately  behind  the  front  group, 
are  apparently  lulled,  by  the  quiet  monotony  of  the 
reader,  into  a  state  of  mind  between  thinking  and 
dreaming.  The  servants  at  the  back  listen  with  pro- 
priety, perhaps  only  dimly  understanding  what  they 
hear.  The  old  reader  himself  is  completely  absorbed 
in  what  he  is  doing.  His  left  forefinger  serves  to 
assure  him  of  the  place ;  with  his  right  hand  he 
throws  emphasis  into  his  words,  raising  and  lowering 
it  as  the  sense  seems  to  him  to  require.  The  very 
dog  knows  better  than  to  move  about.  The  vast 
stove  near  the  door,  with  its  pitcher  of  water  to 
moisten  the  air  of  the  chamber;  the  tall,  eight-day 
clock ;  the  dresser,  and  cupboard,  and  chairs  of  old- 
fashioned  pattern,  all  tell  their  story,  and  identify  the 
province  they  belong  to.  The  picture  has  other 
technical  merits  as  a  composition,  which  artists  will 
understand  and  appreciate.  It  is  impossible  to  look 
long  at  it  without  imagining  that  the  old  man  is 
reading  aloud,  and  that  in  another  moment  we  shall 
hear  his  voice. 

Madame   Henriette    Browne  is  a  pseudonym  for 
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Mademoiselle  Sophia  de  Bouteiller,  descended  from 
an  ancient  noble  family  in  Brittany,  and  who  became 
Madame  de  Saux,  by  her  marriage  in  1855  with  an 
under-secretaryin  the  French  Foreign  Office.  Madame 
Browne  has  been  a  popular  painter  oi genre  ever  since 
1853.  Her  early  works  are  full  of  nature  and  feeling; 
and  her  execution,  if  slight,  is  distinguished.  Since 
then  she  has  exhibited  many  portraits  and  scenes  of 
Oriental  manners  of  a  riper  character. 

Charles  Francois  Daubigny,  an  eminent  French 
landscape  painter,  inherited  his  feeling  for  Art  from 
his  father  and  mother,  both  of  whom  made  a  name 
for  themselves  as  miniature  painters.  Charles  was 
born  in  Paris,  1817.  He  learnt  his  first  Art  lessons 
from  his  father.  At  fifteen  he  could  paint  little  pic- 
tures such  as  are  seen  on  the  boxes  of  Spa,  and  other 
similar  articles  which  tourists  much  affect.  Thus 
placed  above  the  reach  of  want,  he  applied  himself 
seriously,  at  the  same  time,  to  painting  on  a  wider 
field,  studying  for  a  while  under  Dclaroche,  and  always 
working  from  nature.  Seized,  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
with  the  longing  to  visit  Italy,  which  is  a  part  of  the 
artist  nature,  young  Daubigny  and  his  friend,  Mignan, 
managed,  by  the  most  rigid  economy,  to  gather  some 
jC6o  between  them ;  with  this  sum  they  started  for 
Rome,  and  remained  in  Italy  for  a  year.  His  friend 
afterwards    abandoned    painting    for   business ;    but 
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Daubigny  remained  faithful  to  Art.  On  his  return 
to  Paris,  he  engaged  himself  for  a  time  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  Granet,  a  picture-restorer.  Then  he  asso- 
ciated himself  with  three  other  young  artists  in  making 
drawings  for  the  illustrated  periodicals.  They  lived 
together  in  a  small  house  surrounded  by  a  kitchen 
garden ;  and  every  year  one  of  them  sent  a  small 
picture  to  the  Salon,  at  the  expense  of  the  commu- 
nity. Daubigny  made  his  first  public  appearance  in 
1838;  and  for  several  successive  years  landscapes  of 
French  scenery  represented  his  work  at  the  Exhibi- 
tion. After  the  lapse  of  about  ten  years  his  reputa- 
tion in  his  chosen  branch  of  Art  began  to  assert  itself, 
not  in  oil  alone,  but  in  etching.  Commissions  began 
to  come  to  him  from  high  official  personages  ;  the 
Minister,  the  Emperor ;  his  Spring  went  to  the  Lux- 
embourg ;  another  picture  to  Compi^gne.  The  critics, 
of  course,  were  there  ;  some  of  them  applauding  the 
simplicity  and  directness  of  his  effects ;  others  dis- 
covering want  of  finish,  sketchiness  in  the  artist's 
style.  "  If  I  had  the  honour  of  M.  Daubigny's  ac- 
quaintance," said  M.  About,  "  I  should  counsel  him, 
now  and  then,  to  slide  into  his  foreground  a  rock,  a 
tree,  a  sheep,  drawn  very  near.  That  is  all  he  wants 
to  impart  a  little  more  solidity  to  his  painting,  and  to 
secure  a  long  life  for  his  young  fame."  Another  critic, 
in  giving  Daubigny  the  preference,  as  compared  with 
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the  bold  breadth  of  Courbet,  or  the  dazzling  and  deli- 
cate art  of  Rousseau,  adds  that  his  style,  his  feeling, 
and  his  colour  personify  in  painting  the  idyllic  manner 
of  George  Sand.  A  gold  medal  of  the  first  class  was 
awarded  in  1867  to  Daubigny's  paintings  and  etch- 
ings. His  son  and  pupil,  Karl-Pierre,  born  in  1843, 
is  devoted  to  the  same  branch  of  Art,  which,  however, 
he  is  said  to  cultivate  rather  in  the  style  of  Corot. 

Jean  Francois  Gigoux  is  a  native  of  Besan^on, 
born  in  1806.  He  began  life  as  a  blacksmith,  if  we 
are  to  believe  the  Salon  Catalogue  of  1834.  From 
Besan^on  he  removed  to  Paris,  and  exhibited,  in  1831, 
several  lead-pencil  portraits.  A  year  or  two  later  he 
appeared  as  a  painter  of  genre  or  of  portraits.  The 
romantic  school  claimed  him,  and  perhaps  excessively 
vaunted  his  merits,  which  produced  corresponding 
depreciation  of  his  talent  in  other  quarters.  Gigoux 
has  been  a  diligent  exhibitor,  and  has  worked  honestly 
and  hard  to  improve  both  his  drawing  and  colouring. 
The  Death  of  Lionardo  da  Vinci,  now  in  the  Besan- 
9on  Musde,  is  generally  considered  his  best  work, 
up  to  this  date.  His  subjects  are  historical  and  reli- 
gious. He  has  been  employed  in  decorating  several 
churches  in  Paris,  and  notably  those  of  St.  Germain 
lAuxerrois  and  St.  Gervais.  In  the  latter  he  painted, 
about  1861,  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  which  is  reproduced 
in  our  illustration  ;   and  gives   a  favourable  idea  of 
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Gigoux's  style.  With  the  Repose  in  Egypt,  the  En- 
tombment, and  the  Resurrection,  the  Flight  represents 
one  of  four  subjects  taken  from  the  life  of  Christ,  and 
depicted  in  one  of  the  chapels  of  St.  Gervais. 

The  Flight  is  intended  for  a  morning  effect ;  its 
colours  are  bright  and  fresh.  By  simply  copying 
nature,  and  with  no  straining  after  great  effect,  a 
group  of  singular  interest  and  beauty  has  been  pro- 
duced. The  Holy  Family  is  on  its  way  to  Egypt, 
flying  from  the  emissaries  of  Herod,  who  were 
seekinof  the  life  of  the  Child.  The  Mother  carries 
the  Babe,  seated  on  the  humble  ass  of  tradition, 
which  is  led  by  Joseph.  They  approach  the  margin 
of  a  stream  which  they  must  cross,  and  Joseph  is 
sounding  its  depth  with  his  staff.  Three  angels 
escort  them :  one  pointing  out  the  way,  another 
removing  the  reeds  that  were  obstructing  the  path  ; 
a  third  makes  sure  that  all  is  safe  in  the  rear.  The 
drawing  is  especially  good,  and  in  the  original  the 
colour  is  not  employed  to  conceal  defects  of  outline. 
The  artist's  chief  pains  have  been  concentrated  on  the 
Mother  and  Child,  and  the  angels  who  accompany 
them.     The  picture  is  well  worthy  of  careful  study. 

Gigoux  is  also  favourably  known  as  a  portraitist 
in  various  styles  of  oil,  crayon,  and  pastel.  His 
drawings  and  lithographs  are  in  request  among 
collectors.     In  short,  remarks  a  critic,  if  Gigoux  has 
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never  reached  the  first  rank  in  Art,  he  has  at  least 
shown  talent  and  practical  ability  which  place  him 
among  the  chiefs  of  the  Romantic  School.  Although 
often  wanting  in  taste,  in  splendour,  and  charm,  he 
is  felt  to  be  a  master.  He  prefers  strength  to  beauty, 
as  a  rule;  and  disdains  to  imitate  the  ancient 
travellers  who  now  and  then  would  stop  by  the  road- 
side and  sacrifice  to  the  Graces.  But  in  an  age  like 
ours,  when  manliness  in  Art  is  by  no  means  too 
common,  we  must  not  refuse  to  honour  a  painter  who 
paints  man  like  a  man.  Gigoux  has  this  additional 
claim  to  distinction,  that  he  has  formed  several  of  the 
best  artists  of  the  contemporary  school. 

Jules  Duprd  is  another  instance  of  a  youth  lost 
to  commerce  and  gained  for  Art,  by  his  early  and 
irrepressible  turn  for  drawing.  Nancy  is  his  native 
city,  1812  the  year  of  his  birth.  Landscape  is  his 
chosen  specialty.  His  impressions  are  derived  from 
nature  direct.  He  has  been  long  and  favourably 
known  as  a  successful  exhibitor ;  several  of  his  best 
works  have  found  their  way  into  the  Luxembourg. 
Twelve  of  his  landscapes  were  placed  in  the  com- 
memorable  International  Collection  of  1867.  The 
public  appreciation  of  Duprd  is  proved  by  the  rising 
prices  received  at  sales  for  his  pictures. 

Ldon  Belly,  a  pupil  of  Troyon,  and  a  native  of  St. 
Omer,  on  completing  his  artist-education,  repaired  to 
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the  East,  like  Decamps  ;  to  Egypt  and  Syria,  and 
repeated  his  visit  several  years  afterwards.  His  best 
inspirations  in  landscape  are  derived  from  those 
picturesque  lands.  At  the  present  time  he  is  among 
the  very  first  French  painters  of  Oriental  scenes. 
Though  essentially  a  landscape  painter,  he  under- 
stands figures  and  costumes.  He  is  the  author,  also, 
of  several  good  portraits,  as  of  Manin,  the  Venetian 
patriot. 

Alexandre  Jean  Baptiste  Hesse,  a  nephew  of 
Nicolas-Auguste  Hesse,  and  only  eleven  years  his 
junior,  was  also  a  pupil  of  Gros,  and  completed  his 
studies  in  Italy.  A  picture  of  Titian's  funeral 
honours,  painted  at  Venice,  1833,  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  repute.  The  Chapel  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  at 
St.  Sulpice,  attests  his  powers  as  a  church  decorator. 
History,  religion,  and  genre,  in  turn,  engaged  his 
pencil.  He  was  elected,  in  1867,  member  of  the 
Institute,  in  the  room  of  Ingres. 

Eugene  Louis  Gabriel  Isabey,  son  and  pupil  of 
his  more  eminent  father,  Jean  Baptiste,  carries  on  his 
traditions  of  art,  but  as  a  painter  of  genre  and  sea 
pieces.  His  works,  which  are  highly  appreciated, 
have  been  exhibited  in  successive  Salons  during  the 
last  half  century. 

Emile  Ldvy  was  born  in  Paris,  1826.     A  pupil  of 
Picot  and  de  Pujol,  and  of  the  school  of  the  Beaux 
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Arts,  he  won  the  Roman  prize,  1854.  From  Italy  he 
sent  home  several  pictures,  one  of  which,  Noah 
cursing  Canaan,  was  purchased  by  the  State.  He 
has  secured  a  good  reputation  as  an  artist  of  elevated 
style,  and  excellent  qualities  as  a  painter.  For  the 
last  five-and-twenty  years  his  name  is  familiar  to 
frequenters  of  the  Paris  Salon. 

The  Herodias  of  M.  Ldvy  was  exhibited  in  the 
Salon,  1872.  As  a  work  of  art  it  is  rich  in  detail, 
picturesque,  and  full  of  life.  The  moment  when 
Salome  enters  the  hall,  bearing  to  her  mother  the 
head  of  the  Baptist,  is  that  chosen  by  the  artist  for 
his  dramatic  effect.  Every  figure  in  the  scene  is 
thrown  into  agitation ;  even  Herodias  is  disturbed 
as  she  half  turns  to  her  daughter.  Salome  alone 
looks  rigid  and  defiant,  yet  with  a  strange  sort  of 
charm  about  her  that  seems  to  fascinate  like  the  look 
of  a  serpent.  The  sense  of  universal  flutter  is  pur- 
chased at  some  sacrifice  of  definition  and  clear  out- 
line. A  diagonal  arrangement  of  the  composition 
gains  space  for  more  figures,  and  gives  more  variety 
in  distance  than  would  otherwise  be  possible.  A  rich 
architectural  background,  partly  in  the  open  air,  com- 
pletes the  work.  The  lines  also  follow  the  diagonal 
disposition  of  the  figures. 

Two  painters  of  the  name  of  Frere  have  established 
a  reputation  for  Art.     Pierre  Edouard  has  exhibited 
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his  works  in  various  Salons,  and  with  distinction, 
during  the  last  thirty  years.  Born  in  18 19,  he  was 
a  pupil  of  Delaroche,  and  of  the  Beaux  Arts  School, 
and  is  a  painter  of  genre.  A  fair  share  of  official 
recognition  has  been  accorded  to  him. 

Charles  Thdodore  Fr6re  has  been  an  exhibitor  for 
upwards  of  forty  years.  A  pupil  of  Coignet  and  of 
Roqueplan,  he  travelled  in  the  East,  and  in  Algeria ; 
and  was  present  at  the  capture  of  Constantine.  His 
style  has  been  much  influenced  by  his  recollections 
of  his  Oriental  and  African  journeys.  His  works 
consist,  in  great  part,  of  views  in  Algeria,  in  Egypt, 
in  Syria,  and  Turkey. 

Edward  Manet,  born  in  Paris,  1833,  has  attained 
distinction  as  a  painter  and  etcher.  He  finished  a 
liberal  education  in  the  College  Rollin.  In  his  eigh- 
teenth year  his  family  insisted  on  his  entering  the 
merchant  service,  and  he  made  a  voyage  to  Rio  Ja- 
neiro. On  his  return,  however,  he  obtained  a  reluc- 
tant permission  to  prosecute  his  Art  studies.  He 
then  travelled  in  Holland  and  in  Italy,  and  spent 
several  years  in  the  studio  of  Couture.  Manet's  ear- 
liest productions  gave  little  indication  of  talent.  His 
Absinth-drinker  was  one  of  the  first  that  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  painter.  Genre  and  religious  art  he  has 
tried.  As  an  etcher  he  has  reproduced  works  of  Titian 
and  of  Velasquez,  together  with  several  of  his  own. 
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Joseph  Nicolas  Robert  Fleury  was  born  at  Cologne, 
1797,  at  that  time  in  the  French  department  of 
the  Roer.  He  studied  art  in  Paris,  under  Girodet, 
Gros,  and  Horace  Vernet ;  passed  several  years  in 
Italy,  and  first  exhibited  in  the  Salon  of  1824.  His 
works  are  familiar  to  the  frequenters  of  the  Salon. 
They  are  principally  historical,  and  illustrate  bio- 
graphy. He  has  more  than  once  held  up  to  reproba- 
tion religious  intolerance,  in  his  Scene  from  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, and  one  or  two  representations  of  the  In- 
quisition. In  portraiture,  also,  Fleury  is  remarkable. 
He  has  attained  classic  rank  as  a  painter.  His  works 
are  many  of  them  in  the  French  National  Collection  ; 
and  have  been  frequently  reproduced.  He  succeeded 
Granet  at  the  Academy  of  the  Beaux  Arts  in  1850; 
and  Blondel,  in  1855,  as  professor  in  the  school.  In 
1865  he  held  the  directorship  of  the  French  Academy, 
Rome,  for  a  short  time.  His  son  is  a  rising  artist  in 
history,  and  has  gained  honours  in  more  than  one 
Salon. 

Adolphe  Yvon,  born  in  1817,  is  a  native  of  Esch- 
willer  (in  the  department  of  the  Moselle).  His  ordi- 
nary education  finished,  he  repaired  to  Paris,  against 
the  wish  of  his  friends,  and  became  pupil  of  Delaroche. 
In  1843  he  travelled  in  Russia,  and  exhibited  a 
number  of  sketches  of  that  country  a  few  years  after- 
wards.     Pictures   of  military  genre,   and   portraits, 
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formed  his  principal  style  at  first.  In  the  Russian 
war  he  was  sent  officially  to  the  Crimea ;  and  ex- 
hibited, in  1857,  the  Storming  of  the  Malakoff,  a 
picture  commissioned  for  Versailles.  The  subsequent 
Italian  war  also  called  forth  his  powers,  in  depicting 
the  victories  of  Solferino  and  Magenta.  "  The  learn- 
ing, the  life,  the  effectiveness,  and  the  vigorous  touch 
of  Yvon's  manner  are  universally  acknowledged,"  says 
a  French  critic. 

Jean  Louis  Meissonier,  a  son  of  poor  parents,  was 
born  at  Lyons,  181 1.  At  nineteen  years  of  age  he 
went  to  Paris,  to  learn  to  be  a  painter,  having  already 
got  over  the  first  difficulties  in  his  native  city.  For 
a  time  he  was  obliged,  in  company  with  Daubigny,  to 
paint  pictures  at  five  francs  the  square  yard,  for  ex- 
portation. His  superior  talent  attracted  notice;  and 
he  was  admitted  by  Cogniet  among  his  pupils. 
Meissonier  selected  a  genre  of  his  own  ;  pictures  of 
very  small  size,  but  possessing  the  utmost  finish  and 
sharpness  of  touch,  exactness  of  detail,  and  truth  of 
outline.  It  is  a  poor  line,  no  doubt,  if  elevation  and 
quickening  of  the  mind  is  the  aim  of  high  Art ;  but 
the  first  in  any  line  we  may  take  to  have  a  claim 
to  distinction.  Meissonier  first  exhibited  in  1836; 
and  for  twenty  years  afterwards  continued  to  advance 
in  public  favour.  The  International  Exhibition  of 
1 855 — a  kind  of  festival  for  so  many  French  artists — 
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was  an  occasion  of  triumph  for  Meissonier.  Since 
then,  although  now  wealthy  and  famous,  he  works  at 
his  microscoiDical  pictures  with  the  same  unwearied 
care  as  at  first.  After  the  Italian  campaign,  he 
attempted  a  new  style  of  subject — the  Napoleon  III. 
at  Solferino,  surrounded  by  his  staff.  It  is  a  his- 
torical picture  in  miniature.  Several  other  works  in  the 
new  style  followed.  An  American  gentleman,  Mr.  Pro- 
bosco,  purchased  a  Charge  of  Cavalry  ior  six  thousand 
pounds.  Meissonier's  small  pictures,  of  which  the 
dimensions  are  measured  by  inches,  often  fetch  prices 
which,  a  few  years  ago,  would  have  seemed  fabulous. 
Critics  of  his  own  nation  have  remarked  that, 
without  captiousness,  they  detect  in  this  artist  a  dis- 
position to  fix  the  perspective  of  his  pictures  from  too 
near  a  point  of  view  ;  hence  the  horizontal  lines  fall 
with  a  disagreeable  suddenness.  Neither  is  there 
any  feeling  of  atmosphere  about  his  figures.  Every 
line,  far  and  near,  is  incisive  as  if  drawn  with  a 
diamond-point. 

The  illustration  selected  from  Meissonier  shows  a 
fashionably  dressed  courtier  waiting  his  turn  in  the 
great  man's  chamber  of  audience.  Every  detail  of  his 
costume  defies  criticism  ;  his  careless  air  befits  a  man 
who  can  trick  himself  out  so  minutely.  The  whole  is 
naturally  worked  out,  although  the  nature  is  of  no 
exalted  stamp. 
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Meissonier  must  look  to  his  laurels.  He  is  closely 
followed  by  some  excellent  imitators.  Last  summer 
a  small  painting  was  exhibited  in  London,  at  MM. 
Goupil's,  which  very  closely  resembled  Meissonier's 
genre.  A  single  figure,  also  of  a  highly  finished 
gentleman  of  fashion,  with  exquisite  feeling  of  light 
and  shade,  was  offered  for  £,^"2.0.  The  painter's  name 
is  Berne-Bellecour. 

Although  M.  Alexandre  Bida  is  little  known  as  a 
painter,  yet,  as  a  draughtsman  and  illustrator  of 
books  he  has  earned  a  reputation  so  high  as  to  entitle 
him  to  a  place  in  the  history  of  contemporaneous 
French  art.  Toulouse  is  his  native  city.  He  studied 
art  under  Delacroix ;  but  his  style  is  said  to  be  more 
nearly  allied  to  that  of  Decamps,  in  precision  and 
firmness  of  drawing,  in  his  exact  observation,  in 
picturesque  variety,  and,  more  than  all,  in  his  know- 
ledge of  typical  forms,  and  of  Eastern  manners^  and 
costumes.  The  comparatively  few  paintings  which 
have  represented  him  in  various  Salons  were  for  the 
most  part  reproductions  of  Eastern  scenes,  in  the 
manner  of  genre.  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Constantinople 
supplied  him  with  subjects.  His  drawings,  however, 
are  more  esteemed  than  his  pictures.  But,  even  in 
those,  critics  complain  of  the  artist's  too  minute  finish, 
even  in  subordinate  parts.  It  is  everywhere  a  ground 
of  China-ink,  relieved  by  fine,  white  touches.     Force 
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never  animates  the  artist's  elbow.  Detail  is  pushed 
to  the  verge  of  coldness.  With  less  perfection,  M. 
Bida  would  be  the  most  perfect  of  living  draughts- 
men. Of  late  years  he  has  found  the  illustration  of 
books  a  more  direct  and  more  profitable  path  to  fame 
and  other  rewards  of  diligence.  He  has  illustrated, 
for  example,  the  works  of  Alfred  de  Musset,  and  an 
edition  of  the  Bible.  The  Four  Gospels  have  been 
still  more  recently  illustrated  by  his  crayon.  A 
drawing  of  his,  entitled  the  Wall  of  Solomon,  obtained 
great  popularity  among  the  Israelite  community  in 
Paris.  It  is  said  to  have  cost  the  publisher  £,2^0, 
and  to  have  afterwards  passed  into  the  possession  of 
a  wealthy  financier,  on  condition  of  paying  the  artist 
p^2,ooo  more. 

Paul  Joseph  Chenavard  is  a  native  of  Lyons,  born 
1808.  At  seventeen  years  of  age  he  entered  the  studio 
of  Ingres,  in  Paris,  and  two  years  afterwards  visited 
Italy,  copying  in  succession  the  principal  masterpieces 
of  Art  at  Milan,  Venice,  Florence,  and  Rome.  He 
established  himself  in  Paris,  1829,  and  began  to  paint 
on  his  own  account.  His  philosophical  and  political 
ideas  divided  his  attention  with  Art,  and  after  the 
Revolution  of  1830  he  sent  a  painting  of  the  trial  of 
Louis  XVI.  to  the  Salon.  It  was  rejected  by  order  of 
Louis-Philippe,  because  it  represented  the  king's 
father,  Egalite,   in   conversation  with  Marat.     It  ap- 
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peared,  however,  in  the  Exhibition  of  1855,  under  the 
title  of  the  National  Convention.  During  a  second 
visit  to  Rome,  Chenavard  made  acquaintance  with 
Cornelius,  Overbeck,  and  the  German  revivalists  of 
Art,  and  caught  from  them  the  idea  that  the  supreme 
end  of  Art  is  to  express  philosophical  ideas.  A  great 
opportunity  was  afforded  him,  after  the  Revolution  of 
1848,  in  a  commission  he  received  from  M.  Ledru- 
Rollin,  to  cover  the  walls  of  the  Pantheon  with  paint- 
ings representing  the  History  of  Humanity.  The 
series  was  to  consist  of  forty  pictures,  ranging  from 
the  Deluge  through  Egyptian,  Jewish,  Greek,  Roman, 
and  Christian  history,  down  to  the  Bark  of  the  Four 
Emperors,  Alexander,  Caesar,  Charlemagne,  and  Na- 
poleon. Less  important  spaces  were  to  be  filled  with 
the  divinities  of  every  country  and  age ;  with  the 
Four  Ages,  of  religion,  of  poetry  or  of  art,  of  philo- 
sophy, and  of  science,  which  is  the  present.  The  very 
pavement  was  to  glow  with  allegorical  subjects  in 
mosaic.  Unfortunately  for  the  artist,  if  not  for  the 
Pantheon  also,  before  his  plans  were  ripe,  that  build- 
ing was  resigned  to  the  clamours  of  the  clerical  party, 
and  of  course  the  philosophic  painter  was  thenceforth 
excluded.  He  exhibited  eighteen  cartoons  of  his  de- 
signs in  1855,  and  received  merited  commendation  for 
the  wealth  of  his  imagination  and  his  profound  know- 
ledge  of  history,  quite  as  much  as   for  the  artistic 
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qualities  of  his  work.  Since  then,  Chenavard  has  not 
come  prominently  before  the  public.  He  is  under- 
stood to  pass  his  life  in  philosophic  speculation,  the 
range  of  which  may  be  measured  by  his  ideal  decora- 
tion of  the  Pantheon.  M.  Thdophile  Silvestre,  in  an 
interesting  notice  of  the  artist,  relates  the  remark 
made  to  him  by  a  monk  in  the  Minerva  Library, 
Rome.  "Mon  cher  Monsieur,  plus  on  s'instruit,  plus 
on  s'embrouille."  (The  more  one  studies,  the  more 
muddled  one  grows.) 

Felix  Ziem  was  born  at  Braune,  Cote-d'Or,  about 
1822,  studied  painting  in  Paris,  spent  three  years 
(1845-1848)  in  travelling  in  Italy  and  the  East.  He 
first  appeared  as  a  landscape  painter  in  the  Salon, 
1849;  and  is  well  known  as  the  author  of  numerous 
views  in  Venice,  Constantinople,  Tripoli,  and  Mar- 
seilles. Our  illustration  represents  the  Lagoon, 
Venice,  with  gondolas  plying  on  its  waters.  Across 
the  Lagoon  we  observe  the  Ducal  palace,  the  Cam- 
panile or  Bell  Tower,  and  the  three  domes  of  St. 
Mark.  Further  off,  on  the  spectator's  left,  are  the 
domes  and  towers  of  St.  George. 

Gustavc  Courbct,  reckoned  chief  of  the  French 
Realist  School  in  our  time,  is  a  native  of  Ornans 
(Doubs),  born  in  1819.  He  proposed  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  study  of  the  law,  and  went  to  Paris  for 
that  purpose,  at  the  age  of  twenty.     But  his  passion 
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for  painting  was  too  strong  for  him,  and  he  resumed 
the  Art  studies  which  he  had  already  begun  at  Be- 
san^on.  He  took  lessons  for  a  short  time  from  Hesse, 
and  worked  at  the  Flemish,  Spanish,  and  Venetian 
pictures  in  the  Louvre.  For  several  years  his  own 
paintings  produced  little  impression ;  they  were  not 
unfrequently  refused  admittance  into  the  Salons.  It 
was  not  till  after  ten  years  of  patient  effort  that 
Courbet  made  himself  felt.  Out  of  nine  works  he 
exhibited  in  1850,  consisting  of  portrait  and  genre,  one 
in  particular  excited  the  critics  to  praise  and  blame 
with  equal  warmth.  This  was  entitled  the  Stone- 
breakers. 

An  old  road-mender,  bent  by  age  and  toil,  in  poor, 
patched  garments,  stoops  over  a  heap  of  stones,  ham- 
mer in  hand,  performing  his  tedious  labour  with  quiet 
indifference.  Near  him  is  a  youth,  carrying  a  heavy 
basket  of  gravel  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road, 
which  is  overhung  by  a  bare  and  melancholy  declivity, 
rising  to  the  top  of  the  picture.  In  one  corner  is 
seen  a  bit  of  blue  sky.  The  reality  of  the  scene  has 
in  it  something  heart-rending.  "  The  attitude  of  the 
old  man,"  remarks  a  French  critic,  "  the  mechanical 
action  of  his  arms,  broken  to  the  same  task  since 
many  years,  are  striking  in  their  truthfulness.  And 
the  boy — how  sad  is  this  work,  without  intelligence 
and  without  end,  for  him,  the  poor  outcast  I     He  will 
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take  the  place  of  the  old  man  in  this  life  of  misery. 
There  is  no  interruption,  no  pause.  Both  are  labour- 
ing at  the  same  task ;  yet  they  arc  not  together. 
They  do  not  converse,  they  hardly  seem  to  know  each 
other.  Living  machines  that  they  are,  whose  soul 
is  stifled  in  the  cradle,  and  never  rises  beyond  that 
thankless  task  !  Alas  !  this  is  only  too  true,  thoroughly 
felt,  and  well  expressed."  On  the  other  side,  it  was 
pretended  that  the  artist  was,  in  a  covert  way,  in- 
sinuating socialist  principles  in  his  works  ;  and,  with- 
out even  going  so  far,  that  he  was  too  much  addicted 
to  painting  what  was  simply  ugly  and  nothing  more. 
It  was  a  battle  of  realism,  in  fact,  that  was  fought 
over  this  remarkable  work,  and  its  two  companions, 
A  funeral  at  Ornans,  and  Peasants  of  Flagcy  coming 
home  from  the  fair.  These  were,  even  more  than 
the  Stone-breakers,  open  to  the  criticism  of  the  idealist 
school,  which  could  see  nothing  in  them  but  a  de- 
fiance of  its  most  cherished  rules  of  art. 

Courbet  was  not  the  man  to  give  way  in  such  a 
contest.  He  innovated  on  ordinary  practice,  and 
carried  his  pictures  about  the  country,  exhibiting 
them  at  Dijon  and  Besan^on,  at  Munich  and  at 
Frankfort.  Year  after  year  he  .sent  other  w^orks  to 
the  Salon  of  the  same  stamp;  and,  in  1853,  his 
IVomen  Bathing,  of  which  a  good  story  is  told.  One 
of  the  bathers  turns  her  stout  and  strongly  developed 
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back  to  the  spectator,  and  it  is  said  that  the  Empress, 
after  examinioQ;-  Rosa  Bonheur's  Horsc-uiarkd  in  the 
same  exhibition,  and  being  told  that  the  horses 
belonged  to  the  famous  Percheron  breed,  when  she 
came  to  Courbet's  bathers,  exclaimed,  "  Is  she,  too, 
a  Percheron  ?" 

Courbet  took  another  opportunity  of  revenge  on 
his  academic  censors  in  a  work  he  sent  to  the  Salon, 
1 863 — the  Retiiyn  from  the  Confcvence ;  represent- 
ing  a  number  of  country  curias  returning  home,  full 
of  mirth  and  fun,  after  drowning  their  ecclesiastical 
disputes  in  a  glass  or  two  of  good  wine.  It  was,  of 
course,  refused  admittance  as  an  outrage  to  morality. 
But  Courbet  had  had  his  laugh.  He  has  also  most 
successfully  painted  landscapes,  and  what  he  called 
Sea-landscapes ;  hunting-scenes,  and  many  portraits. 
In  several  of  his  sporting  pictures  he  has  proved  him- 
self a  first-class  painter  of  animals.  Yet,  till  the 
downfall  of  the  Empire,  the  only  official  recognition 
of  his  unquestionable  talent  was  one  second-class 
medal.  He  received,  with  this  decoration,  an  admis- 
sion into  the  Academy. 

Courbet  threw  himself  with  characteristic  ardour 
into  the  Commune  civil  war  which  convulsed  Paris 
at  the  close  of  the  late  German  occupation.  He 
organized  an  attack  on  the  famous  column  in  the 
Place     Vendome,    composed     of    cannon     taken    at 
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Austerlitz,  and  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Napoleon  I. 
Courbet  and  his  associates  levelled  it  with  the 
ground.  When  order  was  established,  the  artist  was 
tried  and  condemned  by  a  Council  of  War,  but 
escaped  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law,  partly  on 
account  of  his  eminence  as  a  painter. 


\ 


CONCLUSION. 


'IMES  are  indeed  changed  since 
Charles  V.  picked  up  the  brush 
that  had  accidentally  dropped 
from  Titian's  hand;  since  Philip 
5ed  to  let  himself  in,  at  all  hours,  with 
private  key,  to  the  studio  of  Velasquez, 
hen,  kings,  and  the  noblest  personages, 
id  the  wealthy  holders  of  Church  property 
ere  the  sole  patrons  of  the  artist.  Since 
then,  even  thrones  have  become  visible  types  of 
mutability ;  and  the  exchange  of  royal  estates  for 
limited  civil  lists  often  leaves  the  sovereign  without 
the  power  to  do  what  he  would  for  Art.  The 
noblest  personages  of  a  later  day  are  not  always 
the  wealthiest ;  the  splendid  endowments  of  me- 
diaeval churches  have  been  diverted  to  other  less 
exclusive  objects  ;  and  thus  the  artist  has  to  look 
elsewhere  for  his  encouragement,  his  means  of  live- 
lihood, and  his  fame.  The  sovereign  people  is  now 
the  great    patron  of  Art.       National    Galleries   and 
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Museums  possess  its  choicest  examples ;  private  per- 
sons of  easy  fortune  furnish  their  houses  with  pic- 
tures as  a  matter  of  course.  Art-Unions  distribute 
works  of  art,  and  their  reproductions,  among  a  large 
public  ;  the  pencils  of  painters  are  engaged  in  the 
work  of  illustrating  books  and  periodicals,  with  greater 
pecuniary  profit  than  a  few  pictures  could  secure.  In 
humbler  homes,  engravings,  copied  from  celebrated 
pictures,  suggest  at  least  the  ideas  of  the  master, 
when  they  do  not  reflect  it  with  power  of  another 
sort,  as  they  not  unfrequently  do.  Zinc-engraving, 
wood-engraving,  etching  and  photographic  reproduc- 
tion are  busy,  popularizing  works  which,  in  another 
age,  could  have  been  known  only  to  a  few  who  either 
lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  had  undertaken  a 
distant  journey,  perhaps,  in  order  to  visit  and  admire 
them. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  what  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  so  radical  a  change  on  the  quality  of  Art,"* 
and  on  the  discriminating  taste  of  the  people?  It  is 
a  very  important  one,  and  not  very  easy  to  answer  off- 
hand. Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  plainer  than  that 
some  kinds  of  Art  have,  in  consequence  of  the  change, 
ceased  to  be  inquired  fur,  and  therefore  ceased  to  be 
supplied.  Thus,  for  example,  high  religious  Art  has 
simply  disappeared,  as  utterly  as  the  Dodo  or  the 
lost  Pleiad.     The  remark  applies  to  no  one  country 
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in  particular.  It  is  universal.  There  is  no  use  in 
concealing  the  fact,  whatever  may  be  its  proximate 
cause.  In  Italy  and  Spain,  high  religious  Art  is 
dead,  quite  as  much  as  in  France,  which  never  pos- 
sessed much  of  it,  or  in  its  best  form ;  or  as  in 
England,  which  never  possessed  it  at  all.  There  are 
persons  who  believe  in  the  Diisscldorf  and  Munich 
revival  of  "Christian  Art  "within  the  last  half-cen- 
tury ;  just  as  there  are  people  who  enjoy  the  crudi- 
ties of  recent  glass-staining,  which,  they  think,  has 
called  back  to  life  the  many-coloured  glories  of 
Bourges  or  of  Chartres  Cathedral.  Their  too  facile 
taste  does  not  touch  our  proposition  that  high 
religious  Art  is,  at  this  moment,  and  everywhere, 
dead. 

As  the  principal  patron  of  Art  is  now  the  sove- 
vereign  people,  it  follows,  from  their  many-headed 
character,  that  portraiture  is  an  engrossing  branch 
of  popular  Art.  Here,  at  least  as  to  quantity,  the 
demand  is  abundantly  supplied.  As  to  quality,  that 
is  a  different  matter.  A  cursory  glance  round  an 
Academy  exhibition  leaves  the  impression  that  it  is 
all  portrait.  It  is  not  of  the  likeness  that  any  reason- 
able person  can  complain.  If  such  a  thing  were 
possible,  the  likeness  is  often  only  too  perfect.  The 
coarse,  perky,  self-asserting,  purse-proud  air  of  the 
sitter  is  set  forth  with  a  truthfulness  amounting  to 
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the  keenest  satire.  There  is  no  attempt  to  fine  down 
imperfections,  to  idealize  too  realistic  features.  A 
"  staring  likeness"  is  probably  all  the  sitter  asked  for 
in  return  for  his,  or  her,  money ;  and  it  is  provided, 
beyond  cavil.  Or,  taking  another  common  class  of 
portraits,  there  is  a  face,  and  two  corresponding 
hands,  fairly  painted,  and  connected  together  by — a 
loose  bag  of  clothes,  without  solidity,  or  form,  or 
roundness  ;  but  just  as  they  hung  on  the  lay  figure. 
It  all  has  an  air  of  haste,  suggesting  so  many  sittings 
for  so  many  guineas.  A  keen  observer  of  contem- 
porary life  remarks :  "  It  is  trade,  not  art ;  the  aim 
is  to  produce  money,  not  a  painting.  The  terrible 
rule  which  infects  all  production,  the  rule  of  small 
profits  and  quick  returns,  is  the  death-blow  of  Art. 
It  is  the  rule  that  makes  our  painters  tricky  and 
vulgar,  our  literature  flashy  and  untrustworthy,  and 
our  music — the  little  bit  that  we  have — popular  in 
the  worst  sense.  That  is  not  the  way  great  things 
are  done.  It  is  not  the  way  our  fathers  did  even  littte 
things."  The  judgment  is  severe  ;  but,  if  strictly 
limited  to  the  domain  of  Art,  we  think  it  neither  too 
severe  nor  yet  inconsistent  with  a  firm  belief  in  the 
general  progress  of  human  affairs  towards  improve- 
ment and  the  realization  of  the  maxim  :  "  The  greatest 
happiness  for  the  greatest  number." 

We  might  extend  our  remarks  into  other  depart- 
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ments  of  Art,  as,  for  example,  into  landscape  and 
genre.  It  will  suffice,  however,  to  say  that  nothing 
appears  more  directly  calculated  to  raise  the  character 
of  modern  painting,  in  every  department,  than  the 
promotion  of  sound  Art-education  among  the  masses 
of  the  people.  To  know  a  good  picture  from  an 
indifferent  one  is  not  a  natural  gift,  nor,  like  one 
of  the  senses,  the  inheritance  of  all  persons  alike. 
It  must  be  acquired  and  cultivated  by  studying  good 
pictures.  To  this  end  museums  of  Art-works,  Slade 
lectures  on  Art  at  our  Universities,  directly  point. 
The  same  end,  also,  is  powerfully  served  by  the 
liberality  of  Art-collectors  like  Sir  Richard  Wallace, 
and,  more  recently,  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  who 
permit  the  public  to  inspect  their  treasures  of  Art. 
During  the  months  of  August  and  September  last, 
the  Grosvenor  Gallery  was  open  for  several  hours 
daily,  Sundays  inchided.  This  last  privilege,  we  can 
personally  testify,  was  largely  taken  advantage  of  by 
a  grateful  public.  Education  of  the  public  eye  and 
taste  will  soon  re-act  on  the  painters.  Appreciation 
stimulates  to  higher  efforts ;  intelligent  and  discri- 
minating criticism  exerts  a  wholesome  and  corrective 
influence  on  the  eccentricities  of  genius.  And  while 
the  discriminating  critic  exercises  his  function  of 
"  discerning  the  glorious  from  the  base,"  there  is  no 
one  more  ready  than  he  to  uncover  and  worship,  the 
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moment  he  recognizes  the  presence  of  one  of  the 
mighty  masters  of  the  pencil,  who  have  received, 
how  or  whence  no  one  can  tell  or  imagine,  the  rare 
power  of  representing  what  they  see,  and  much  more 
than  they  see.  Like  Poetry  or  Music,  in  its  highest 
form,  Art  is  "  a  power  that  comes  and  goes  like  a 
dream  ;"  it  is  a  hint  of  the  eternal  Beauty  that  haunts 
us  all  through  life,  and  insensibly  draws  us  towards 
itself.  Study  and  practice  no  doubt  develope  the 
manual  dexterity,  the  penetrating  observation  neces- 
sary to  the  artist ;  but  the  original  power  of  repro- 
ducing what  is  seen  or  imagined  in  the  attractive 
forms  of  pure  Art  is  inborn  and  incommunicable.  If 
a  great  poet  is  said  to  be  a  precious  gift  of  Nature  to 
any  nation,  no  less  can  be  asserted  of  a  great  painter. 
Happy  the  nation  that  can  appreciate  his  value  when  . 
he  comes ! 
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